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CuapTer XVII. 


PAUL'S SISTER. 


LIVIA MARCHMONT shut herself once more in her desolate 

chamber, making no effort to find the runaway mistress of the 

Towers ; indifferent as to what the slanderous tongues of her neighbours 
might say of her; hardened, callous, desperate. 

To her father, and to any one else who questioned her about Mary’s 
absence,—for the story of the girl’s flight was soon whispered abroad, 
the servants at the Towers having received no injunctions to keep the 
matter secret,—Mrs. Marchmont replied with such an air of cold and 
determined reserve as kept the questioners at bay ever afterwards. 

So the Kemberling people, and the Swampington people, and all the 
country gentry within reach of Marchmont Towers, had a mystery and a 
scandal provided for them, which afforded ample scope for repeated dis- 
cussion, and considerably relieved the dull monotony of their lives. But 
there were some questioners whom Mrs. Marchmont found it rather diffi- 
cult to keep at a distance; there were some intruders who dared to force 
themselves upon the gloomy woman’s solitude, and who would not un- 
derstand that their presence was hateful, and their society abhorrent to 
her. 
These people were a surgeon and his wife, who had newly settled at 
Kemberling ; the best practice in the village falling into the market by 
reason of the death of a steady-going gray-headed old practitioner, who 
for many years had shared with one opponent the responsibility of watch- 
ing over the health of the Lincolnshire village. 

It was only a week after Mary Marchmont’s flight when these unwel- 
come guests first came to the Towers. 
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Olivia sat alone in her dead husband’s study,—the same room in which 
she had sat upon the morning of John Marchmont’s funeral,—a dark and 
gloomy chamber, wainscoted with blackened oak, and lighted only by a 
massive stone- framed Tudor window looking out into the quadrangle, and 
overshadowed by that cloistered colonnade beneath whose shelter Edward 
and Mary had walked upon the morning of the girl’s flight. This wain- 
scoted study was an apartment which most women, having all the rooms 
in Marchmont Towers at their disposal, would have been likely to avoid ; 
but the gloom of the chamber harmonised with that horrible gloom which 
had taken possession of Olivia’s soul, and the widow turned from the 
sunny western front, as she turned from all the sunlight and gladness in 
the universe, to come here, where the summer radiance rarely crept 
through the diamond-panes of the window, where the shadow of the 
cloister shut out the glory of the blue sky. 

She was sitting in this room,—sitting near the open window, in a 
high-backed chair of carved and polished oak, with her head resting 
against the angle of the embayed window, and her handsome profile 
thrown into sharp relief by the dark green-cloth curtain, hanging in 
straight folds from the low ceiling to the ground, and making a sombre 
background to the widow’s figure. Mrs. Marchmont had put away all 
the miserable gewgaws and vanities which she had ordered from London 
in a sudden excess of folly or caprice, and had reassumed her mourning- 
robes of lustreless black. She had a book in her hand,—some new and 
popular fiction, which all Lincolnshire was eager to read; but although 
her eyes were fixed upon the pages before her, and her hand mechani- 
cally turned over leaf after leaf at regular intervals of time, the fashion- 
able romance was only a weary repetition of phrases, a dull current of 
words, always intermingled with the images of Edward Arundel and 
Mary Marchmont, which arose out of every page to mock the hopeless 
reader. 

Olivia flung the book away from her at last, with a smothered cry of 
rage. 

“Ts there no cure for this disease?” she muttered. “Is there no re- 
lief except madness or death ?” 

But in the infidelity which had arisen out of her despair this woman 
had grown to doubt if either death or madness could bring her oblivion 
of her anguish. She doubted the quiet of the grave; and half believed 
that the torture of jealous rage and slighted love might mingle even with 
that silent rest, haunting her in her coffin, shutting her out of heaven, 
and following her into a darker world, there to be her torment everlast- 
ingly. There were times when she thought madness must mean forget- 
fulness; but there were other moments when she shuddered, horror- 
stricken, at the thought that, in the wandering brain of a mad woman, the 
image of that grief which had caused the shipwreck of her senses might 
still hold its place, distorted and exaggerated,—a gigantic unreality, ten 
thousand times more terrible than the truth. Remembering the dreams 
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which disturbed her broken sleep,—those dreams which, in their feverish 
horror, were little better than intervals of delirium,—it is scarcely strange 
if Olivia Marchmont thought thus. 

She had not succumbed without many struggles to her sin and de- 
spair. Again and again she had abandoned herself to the devils at 
watch to destroy her, and again and again she had tried to extricate her 
soul from their dreadful power; but her most passionate endeavours 
were in vain. Perhaps it was that she did not strive aright; it was for 
this reason, surely, that she failed so utterly to arise superior to her de- 
spair; for otherwise that terrible belief attributed to the Calvinists, that 
some souls are foredoomed to damnation, would be exemplified by this 
woman’s experience. She could not forget. She could not put away the 
vengeful hatred that raged like an all-devouring fire in her breast, and 
she cried in her agony, “‘ There is no cure for this disease !” 

I think her mistake was in this, that she did not go to the right phy- 
sician. She practised quackery with her soul, as some people do with 
their bodies; trying her own remedies, rather than the simple prescrip- 
tions of the Divine Healer of all woes. Self-reliant, and scornful of the 
weakness against which her pride revolted, she trusted to her intellect 
and her will to lift her out of the moral slough into which her soul had 
‘gone down. She said, 

“T am not a woman to go mad for the love of a boyish face; I am 
not a woman to die for a foolish fancy, that the veriest schoolgirl might 
be ashamed to confess to her companion. I am not a woman to do this, 
and I mill cure myself of my folly.” 

Mrs. Marchmont made an effort to take up her old life, with its dull 
round of ceaseless duty, its perpetual self-denial. If she had been a 
Roman Catholic, she would have gone to the nearest convent, and 
prayed to be permitted to take such vows as might soonest set a barrier 
between herself and the world; she would have spent the long weary 
days in perpetual and secret prayer; she would have worn deeper inden- 
tations upon the stones already hollowed by faithful knees. As it was, 
she made a routine of penance for herself, after her own fashion: going 
long distances on foot to visit her poor, when she might have ridden in 
her carriage; courting exposure to rain and foul weather; wearing her- 
self out with unnecessary fatigue, and returning footsore to her desolate 
home, to fall fainting into the strong arms of her grim attendant Barbara. 

But this self-appointed penance could not shut Edward Arundel and 
Mary Marchmont from the widow’s mind. Walking through a fiery fur- 
nace their images would have haunted her still, vivid and palpable even 
in the agony of death. The fatigue of the long weary walks made Mrs. 
Marchmont wan and pale; the exposure to storm and rein brought on a 
tiresome hacking cough, which worried her by day and disturbed her 
fitful slumbers by night. No good whatever seemed to come of her en- 
deavours; and the devils who rejoiced at her weakness and her failure 
claimed her as their own. They claimed her as their own; and they 
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were not without terrestrial agents, working patiently in their service, 
and ready to help in securing their bargain. 

The great clock in the quadrangle had struck the half-hour after 
three ; the atmosphere of the August afternoon was sultry and oppres- 
sive. Mrs. Marchmont had closed her eyes after flinging aside her 
book, and had fallen into a doze: her nights were broken and wakeful, 
and the hot stillness of the day had made her drowsy. 

She was aroused from this half-slumber by Barbara Simmons, who 
came into the room carrying two cards upon a salver,—the same old- 
fashioned and emblazoned salver upon which Paul Marchmont’s card had 
been brought to the widow nearly three years before. The Abigail stood 
halfway between the door and the window by which the widow sat, look- 
ing at her mistress’s face with a glance of sharp scrutiny. 

“She’s changed since he came back, and changed again since he went 
away,” the woman thought; “ justas she always changed at the Rectory 
at his coming and going. Why didn’t he take to her, I wonder? He 
might have known her fancy for him, if he’d had eyes to watch her face, 
or ears to listen to her voice. She’s handsomer than the other one, and 
cleverer in book-learning ; but she keeps ’em off—she seems allers to keep 
"em off.” 

I think Olivia Marchmont would have torn the very heart out of this 
waiting-woman’s breast, had she known the thoughts that held a place in 
it; had she known that the servant who attended upon her, and took 
wages from her, dared to pluck out her secret, and to speculate upon her 
suffering. 

The widow awoke suddenly, and looked up with an impatient frown. 
She had not been awakened by the opening of the door, but by that un- 
pleasant sensation which almost always reveals the presence of a stranger 
to a sleeper of nervous temperament. 

“What is it, Barbara?” she asked; and then, as her eyes rested on 
the cards, she added angrily, “ Haven’t I told you that I would not see 
any callers to-day? Iam worn out with my cough, and feel too ill to 
see any one.” 

“ Yes, Miss Livy,” the woman answered ;—she called her mistress by 
this name still, now and then, so familiar had it grown to her during the 
childhood and youth of the Rector’s daughter ;—“ I didn’t forget that, Miss 
Livy : I told Richardson you was not be disturbed. But the lady and 
gentleman said, if you saw what was wrote upon the back of one of the 
cards, you'd be sure to make an exception in their favour. I think that was 
what the lady said. She’s a middle-aged lady, very talkative and plea- 
sant-mannered,” added the grim Barbara, in nowise relaxing the stolid 
gravity of her own manner as she spoke. 

Olivia snatched the cards from the salver. 

“‘ Why do people worry me so?”’ she cried impatiently. “Am I not 
to be allowed even five minutes’ sleep without being broken in upon by 
some intruder or other ?” 
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Barbara Simmons looked at her mistress’s face. Anxiety and sad- 
ness dimly showed themselves in the stolid countenance of the lady’s- 
maid. A close observer, penetrating below that aspect of wooden solem- 
nity which was Barbara’s normal expression, might have discovered a 
secret: the quiet waiting-woman loved her mistress with a jealous and 
watchful affection, that took heed of every change in its object. 

Mrs. Marchmont examined the two cards, which bore the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston, Kemberling. On the back of the lady’s card these 
words were written in pencil : 

“Will Mrs. Marchmont be so good as to see Lavinia Weston, Paul 
Marchmont’s younger sister, and a connexion of Mrs. M.’s?” 

Olivia shrugged her shoulders, as she threw down the card. 

“ Paul Marchmont! Lavinia Weston!” she muttered ; “ yes, I remem- 
ber he said something about a sister married to a surgeon at Stanfield. 
Let these people come to me, Barbara.” 

The waiting-woman looked doubtfully at her mistress. 

‘¢ You'll maybe smooth your hair, and freshen yourself up a bit, before 
ye see the folks, Miss Livy,” she said, in a tone of mingled suggestion 
and entreaty. ‘‘ Ye’ve had a deal of worry lately, and it’s made ye look 
a little fagged and haggard-like. I’d not like the Kemberling folks to 
say as you was ill.” 

Mrs. Marchmont turned fiercely upon the Abigail. 

“Let me alone!” she cried. ‘ What is it to you, or to any one, how 
ITlook? What good have my looks done me, that I should worry myself 
about them?” she added under her breath. ‘Show these people in here, 
if they want to see me.” 

“They’ve been shown into the western drawing-room, ma’am ;— 
Richardson took ’em in there.” 

Barbara Simmons fought hard for the preservation of appearances, 
She wanted the Rector’s daughter to receive these strange people, who had 
dared to intrude upon her, in a manner befitting the dignity of John 
Marchmont’s widow. She glanced furtively at the disorder of the gloomy 
chamber. Books and papers were scattered here and there; the hearth 
and low fender were littered with heaps of torn letters,—for Olivia March- 
mont had no tenderness for the memorials of the past, and indeed took a 
fierce delight in sweeping away the unsanctified records of her joyless, 
loveless life. The high-backed oaken chairs had been pushed out of their 
places ; the green-cloth cover had been drawn half off the massive table, 
and hung in trailing folds upon the ground. A book flung here; a shawl 
there; a handkerchief in another place ; an open secretaire, with scattered 
documents and uncovered inkstand,—littered the room, and bore mute 
Witness of the restlessness of its occupant. It needed no very subtle 
psychologist to read aright those separate tokens of a disordered mind ; 
of a weary spirit which had sought distraction in a dozen occupations, and 
had found relief in none. It was some vague sense of this that caused 
Barbara Simmons’s anxiety. She wished to keep strangers out of this 
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room, in which her mistress, wan, haggard, and weary-looking, revealed 
her secret by so many signs and tokens. But before Olivia could make 
any answer to her servant’s suggestion, the door, which Barbara had left 
ajar, was pushed open by a very g gentle hand, and a sweet voice said, in 
cheery chirping accents, 

“T am sure I may come in; may I not, Mrs. Marchmont? The im- 
pression my brother Paul's description gave me of you is such a very 
pleasant one, that I venture to intrude uninvited, almost forbidden, 
perhaps.” 

The voice and manner of the speaker were so airy and self-possessed, 
there was such a world of cheerfulness and amiability in every tone, that, 
as Olivia Marchmont rose from her chair, she put her hand to her head, 
dazed and confounded, as if by the too boisterous carolling of some caged 
bird. What did they mean, these accents of gladness, these clear and 
untroubled tones, which sounded shrill, and almost discordant, in the 
despairing woman’s weary ears? She stood, pale and worn, the very pic- 
ture of all gloom and misery, staring hopelessly at her visitor ; too much 
abandoned to her grief to remember, in that first moment, the stern de- 
mands of pride. She stood still; revealing, by her look, her attitude, her 
silence, her abstraction, a whole history to the watchful eyes that were 
looking at her. 

Mrs. Weston lingered on the threshold of the chamber in a pretty 
half-fluttering manner; which was charmingly expressive of a struggle 
between a modest poor-relation-like diffidence and an earnest desire to 
rush into Olivia’s arms. The surgeon’s wife was a delicate-looking little 
woman, with features that seemed a miniature and feminine reproduction 
of her brother Paul’s, and with very light hair,—hair so light and pale 
that, had it turned as white as the artist’s in a single night, very few 
people would have been likely to take heed of the change. Lavinia 
Weston was eminently what is generally called a lady-like woman. She 
- always conducted herself in that especial and particular manner which 
was exactly fitted to the occasion. She adjusted her behaviour by the 
nicest shades of colour and hair-breadth scale of measurement. She 
had, as it were, made for herself a homceopathic system of good man- 
ners, and could mete out politeness and courtesy,in the veriest globules, 
never administering either too much or too little. To her husband she 
was a treasure beyond all price; and if the Lincolnshire surgeon, who 
was a fat solemn-faced man, with a character ag level and monotonous 
as the flats and fens of his native county, was henpecked, the feminine 
autocrat held the reins of government so lightly, that her obedient sub- 
ject was scarcely aware how very irresponsible his wife’s authority had 
become. 

As Olivia Marchmont stood confronting the timid hesitating figure 
of the intruder, with the width of the chamber between them, ] Lavinia 
Weston, in her crisp muslin-dress and scarf, her neat bonnet and bright 
ribbons and primly-adjusted gloves, looked something like an adven- 
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turous canary who had a mind to intrude upon the den of a hungry 
lioness. The difference, physical and moral, between the timid bird and 
the savage forest-queen could be scarcely wider than that between the 
two women. 

But Olivia did not stand for ever embarrassed and silent in her visi- 
tor’s presence. Her pride came to her rescue. She turned sternly upon 
the polite intruder. 

“ Walk in, if you please, Mrs. Weston,” she said, “and sit down. I 
was denied to you just now because I have been ill, and have ordered my 
servants to deny me to every one.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” murmured Lavinia Weston in 
soft, almost dove-like accents, “if you have been ill, is not your illness 
another reason for seeing us, rather than for keeping us away from you? 
I would not, of course, say a word which could in any way be calculated 
to give offence to your regular medical attendant,—you have a regular 
medical attendant, no doubt; from Swampington, I dare say,—but a 
doctor’s wife may often be useful when a doctor is himself out of place. 
There are little nervous ailments—depression of spirits, mental uneasi- 
ness—from which women, and sensitive women, suffer acutely, and which 
perhaps a woman’s more refined nature alone can thoroughly compre- 
hend. You are not looking well, my dear Mrs, Marchmont. I left my 
husband in the drawing-room, for I was so anxious that our first meet- 
ing should take place without witnesses. Men think women sentimental 
when they are only impulsive. Weston is a good simple-hearted crea- 
ture; but he knows as much about a woman’s mind as he does of an 
f£olian harp. When the strings vibrate, he hears the low plaintive notes, 
but he has no idea whence the melody comes. It is thus with us, Mrs. 
Marchmont. These medical men watch us in the agonies of hysteria; 
they hear our sighs, they see our tears, and in their awkwardness and 
ignorance they prescribe commonplace remedies out of the pharmacopceia. 
No, dear Mrs. Marchmont, you do not look well. I fear it is the mind, 
the mind, which has been over-strained. Is it not so?” 

Mrs. Weston put her head on one side as she asked this question, and 
smiled at Olivia with an air of gentle insinuation. If the doctor’s wife 
wished to plumb the depths of the widow’s gloomy soul, she had an ad- 
vantage here; for Mrs. Marchmont was thrown off her guard by the 
question, which had been perhaps asked hap-hazard, or it may be with a 
deeply considered design. Olivia turned fiercely upon the polite ques- 
tioner. 

“T have been suffering from nothing but a cold which I caught the 
other day,” she said; ‘I am not subject to any fine-ladylike hysteria, I 
can assure you, Mrs. Weston.” 

The doctor’s wife pursed up her lips into a sympathetic smile, not at 
all abashed by this rebuff. She had seated herself in one of the high- 
backed chairs, with her muslin skirt spread out about her. She looked 
a living exemplification of all that is neat and prim and commonplace, in 
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‘contrast with the pale, stern-faced woman, standing rigid and defiant in 
her long black robes. 

“ How very chy-arming !” exclaimed Mrs. Weston. “You are really 
not nervous. Dee-ar me; and from what my brother Paul said, I should 
have imagined that any one so highly organised must be rather nervous. 
But I really fear I am impertinent, and that I presume upon our very 
slight relationship. It és a relationship, is it not, although such a very 
slight one ?” 

“T have never thought of the subject,” Mrs. Marchmont replied coldly. 
“T suppose, however, that my marriage with your brother’s cousin—” 

“ And my cousin—” 

“Made a kind of connexion between us. But Mr. Marchmont gave 
me to understand that you lived at Stanfield, Mrs. Weston.” 

“Until last week, positively until last week,” answered the surgeon’s 
wife. “TI see you take very little interest in village gossip, Mrs. March- 
mont, or you would have heard of the change at Kemberling.” 

“What change?” 

“My husband’s purchase of poor old Mr. Dawnfield’s practice. The 
dear old man died a month ago,—you heard of his death, of course,—and 
Mr. Weston negotiated the purchase with Mrs. Dawnfield in less than a 
fortnight. We came here early last week, and already we are making 
friends in the neighbourhood. How strange that you should not have 
heard of our coming !” 

“T do not see much society,” Olivia answered indifferently, “and I 
hear nothing of the Kemberling people.” 

“Indeed!” cried Mrs. Weston ; “and we hear so much of Marchmont 
Towers at Kemberling.” 

She looked full in the widow’s face as sh spoke, her stereotyped 
smile subsiding into a look of greedy curiosity ; a look whose intense 
eagerness could not be concealed. 

That look, and the tone in which her last sentence had been spoken, 
said as plainly as the plainest words could have done, “I have heard of 
Mary Marchmont’s flight.” 

Olivia understood this; but in the passionate depth of her own mad- 
ness she had no power to fathom the meanings or the motives of other 
people. She revolted against this Mrs. Weston, and disliked her because 
the woman intruded upon her in her desolation; but she never once 
thought of Lavinia Weston’s interest in Mary’s movements; she never 
once remembered that the frail life of that orphan girl only stood between 
this woman’s brother and the rich heritage of Marchmont Towers. 

Blind and forgetful of every thing in the hideous egotism of her 
despair, what was Olivia Marchmont but a fitting tool, a plastic and 
easily-moulded instrument, in the hands of unscrupulous people, whose 
hard intellects had never been beaten into confused shapelessness in the 
fiery furnace of passion? 


Mrs. Weston had heard of Mary Marchmont’s flight; but she had 
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heard half a dozen different reports of that event, as widely diversified 
in their details as if half a dozen heiresses had fled from Marchmont 
Towers. Every gossip in the place had a separate story as to the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the girl’s running away from her home. 
The accounts vied with each other in graphic force and minute elabora- 
tion ; the conversations that had taken place between Mary and her step- 
mother, between Edward Arundel and Mrs. Marchmont, between the 
Rector of Swampington and nobody in particular, would have filled a 
volume, as related by the gossips of Kemberling ; but as every body as- 
signed a different cause for the terrible misunderstanding at the Towers, 
and a different direction for Mary’s flight,—and as the railway official at 
the station, who could have thrown some light on the subject, was a 
stern and moody man, who had little sympathy with his kind, and held 
his tongue persistently,—it was not easy to get very near the truth. 
Under these circumstances, then, Mrs. Weston determined upon seeking 
information at the fountain-head, and approaching the cruel stepmother, 
who, according to some of the reports, had starved and beaten her dead 
husband’s child. 

“Yes, dear Mrs. Marchmont,” said Lavinia Weston, seeing that it 
was necessary to come direct to the point if she wished to wring the 
truth from Olivia; “yes, we hear of every thing at Kemberling; and I 
need scarcely tell you, that we heard of the sad trouble which you have 
had to endure since your ball—the ball that is spoken of as the most 
chy-arming entertainment remembered in the neighbourhood for a long 
time. We heard of this sad girl’s flight.” 

Mrs. Marchmont looked up with a dark frown, but made no answer. 

“Was she—it really is Such a very painful question, that I almost 
shrink from—but was Miss Marchmont at all—eccentric—a little men- 
tally deficient? Pray pardon me, if I have given you pain by such a 
question ; but—” 

Olivia started, and looked sharply at her visitor. ‘Mentally defi- 
cient? No!” she said. But as she spoke her eyes dilated, her pale 
cheeks grew paler, her upper lip quivered with a faint convulsive move- 
ment. It seemed as if some idea presented itself to her with a sudden 
force that almost took away her breath. 

“ Not mentally deficient!” repeated Lavinia Weston ;:“dee-ar me! 
It’s a great comfort to hear that. Of course Paul saw very little of his 
cousin, and he was not therefore in a position to judge,—though his 
opinions, however rapidly arrived at, are generally so very accurate,—but 
he gave me to understand that he thought Miss Marchmont appeared a 
little—just a little—weak in her intellect. I am very glad to find he was 
mistaken.” 

Olivia made no reply to this speech. She had seated herself in her 
chair by the window; she looked straight before her into the flagged 
quadrangle, with her hands lying idle in her lap. It seemed as if she 
were actually unconscious of her visitor’s presence, or as if, in her scorn- 
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ful indifference, she did not even care to affect any interest in that visitor’s 
conversation. 

Lavinia Weston returned again to the attack. 

“Pray, Mrs. Marchmont, do not think me intrusive or impertinent,” 
she said pleadingly, “ if I ask you to favour me with the true purticulars 
of this sad event. I am sure you will be good enough to remember that 
my brother Paul, my sister, and myself are Mary Marchmont’s nearest 
relatives on her father’s side, and that we have therefore some right to 
feel interested in her.” 

By this very polite speech Lavinia Weston plainly reminded the 
widow of the insignificance of her own position at Marchmont Towers. 
In her ordinary frame of mind Olivia would have resented the lady-like 
slight; but to-day she neither heard nor heeded it; she was brooding 
with a stupid, unreasonable persistency over the words “mental defi- 
ciency,” “ weak intellect.” She only roused herself by a great effort to 
answer Mrs. Weston’s question when that lady had repeated it in very 
plain words. 

“T can tell you nothing about Miss Marchmont’s flight,” she said 
coldly, “except that she chose to run away from her home. I found 
reason to object to her conduct upon the night of the ball; and the next 
morning she left the house, assigning no reason—to me, at any rate—for 
her absurd and improper behaviour.” 

“‘ She assigned no reason to you, my dear Mrs. Marchmont; but she 
assigned a reason to somebody, I infer, from what you say ?” 

“Yes; she wrote a letter to my cousin Captain Arundel.” 

“Telling him the reason of her departure ?” 

“T don’t know—I forget. The letter told nothing clearly; it was 
wild and incoherent.” . 

Mrs. Weston sighed; a long-drawn, desponding sigh. 

“Wild and incoherent!” she murmured, in a pensive tone. ‘‘ How 
grieved Paul will be to hear of this! He took such an interest in his 
cousin—a delicate and fragile-looking young creature, he told me. Yes, 
he took a very great interest in her, Mrs. Marchmont, though you may 
perhaps scarcely believe me when I say so. He kept himself purposely 
aloof from this place; his sensitive nature led him to abstain from even 
revealing his interest in Miss Marchmont. His position, you must re- 
member, with regard to this poor dear girl, is a very delicate—I may 
say a very painful—one.” 

Olivia remembered nothing. The value of the Marchmont estates ; the 
sordid worth of those wide-stretching farms, spreading far away into York- 
shire ; the pitiful, closely-calculated revenue, which made Mary a wealthy 
heiress,—were so far from the dark thoughts of this woman’s desperate 
heart, that she no more suspected Mrs. Weston of any mercenary design 
in coming to the Towers, than of burglarious intentions with regard to 
the silver spoons in the plate-room. She only thought that the surgeon’s 
wife was a tiresome woman, against whose pertinacious civility her angry 
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spirit chafed and rebelled, until she was almost driven to order her from 
the room. 

In this cruel weariness of spirit Mrs. Marchmont gave a short impa- 
tient sigh, which afforded a sufficient hint to such an accomplished tac- 
tician as her visitor. 

“T know I have tired you, my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” the doctor’s 
wife said, rising and arranging her muslin scarf as she spoke, in token of 
her immediate departure; “I am so sorry to find you a sufferer from 
that nasty hacking cough; but of course you have the best advice,—Mr. 
Poolton from Swampington, I think yousaid ?”—Olivia had said nothing of 
the kind ;—“and I trust the warm weather will prevent the cough taking any 
hold of your chest. If I might venture to suggest flannels—so many young 
women quite ridicule the idea of flannels—but, as the wife of a humble 
provincial practitioner, I have learned their value. Good-by, dear Mrs. 
Marchmont. I may come again, may I not, now that the ice is broken, 
and we are so well acquainted with each other? Good-by.” 

Olivia could not refuse to take at least one of the two plump and 
tightly-gloved hands which were held out to her with an air of frank 
cordiality ; but the widow’s grasp was loose and nerveless, and inasmuch 
as two consentient parties are required to the shaking of hands, as well as 
to the getting up of a quarrel, the salutation was not a very hearty one. 

The surgeon’s pony must have been weary of standing before the 
flight of shallow steps leading to the western portico, when Mrs. Weston 
took her seat by her husband’s side in the gig, which had been newly 
painted and varnished since the worthy couple’s Hegira from Stanfield. 

The surgeon was not an ambitious man, nor a designing man; he 
was simply stupid and lazy ; lazy, although, in spite of himself, he led an 
active and hard-working life; but there are many square men whose sides 
are cruelly tortured by the pressure of the round holes into which they 
are ill-advisedly thrust, and if our destinies were meted out to us in strict 
accordance with our temperaments, Mr. Weston should have been a lotus- 
eater. As it was, he was content to drudge on, mildly complying with 
every desire of his wife; doing what she told him, because it was less 
trouble to do the hardest work at her bidding than to oppose her. It 
would have been surely less painful to Macbeth to have finished that 
ugly business of the murder than to have endured my lady’s black con- 
temptuous scowl, and the bitter scorn and contumely concentrated in 
those four words, “‘ Give me the daggers.” 

Mr. Weston asked one or two commonplace questions about his 
wife’s interview with John Marchmont’s widow; but slowly apprehend- 
ing that Lavinia did not care to discuss the matter, he relapsed into meek 
silence, and devoted all his intellectual powers to the task of keeping the 
pony out of the deeper ruts in the rugged road between Marchmont 
Towers and Kemberling High Street. 

“What is the secret of that woman’s life ?”” thought Lavinia Weston 
during that homeward drive; “has she ill-treated the girl, or is she 
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plotting in some way or other to get hold of the Marchmont fortune? 
Pshaw ! that’s impossible. And yet she may be making a purse, some- 
how or other, out of the estate. Any how, there is bad blood between 
the two women.” 


CuapTreR XVIII. 


A STOLEN HONEYMOON. 


Tue village to which Edward Arundel took his bride was within a few 
miles of Winchester. The young soldier had become familiar with the 
place in his early boyhood, when he had gone to spend a part of one 
bright midsummer holiday at the house of a schoolfellow ; and had ever 
since cherished a friendly remembrance of the winding trout-streams, the 
rich verdure of the valleys, and the sheltering hills that shut in the 
pleasant little cluster of thatched cottages, the pretty white-walled villas, 
and the gray old church. 

But to Mary, whose experiences of town and country were limited to 
the dingy purlieus of Oakley Street and the fenny flats of Lincolnshire, 
this Hampshire village seemed a rustic paradise, which neither trouble 
nor sorrow could ever approach. She had trembled at the thought of 
Olivia’s coming in Oakley Street; but here she seemed to lose all terror 
of her stern stepmother,—here, sheltered and protected by her young 
husband’s love, she fancied that she might live her life out happy and 
secure. 

She told Edward this one sunny morning, as they sat by the young 
man’s favourite trout-stream. Captain Arundel’s fishing-tackle lay idle 
on the turf at his side, for he had been beguiled into forgetfulness of a 
ponderous trout he had been watching and finessing with for upwards of 
an hour, and had flung himself at full length upon the mossy margin of 
the water, with his uncovered head lying in Mary’s lap. 

The childish bride would kave been content to sit for ever thus in that 
rural solitude, with her fingers twisted in her husband’s chestnut curls, 
and her soft eyes keeping timid watch upon his handsome face,—so can- 
did and unclouded in its careless repose. The undulating meadow-land 
lay half-hidden in a golden haze, only broken here and there by the gllit- 
ter of the brighter sunlight that lit up the rippling waters of the wander- 
ing streams that intersected the low pastures. The massive towers of 
the cathedral, the gray walls of St. Cross, loomed dimly in the distance ; 
the bubbling plash of a mill-stream sounded like some monotonous lull- 
aby in the drowsy summer atmosphere. Mary looked from the face she 
loved to the fair landscape about her, and a tender solemnity crept into 
her mind, a reverent love and admiration for this beautiful earth, which 
was almost akin to awe. 

“ How pretty this place is, Edward!” she said. “TI had no idea there 
were such places in all the wide world. Do you know, I think I would 
rather be a cottage-girl here than an heiress in Lincolnshire. Edward, 
if I ask you a favour, will you grant it?” 
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She spoke very earnestly, looking down at her husband’s up-turned 
face; but Captain Arundel only laughed at her question, without even 
caring to lift the drowsy eyelids that drooped over his blue eyes. 

“Well, my pet, if you want any thing short of the moon, I suppose 
your devoted husband is scarcely likely to refuse it. Our honeymoon is 
not a fortnight old yet, Polly dear; you wouldn’t have me turn tyrant 
quite as soon as this. Speak out, Mrs. Arundel, and assert your dignity 
as a British matron. What is the favour I am to grant ?” 

“T want you to live here always, Edward darling,” pleaded the 
girlish voice. “Not for a fortnight or a month, but for ever and ever. 
I have never been happy at Marchmont Towers. Papa died there, you 
know, and I cannot forget that. Perhaps that ought to have made the 
place sacred to me; and so it has; but it is sacred like papa’s tomb in 
Kemberling Church, and it seems like profanation to be happy in it, or 
to forget my dead father even for a moment. Don’t let us go back there, 
Edward. Let my stepmother live there all her life. It would seem sel- 
fish and cruel to turn her out of the house she has so long been mistress 
of. Mr. Gormby will go on collecting the rents, you know, and can 
send us as much money as we want; and we can take that pretty house 
we saw to let on the other side of Milldale,—the house with the rookery, 
and the dove-cotes, and the sloping lawn leading down to the water. 
You know you don’t like Lincolnshire, Edward, any more than I do, and 
there’s scarcely any trout-fishing near the Towers.” 

Captain Arundel opened his eyes, and lifted himself out of his reclining 
position before he answered his wife. 

“My own precious Polly,” he said, smiling fondly at the gentle 
childish face turned in such earnestness towards his own; “my run- 
away little wife, rich people have their duties to perform as well as poor 
people; and I am afraid it would never do for you to hide in this out-of- 
the-way Hampshire village, and play absentee from stately Marchmont 
and all its dependencies. I love that pretty, infantine, unworldly spirit 
of yours, my darling; and I sometimes wish we were two grown-up 
babes in the wood, and could wander about gathering wild flowers, and 
eating blackberries and hazel-nuts, until the shades of evening closed in, 
and the friendly robins came to bury us. Don’t fancy I’m tired of our 
honeymoon, Polly, or that I care for Marchmont Towers any more than 
you do; but I fear the non-residence plan would never answer. The 
world would call my little wife eccentric, if she ran away from her gran- 
deur; and Paul Marchmont the artist,—of whom your poor father had 
rather a bad opinion, by the way,—would be taking out a statute of 
lunacy against you.” 

“Paul Marchmont!” repeated Mary. “Did papa dislike Mr. Paul 
Marchmont ?” 

“Well, poor John had a sort of a prejudice against the man, I 
believe; but it was only a prejudice, for he freely confessed that he could 
assign no reason for it. But whatever Mr. Paul Marchmont may be, 
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you must live at the Towers, Mary, and be Lady Bountiful-in-chief in 
your neighbourhood, and look after your property, and have long inter- 
views with Mr. Gormby, and become altogether a woman of business; so 
that when I go back to India—” 

Mary interrupted him with a little cry: 

“Go back to India!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What do you mean, Edward ?” 

“T mean, my darling, that my business in life is to fight for my Queen 
and country, and not to sponge upon my wife’s fortune. You don’t sup- 
pose I’m going to lay down my sword at seven-and-twenty years of age, 
and retire upon my pension? No, Polly; you remember what Lord Nel- 
son said on the deck of the Trafalgar. That saying can never be so 
hackneyed as to lose its force. I must do my duty, Polly; I must do my 
duty: even if duty and love pull different ways, and I have to leave 
my darling, in the service of my country.” 

Mary clasped her hands in despair, and looked piteously at her lover- 
husband, with the tears streaming down her pale cheeks. 

“Q Edward,” she cried, “ how cruel you are; how very, very cruel 
you are tome! What is the use of my fortune if you won't share it 
with me, if you won’t take it all, for it is yours, my dearest; it is all 
yours. I remember the words in the Marriage Service, ‘with all my 
goods I thee endow.’ I have given you Marchmont Towers, Edward; 
nobody in the world can take it away from you. You never, never, 
never could be so cruel as to leave me. I know how brave and good you 
are, and I am proud to think of your noble courage and all the brave 
deeds you did in India. But you have fought for your country, Edward; 
you have done your duty. Nobody can expect more of you; nobody shall 
take you from me. O my darling, my husband, you promised to shelter 
and defend me while our lives last. You won’t leave me—you won't 
leave me, will you ?” 

Edward Arundel kissed the tears away from his wife’s pale face, and 
drew her head upon his bosom. 

“My love,” he said tenderly, “you cannot tell how much pain it 
gives me to hear you talk like this. WhatcanIdo? To give up my 
profession would be to make myself next kin to a pauper. What would 
the world say of me, Mary? Think of that. This runaway marriage 
would be a dreadful dishonour to me, if it were followed by a life of lazy 
dependence on my wife’s fortune. Nobody can dare to slander the soldier 
who spends the brightest years of his life in the service of his country. 
You would not surely have me be less than true to myself, Mary darl- 
ing? For my honour’s sake, I must leave you.” 

“O no, no, no!” cried the girl, in a low wailing voice. Unselfish 
and devoted as she had been in every other crisis of her young life, she 
could not be reasonable or self-denying here; she was seized with de- 
spair at the thought of parting with her husband. No, not even for his 
honour’s sake could she let him go. Better that they should both die 
now, in this early noontide of their happiness. 
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“Edward, Edward,” she sobbed, clinging convulsively about the 
young man’s neck, “don’t leavegié ; don’t leave me!” 

“ Will you go with me to India, then, Mary ?” 

She lifted her head suddenly, and looked her husband in the face, with 
the gladness in her eyes shining through her tears, like an April sun 
through a watery sky. 

“T would go to the end of the world with you, my own darling,” 
she said; “the burning sands and the dreadful jungles would have no 
terrors for me if I were with you, Edward.” 

Captain Arundel smiled at her earnestness. 

“I won’t take you into the jungle, my love,” he answered playfully ; 
“or if I do, your palki shall be well guarded, and all ravenous beasts 
kept at a respectful distance from my little wife. A great many ladies 
go to India with their husbands, Polly, and come back very little the 
worse for the climate or the voyage; and except your money, there is no 
reason you should not go with me.” 

“Oh, never mind my money; let any body have that.” 

“ Polly,” cried the soldier very seriously, “ we must consult Richard 
Paulette as to the future. I don’t think I did right in marrying you 
during his absence; and I have delayed writing to him too long, Polly. 
Those letters must be written this afternoon.” 

“ The letter to Mr. Paulette and to your father ?” 

“ Yes, and the letter to my cousin Olivia.” 

Mary’s face grew sorrowful again, as Captain Arundel said this. 

“ Must you tell my stepmother of our marriage?” she said. 

“Most assuredly, my dear. Why should we keep her in ignorance 
of it? Your father’s will gave her the privilege of advising you, but not 
the power to interfere with your choice, whatever that choice might be. 
You were your own mistress, Mary, when you married me. What reason 
have you to fear my cousin Olivia?” 

‘No reason, perhaps,” the girl answered sadly; “but I do fear her. 
I know I am very foolish, Edward, and you have reason to despise me,— 
you, who are so brave. But I could never tell you how I tremble at the 
thought of being once more in my stepmother’s power. She said cruel 
things to me, Edward. Every word she spoke seemed to stab me to the 
heart ; but it isn’t that only. There’s something more than that; some- 
thing that I can’t describe, that I can’t understand; something which 
tells me that she hates me.” 

“ Hates you, darling ?” 

“Yes, Edward, yes; she hates me. It wasn’t always so, you know. 
She used to be only cold and reserved; but lately her manner has 
changed. I thought that she was ill, perhaps, and that my presence 
worried her. People often wish to be alone, I know, when they are ill. 
O Edward, I have seen her shrink from me, and shudder if her dress 
brushed against mine, as if I had been some horrible creature. What 
have I done, Edward, that she should hate me?” 
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Captain Arundel knitted his brows, and set himself to work out this 
womanly problem; but he could make ‘nothing of it. Yes, what Mary 
had said was perfectly true: Olivia hated her. The young man had 
seen that upon the morning of the girl’s flight from Marchmont Towers. 
He had seen vengeful fury and vindictive passion raging in the dark face 
of John Marchmont’s widow. But what reason could the woman have 
for her hatred of this innocent girl? Again and again Olivia’s cousin 
asked himself this question; and he was so far away from the truth at 
last, that he could only answer it by imagining the lowest motive for the 
widow’s bad feeling. ‘She envies my poor little girl her fortune and 
position,” he thought. 

“ But you won’t leave me alone with my stepmother, will you, Ed- 
ward?” Mary said, recurring to her old prayer. “I am not afraid of her, 
nor of any body or any thing in the world, while you are with me,—how 
should I be ?—but I think, if I were to be alone with her again, I should 
die. She would speak to me again as she spoke upon the night of the 
ball, and her bitter taunts would kill me. I could not bear to be in her 
power again, Edward.” 

“ And you shall not, my darling,” answered the young man, enfold- 
ing the slender, trembling figure in his strong arms. “ My own childish 
pet, you shall never be exposed to any woman’s insolence or tyranny. 
You shall be sheltered and protected, and hedged in on every side by 
your husband's love. And when I go to India, you shall sail with me, 
my pearl. Mary, look up and smile at me, and let’s have no more talk 
of cruel stepmothers. How strange it seems to me, Polly dear, that you 
should have been so womanly when you were a child, and yet are so 
childlike now you are a woman!” 

The mistress of Marchmont Towers looked doubtfully at her husband, 
as if she feared her childishness might be displeasing to him. 

“You don’t love me any the less because of that, do you, Edward ?” 
she asked timidly. 

“ Because of what, my treasure ?” 

“ Because I am so—childish ?” 

“Polly,” cried the young man, “do you think Jupiter liked Hebe 
any the less because she was as fresh and innocent as the nectar she 
served out to him? If he had, my dear, he’d have sent for Clotho, or 
Atropos, or some one or other of the elderly maiden ladies of Hades, to 
wait upon him as cup-bearer. I wouldn’t have you otherwise than you 
are, Polly, by so much as one thought.” 

The girl looked up at her husband in a rapture of innocent affection. 

“Tam too happy, Edward,” she said, in a low, awe-stricken whisper. 
“T am too happy. So much happiness can never last.” 

Alas! the orphan girl’s experience of this life had early taught her the 
lesson which some people learn so late. She had learnt to distrust the 
equal blue of a summer sky, the glorious splendour of the blazing sunlight. 
She was accustomed to sorrow; but these brief glimpses of perfect hap- 
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piness filled her with a dim sense of terror. She felt like some earthly 
wanderer who had strayed across the threshold of Paradise. In the midst 
of her delight and admiration she trembled for the moment in which the 
ruthless angels, bearing flaming swords, should drive her from the celes- 
tial gates. 

“Tt can’t last, Edward,” she murmured. 

“Can't last, Polly !” cried the young man; “ why, my dove is trans- 
formed all at once into a raven. We have outlived our troubles, Polly, 
like the hero and heroine in one of your novels; and what is to prevent 
our living happy ever afterwards, like them? If you remember, my dear, 
no sorrows or trials ever fall to the lot of people after marriage. The 
persecutions, the separations, the estrangements, are all ante-nuptial. 
When once your true novelist gets his hero and heroine up to the altar- 
rails in real earnest,—he gets them into the church sometimes, and then 
forbids the banns, or brings a former wife, or a rightful husband, pale 
and denouncing, from behind a pillar, and drives the wretched pair out 
again, to persecute them through three hundred pages more before he 
lets them get back again,—but when once the important words are 
spoken and the knot tied, the story’s done, and the happy couple get 
forty or fifty years’ wedded bliss as a set-off against the miseries they 
have endured in the troubled course of a twelvemonth’s courtship. 
That's the sort of thing, isn’t it, Polly ?” 

The clock of St. Cross, sounding faintly athwart the meadows, struck 
three as the young man finished speaking. 

“Three o’clock, Polly!” he cried; “we must go home, my pet. I 
mean to be business-like to-day.” 

Upon each day in that happy honeymoon holiday Captain Arundel 
had made some such declaration with regard to his intention of being 
business-like; that is to say, setting himself deliberately to the task 
of writing those letters which should announce and explain his mar- 
riage to the people who had a right to hear of it. But the soldier had 
a dislike to all letter-writing, and a special horror of any espistolary 
communication which could come under the denomination of a business- 
letter; sothe easy summer-days slipped by,—the delicious drowsy noon- 
tides, the soft and dreamy twilight, the tender moonlit nights,—and the 
Captain put off the task for which he had no fancy, from after breakfast 
until after dinner, and from after dinner until after breakfast; always 
beguiled away from his open travelling-desk by a word from Mary, who 
called him to the window to look at a pretty child on the village-green 
before the inn, or at the blacksmith’s dog, or the tinker’s donkey, or a 
tired Italian organ-boy who had strayed into that out-of-the-way nook, 
or at the smart butcher from Winchester, who rattled over in a pony- 
cart twice a week to take orders from the gentry round about, and to 
insult and defy the local purveyor, whose stock generally seemed to 
consist of one leg of mutton and a dish of pig’s fry. 

The young couple walked slowly through the meadows, crossing 
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rustic wooden bridges that spanned the winding stream, loitering to look 
down into the clear water at the fish which Captain Arundel pointed out, 
but which Mary could never see, that young lady always fixing her eyes 
upon some long trailing weed afloat in the transparent water, while the 
silvery trout indicated by her husband glided quietly away to the sedgy 
bottom of the stream. They lingered by the water-mill, beneath whose 
shadow some children were fishing; they seized upon every pretext for 
lengthening that sunny homeward walk, and only reached the inn as 
the village-clocks were striking four, at which hour Captain Arundel had 
ordered dinner. 

But after the simple little repast, mild and artless in its nature as the 
fair young spirit of the bride herself; after the landlord, sympathetic yet 
respectful, had in his own person attended upon his two guests; after 
the pretty rustic chamber had been cleared of all evidence of the meal 
that had been eaten,—Edward Arundel began to seriously consider the 
business in hand. 

“The letters must be written, Polly,” he said, seating himself at a 
table near the open window. Trailing branches of jasmine and honey- 
suckle made a framework round the diamond-paned casement; the 
scented blossoms blew into the room with every breath of the warm 
August breeze, and hung trembling in the folds of the chintz curtains. 
Mr. Arundel’s gaze wandered dreamily away through this open window 
to the primitive picture without,—the scattered cottages upon the other 


side of the green, the cattle standing in the pond, the cackling geese 
hurrying homeward across the purple ridge of common, the village gossips 
loitering beneath the faded sign that hung before the low white tavern 
at the angle of the road. He looked at all these things as he flung his 
leathern desk upon the table, and made a great parade of unlocking and 


opening it. 

“The letters must be written,” he repeated, with a smothered sigh. 
“ Did you ever notice a peculiar property in stationery, Polly ?” 

Mrs. Edward Arundel only opened her brown eyes to their widest 
extent, and stared at her husband. 

“No; I see you haven't,” said the young man. “ How should you, 
you fortunate Polly? you’ve never had to write any business-letters yet, 
though you are an heiress. The peculiarity of all stationery, my dear, 
is, that it is possessed of an intuitive knowledge of the object for which 
it is to be used. If one has to write an unpleasant letter, Polly, it might 
go a little smoother, you know ; one might round one’s paragraphs, and 
spell the difficult words—the ‘ believes’ and ‘receives,’ the ‘tills’ and 
‘untils,’ and all that sort of thing—better with a pleasant pen, an easy- 
going, jolly, soft-nibbed quill, that would seem to say, ‘Cheer up, old 
fellow ; I'll carry you through it; we'll get to “your very obedient ser- 
vant” before you know where you are,’ and so on. But, bless your 
heart, Polly, let a poor unbusiness-like fellow try to write a business- 
letter, and every thing goes against him. The pen knows what he’s at, 
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and jibs and stumbles and shies about the paper like a broken-down 
screw; the ink turns thick and lumpy, the paper gets as greasy as a 
London pavement after a fall of snow, till a poor fellow gives up, and 
knocks under to the force of circumstances. You see if my pen doesn’t 
splutter, Polly, the moment I address Richard Paulette.” 

Captain Arundel was very careful in the adjustment of his sheet of 
paper, and began his letter with an air of resolution. 

“ White Hart Inn, Milldale, near Winchester, August 14th. 

“ My pear Sir,” 

He wrote as much as this with great promptitude, and then, with his 
elbow on the table, fell to staring at his pretty young wife and drumming 
his fingers on his chin. Mary was sitting opposite her husband at the 
open window, working, or making a pretence of being occupied with 
some impossible fragment of Berlin wool-work, while she watched her 
husband. 

“‘ How pretty you look in that white frock, Polly !” said the soldier ; 
“you call those things frocks, don’t you? And that blue sash, too,—you 
ought always to wear white, Mary, like your namesakes abroad who are 
vouée au blane by their faithful mothers, and who are a blessing to the 
laundresses for the first seven or fourteen years of their lives. What shall 
I say to Paulette? He’s such a jolly fellow, there oughtn’t to be much 
difficulty about the matter. ‘ My dear Sir,’ seems absurdly stiff; ‘ My 
dear Paulette,’—that’s better,—‘ I write this to inform you that your 
client, Miss Mary March— What's that, Pollv?” 

Tt was the postman, a youth upon a pony, with the afternoon letters 
from London. Captain Arundel flung down his pen and went to the 
window. He had some interest in this young man’s arrival, as he had 
left orders that such letters as were addressed to him at the hotel in 
Covent Garden should be forwarded to him at Milldale. 

“T dare say there’s a letter from Germany, Polly,” he said eagerly. 
““My mother and Letitia are capital correspondents; I'll wager any thing 
there’s a letter, and I can answer it in the one I’m going to write this 
evening, and that'll be killing two birds with one stone. I’ll run down 
to the postman, Polly.” 

Captain Arundel had good reason to go after his letters, for there 
seemed little chance of those missives being brought to him. The youth- 
ful postman was standing in the porch drinking ale out of a ponderous 
earthenware mug, and talking to the landlord, when Edward went down. 

“ Any letters for me, Dick?” the Captain asked. He knew the Chris- 
tian name of almost every visitor or hanger-on at the little inn, though 
he had not stayed there an entire fortnight, and was as popular and ad- 
mired as if he had been some free-spoken young squire to whom all the 
land round about belonged. 

“’Kes, sir,” the young man answered, shuffling off his cap ; “ there be 
two letters for ye.” 

He handed the two packets to Captain Arundel, who locked doubt- 
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fully at the address of the uppermost, which, like the other, had been re- 
directed by the people at the London hotel. The original address of this 
letter was in a handwriting that was strange to him; but it bore the 
postmark of the village from which the Dangerfield letters were sent. 

The back of the inn looked into an orchard, and through an open door 
opposite to the porch Edward Arundel saw the low branches of the trees, 
and the ripening fruit red and golden in the afternoon sunlight. He 
went out into this orchard to read his letters, his mind a little disturbed 
by the strange handwriting upon the Dangerfield epistle. 

The letter was from his father’s housekeeper, imploring him most 
earnestly to go down to the Park without delay. Squire Arundel had 
- been seized with an attack of paralysis, and was declared to be in immi- 
nent danger. Mrs. and Miss Arundel and Mr. Reginald were away in 
Germany. The faithful old servant implored the younger son to lose no 
time in hurrying home, if he wished to see his father alive. 

The soldier stood leaning against the gnarled gray trunk of an old 
apple-tree, staring at this letter with a white awe-stricken face. 

What was he todo? He must go to his father, of course. He must 
go without a moment’s delay. He must catch the first train that would 
carry him westward from Southampton. There could be no question as 
to his duty. He must go; he must leave his young wife. 

His heart sank with a sharp thrill of pain, and with perhaps some 
faint shuddering sense of an unknown terror, as he thought of this. 

“Tt was lucky I didn’t write the letters,” he reflected; ‘‘ no one will 
guess the secret of my darling’s retreat. She can stay here till I come 
back to her. God knows I shall hurry back the moment my duty sets me 
free. These people will take care of her. No one will know where to 
look for her. I’m very glad I didn’t write to Olivia. We were so happy 
this morning! Who could think that sorrow would come between us so 
soon ?” 

Captain Arundel looked at his watch. It was a quarter to six o'clock, 
and he knew that an express left Southampton for the west at eight. 
There would be time for him to catch that train with the help of a 
sturdy pony belonging to the landlord of the White Hart, which would 
rattle him over to the station in an hour anda half. There would be 
time for him to catch the train; but, oh, how little time to comfort his 
darling ; how little time to reconcile his young wife to the temporary 
separation ! 

He hurried back to the porch, briefly explained to the landlord what 
had happened, ordered the pony and gig to be got ready immediately, 
and then went very, very slowly upstairs, to the room in which his 
young wife sat by the open window waiting for his return. 

Mary looked up at his face as he entered the room, and that one 
glance told her of some new sorrow. 

“Edward,” she cried, starting up from her chair with a look of 
terror, “‘ my stepmother has come.” 
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Even in his trouble the young man smiled at his foolish wife’s all- 
absorbing fear of Olivia Marchmont. 

“No, my darling,” he said; “I wish to heaven our worst trouble 
were the chance of your father’s widow breaking in upon us. Something 
has happened, Mary; something very sorrowful, very serious for me. 
My father is ill, Polly dear, dangerously ill, and I must go to him.” 

Mary Arundel drew a long breath. Her face had grown very white, 
and the hands that were linked tightly together upon her husband’s 
shoulder trembled a little. 

“T will try to bear it,” she said; “I will try to bear it.” 

“God bless you, my darling !” the soldier answered fervently, clasping 
his young wife to his breast. “I know you will. It will be a very short 
parting, Mary dearest. I will come back to you directly I have seen my 
father. If he is worse, there will be little need for me to stop at Dan- 
gerfield; if he is better, I can take you back there with me. My own 
darling love, it is very bitter for us to be parted thus; but I know that 
you will bear it like a heroine. Won't you, Polly ?” 

“T will try to bear it, dear.” 

She said very little more than this, but clung about her husband, 
not with any desperate force, not with any clamorous and tumultuous 
grief, but with a half-despondent resignation; as a drowning man, whose 
strength is well-nigh exhausted, may cling, in his hopelessness, to a spar 
which he knows he must presently abandon. 

Mary Arundel followed her busband hither and thither while he made 
his brief and hurried preparations for the sudden journey; but although 
she was powerless to assist him,—for her trembling hands let fall every 
thing she tried to hold, and there was a mist before her eyes, which dis- 
torted and blotted the outline of each object she looked at,—she hindered 
him by no noisy lamentations, she distressed him by no tears. She suf- 
fered, as it was her habit to suffer, quietly and uncomplainingly. 

The sun was sinking when she went with Edward downstairs to the 
porch, before which the landlord’s pony and gig were in waiting, in cus- 
tody of a smart lad who was to drive Mr. Arundel to Southampton. 
There was no time for any protracted farewell. It was better so, per- 
haps, Edward thought. He would be back so soon, that the grief he felt 
in this parting—and it may be that his suffering was scarcely less than 
Mary’s—seemed wasted anguish, to which it would have been sheer cow- 
ardice to give way. But for all this the soldier very nearly broke down 
when he saw his childish wife’s piteous face, white in the evening sun- 
light, turned to him in mute appeal, as if the quivering lips would fain 
have entreated him to abandon all and to remain. He lifted the fragile 
figure in his arms,—alas! it had never seemed so fragile as now,—and 
covered the pale face with passionate kisses and fast-dropping tears. 

“God bless and defend you, Mary! God keep—” 

He was ashamed of the huskiness of his voice, and putting his wife 
suddenly away from him, he sprang into the gig, snatched the reins from 
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the boy’s hand, and drove away at the pony’s best speed. The old-fash- 
ioned vehicle disappeared in a cloud of dust; and Mary, looking after 
her husband with eyes that were as yet tearless, saw nothing but glaring 
light and confusion, and a pastoral landscape that reeled and heaved like 
a stormy sea, 

It seemed to her, as she went slowly back to her room, and sat 
down amidst the disorder of open portmanteaus and overturned hatboxes, 
which the young man had thrown here and there in his hurried selection 
of the few things necessary for him to take on his hasty journey—it 
seemed as if the greatest calamity of her life had now befallen her. As 
hopelessly as she had thought of her father’s death, she now thought of 
Edward Arundel’s departure. She could not see beyond the acute anguish 
of this separation. She could not realise to herself that there was no 
cause for all this terrible sorrow ; that the parting was only a temporary 
one; and that her husband would return to her in a few days at the 
furthest. Now that she was alone, that the necessity for heroism was 
past, she abandoned herself utterly to the despair that had held posses- 
sion of her soul from the moment in which Captain Arundel had told her 
of his father’s illness. 

The sun went down behind the purple hills that sheltered the western 
side of the little village. The tree-tops in the orchard below the open win- 
dow of Mrs. Arundel’s bedroom grew dim in the gray twilight. Little by 
little the sound of voices in the rooms below died away into stillness. 
The fresh rosy-cheeked country girl who had waited upon the young 
husband and wife, came into the sitting-room with a pair of wax-candles 
in old-fashioned silver candlesticks, and lingered in the room for a little 
time, expecting to receive some order from the lonely watcher. But 
Mary had locked the door of her bedchamber, and sat with her head upon 
the sill of the open window, looking wearily out into the dim orchard. 
It was only when the stars glimmered in the tranquil sky that the girl's 
blank despair gave way before a sudden burst of tears, and she flung 
herself down beside the white-curtained bed to pray for her young hus- 
band. She prayed for him in an ecstatic fervour of love and faith, 
carried away by the new hopefulness that arose out of her ardent sup- 
plications, and picturing him going triumphant on his course, to find his 
father out of danger,—restored to health, perhaps,—and to return to her 
before the stars glimmered through the darkness of another summer’s 
night. She prayed for him, hoping and believing every thing; though 
at the hour in which she knelt, with the faint starlight shimmering upon 
her up-turned face and clasped hands, Edward Arundel was lying, 
maimed and senseless, in the wretched waiting-room of a little railway 
station in Dorsetshire, watched over by an obscure country surgeon, 
while the frightened officials seudded here and there in search of some 
vehicle in which the young man might be conveyed to the nearest 
town. 


There had been one of those accidents which seem terribly common on 
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every line of railway, however well managed. A signal-man had mistaken 
one train for another; a flag had been dropped too soon; and the down- 
express had run into a heavy luggage-train blundering up from Exeter 
with farm produce for the London markets. Two men had been killed, 
and a great many passengers hurt; some very seriously. Edward Arun- 
del’s case was perhaps one of the most serious amongst these. 


CuHapTerR XIX. 


SOUNDING THE DEPTHS. 


Lavinta WEsTON spent the evening after her visit to Marchmont 
Towers at her writing-desk, which, like every thing else appertaining to 
her, was a model of neatness and propriety ; perfect in its way, although it 
was no marvellous specimen of walnut-wood and burnished gold, no elegant 
structure of papier-miché ard mother-of-pearl, but simply a school-girl’s 
rosewood velvet-lined desk, bought for fifteen shillings or a guinea. 

Mrs. Weston had administered the evening refreshment of weak tea, 
stale bread, and strong butter to her meek husband, and had dismissed 
him to the surgery, a sunken and rather cellar-like apartment opening 
out of the prim second-best parlour, and approached from the village 
street by a side-door. The surgeon was very well content to employ 
himself with the preparation of such draughts and boluses as were re- 
quired by the ailing inhabitants of Kemberling, while his wife sat at her 
desk in the room above him. He left his gallipots and pestle and mortar 
once or twice in the course of the evening, to clamber ponderously up 
the three or four stairs leading to the sitting-room, and stare through 
the keyhole of the door at Mrs. Weston’s thoughtful face, and busy hand 
gliding softly over the smooth note-paper. He did this in no prying or 
suspicious spirit, but out of sheer admiration for his wife. 

“What a mind she has!” he murmured rapturously, as he went back 
to his work; “ what a mind !” 

The letter which Lavinia Weston wrote that evening was a very 
long one. She was one of those women who write long letters upon 
every convenient occasion. To-night she covered two sheets of note- 
paper with her small neat handwriting. Those two sheets contained a 
detailed account of the interview that had taken place that day between 
the surgeon’s wife and Olivia; and the letter was addressed to the artist, 
Paul Marchmont. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of the receipt of this letter that Paul 
Marchmont arrived at his sister’s house at Kemberling two days after 
Mrs. Weston’s visit to Marchmont Towers. He told the surgeon that he 
came to Lincolnshire for a few days’ change of air, after a long spell of 
very hard work; and George Weston, who looked upon his brother-ia- 
law as an intellectual demigod, was very well content to accept any 
explanation of Mr. Marchmont’s visit. 

“ Kemberling isn’t a very lively place for you, Mr. Paul,” he said 
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apologetically,—he always called his wife’s brother Mr. Paul,—“ but I 
dare say Lavinia will contrive to make you comfortable. She persuaded 
me to come here when old Dawnfield died; but I can’t say she acted 
with her usual tact, for the business ain’t as good as my Stanfield prac- 
tice; but I don’t tell Lavinia so.” 

Paul Marchmont smiled. 

“The business will pick up by and by, I dare say,” he said. “You'll 
have the Marchmont Towers’ family to attend to in good time, I 
suppose.” ° 

“That’s what Lavinia said,” answered the surgeon. ‘‘ Mrs. John 
Marchmont can’t refuse to employ a relation,’ she says; ‘and, as first 
cousin to Mary Marchmont’s father, I ought’—meaning herself, you 
know—‘ to have some influence in that quarter.’ But then, you see, the 
very week we come here the gal goes and runs away; which rather, as 
one may say, puts a spoke in our wheel, you know.” 

Mr. George Weston rubbed his chin reflectively as he concluded 
thus. He was a man given to spending his leisure-hours—when he had 
any leisure, which was not very often—in tavern parlours, where the 
affairs of the nation were settled and unsettled every evening over six- 
penny glasses of hollands and water; and he regretted his removal from 
Stanfield, which had been as the uprooting of all his dearest associations. 
He was a solemn man, who never hazarded an opinion lightly,—perhaps 
because he never had an opinion to hazard,—and his stolidity won him 
a good deal of respect from strangers; but in the hands of his wife he 
was meeker than the doves that cooed in the pigeon-house behind his 
dwelling, and more plastic than the knob of white wax upon which 
industrious Mrs. Weston was wont to rub her thread when engaged in 
the mysteries of that elaborate and terrible science which women para- 
doxically call plain needlework. 

Paul Marchmont presented himself at the Towers upon the day after 
his arrival at Kemberling. His interview with the widow was a very 
long one. He had studied every line of his sister’s letter; he had weighed 
every word that had fallen from Olivia’s lips and had been recorded by 
Lavinia Weston; and taking the knowledge thus obtained as his start- 
ing-point, he took his dissecting-knife and went to work at an intellectual 
autopsy. He anatomised the wretched woman’s soul. He made her tell 
her secret, and bare her tortured breast before him; now wringing some 
hasty word from her impatience, now entrapping her into some admis- 
sion,—if only as much as a defiant look, a sudden lowering of the dark 
brows, an involuntary compression of the lips. He made her reveal her- 
self to him. Poor Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were sorry blunderers 
in that art which is vulgarly called pumping, and were easily put out by 
a few quips and quaint retorts from the mad Danish prince; but Paul 
Marchmont would have played upon Hamlet more deftly than ever 
mortal musician played upon pipe or recorder, and would have fathomed 
the remotest depths of that sorrowful and erratic soul. Olivia writhed 
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under the torture of that polite inquisition, for she knew that her secrets 
were being extorted from her; that her pitiful folly—that folly which 
she would have denied even to herself, if possible—was being laid 
bare in all its weak foolishness. She knew this; but she was compelled 
to smile in the face of her bland inquisitor, to respond to his common- 
place expressions of concern about the protracted absence of the missing 
girl, and meekly to receive his suggestions respecting the course it was 
her duty to take. He had the air of responding to her suggestions, 
rather than of himself dictating any particular line of conduct. He 
affected to believe that he was only agreeing with some understood ideas 
of hers, while he urged his own views upon her. 

“Then we are quite of one mind in this, my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” 
he said at last; “this unfortunate girl must not be suffered to remain 
away from her legitimate home any longer than we can help. It is our 
duty to find and bring her back. I need scarcely say that you, being 
bound to her by every. tie of affection, and having, beyond this, the 
strongest claim upon her gratitude for your devoted fulfilment of the 
trust confided in you,—one hears of these things, Mrs. Marchmont, in a 
country village like Kemberling,—I need scarcely say that you are the 
most fitting person to win the poor child back to a sense of her duty—if 
she can be won to such a sense.” Paul Marchmont added, after a sud- 
den pause and a thoughtful sigh, “ I sometimes fear—”’ 

He stopped abruptly, waiting until Olivia should question him. 

“ You sometimes fear— ?” 

“That—that the error into which Miss Marchmont has fallen is the 
result of a mental rather than of a moral deficiency.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘«T mean this, my dear Mrs. Marchmont,” answered the artist gravely ; 
“ one of the most powerful evidences of the soundness of a map’s brain is 
his capability of assigning a reasonable motive for every action of his life. 
No matter how unreasonable the action in itself may seem, if the motive 
for that action can be demonstrated. But the moment a man acts with- 
out motive, we begin to take alarm and to watch him. He is eccentric; 
his conduct is no longer amenable to ordinary rule; and we begin to trace 
his eccentricities to some weakness or deficiency in his judgment or intel- 
lect. Now, I ask you what motive Mary Marchmont can have had for 
running away from this house ?” 

Olivia quailed under the piercing scrutiny of the artist’s cold gray 
eyes, but she did not attempt to reply to his question. 

“The answer is very simple,” he continued, after that long scrutiny ; 
“the girl could have had no cause for flight; while, on the other hand, 
every reasonable motive that can be supposed to actuate a woman’s con- 
duct was arrayed against her. She bad a happy home, a kind step- 
mother. She was within a few years of becoming undisputed mistress of 
a very large estate. And yet, immediately after having assisted at a 
festive entertainment, to all appearance as gay and happy as the gayest 
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and happiest there, this girl runs away in the dead of the night, abandon 
ing the mansion which is her own property, and assigning no reason 
whatever for what she does. Can you wonder, then, if I feel confirmed 
in an opinion that I formed upon the day on which I heard the reading 
of my cousin’s will?” 

“¢ What opinion ?” 

“That Mary Marchmont is as feeble in mind as she is fragile in 
body.” ’ 

He launched this sentence boldly, and waited for Olivia’s reply. He 
had discovered the widow’s secret. He had fathomed the cause of her 
jealous hatred of Mary Marchmont; but even he did not yet understand 
the nature of the conflict in the desperate woman’s breast. She could 
not be wicked all at once. Against every fresh sin she made a fresh 
struggle, and she would not accept the lie which the artist tried to force 
upon her. 

“T do not think that there is any deficiency in my stepdaughter’s 
intellect,” she said resolutely. 

She was beginning to understand that Paul Marchmont wanted to 
ally himself with her against the orphan heiress, but as yet she did not 
understand why he should do so. She was slow to comprehend feelings 
that were utterly foreign to her own nature. There was so little of mer- 
cenary baseness in this strange woman’s soul, that had the flame of a 
candle alone stood between her and the possession of Marchmont Towers, 
I doubt if she would have cared to waste a breath upon its extinction. 
She had lived away from the world, and out of the world; and it was 
difficult for her to comprehend the mean and paltry wickednesses which 
arise out of the worship of Baal. 

Paul Marchmont recoiled a little before the straight answer which 
the widow had given him. 

“You think Miss Marchmont strong-minded, then, perhaps?” he 
said. 

“No; not strong-minded.” 

“« My dear Mrs. Marchmont, you deal in paradoxes,” exclaimed the 
artist. ‘You say that your stepdaughter is neither weak-minded nor 
strong-minded ?” 

“Weak enough, perhaps, to be easily influenced by other people ; 
weak enough to believe any thing my cousin Edward Arundel might 
choose to tell her; but not what is generally called deficient in intellect.” 

“You think her perfectly able to take care of herself?” 

“Yes; I think so.” 

“ And yet this running away looks almost as if—but I have no wish 
to force any unpleasant belief upon you, my dear madam. I think—as 
you yourself appear to suggest—that the best thing we can do is to get 
this poor girl home again as quickly as possible. It will never do for the 
mistress of Marchmont Towers to be wandering about the world with Mr. 
Edward Arundel. Pray pardon me, Mrs. Marchmont, if I speak rather 
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disrespectfully of your cousin ; but I really cannot think that the gentle- 
man has acted very honourably in this business.” 

Olivia was silent. She remembered the passionate indignation of the 
young soldier, the angry defiance hurled at her, as Edward Arundel gal- 
loped away from the gaunt western fagade. She remembered these 
things, and involuntarily contrasted them with the smooth blandness of 
Paul Marchmont’s talk, and the deadly purpose lurking beneath it—of 
which deadly purpose some faint suspicion was beginning to dawn upon 
her. 

If she could have thought Mary Marchmont mad,—if she could have 
thought Edward Arundel base,—she would have been glad; for then 
there would have been some excuse for her own wickedness. But she 
could not think so. She slipped little by little down into the black gulf, 
dragged now by her own mad passion, now lured yet further downward 
by Paul Marchmont. 

Between this man and eleven thousand a year the life of a fragile girl 
was the solitary obstacle. For three years it had been so, and for three 
years Paul Marchmont had waited—patiently, as it was his habit to wait 
—the hour and the opportunity for action. The hour and opportunity 
had come, and this woman, Olivia Marchmont, only stood in his way. 
She must become either his enemy or his tool, to be baffled or to be 
made useful. He had now sounded the depths of her nature, and he 
determined to make her his tool. 

“Tt shall be my business to discover this poor child’s hiding-place,” 
he said; “ when that is found, I will communicate with you, and I know 
you will not refuse to fulfil the trust confided to you by your late husband. 
You will bring your stepdaughter back to this house, and henceforward 
protect her from the dangerous influence of Edward Arundel.” 

Olivia looked at the speaker with an expression which seemed like 
terror. It was as if she said, 

“ Are you the devil, that you hold ont this temptation to me, and twist 
my own passions to serve your purpose ?” 

And then she paltered with her conscience. 

“ Do you consider that it is my duty to do this ?” she asked. 

“My dear Mrs. Marchmont, most decidedly.” 

“T will do it, then. I—I—wish to do my duty.” 

“ And you can perform no greater act of charity than by bringing 
this unhappy girl back to a sense of her duty. Remember, that her repu- 
tation, her future happiness, may fall a sacrifice to this foolish conduct, 
which, I regret to say, is very generally known in the neighbourhood. 
Forgive me if I express my opinion too freely; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that if Mr. Arundel’s intentions had been strictly honourable, he 
would have written to you before this, to tell you that his search for the 
missing girl had failed ; or, in the event of his finding her, he would have 
taken the earliest opportunity of bringing her back to her own home. 
My poor cousin’s somewhat unprotected position, her wealth, and her 
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inexperience of the world, place her at the mercy of a fortune-hunter ; 
and Mr. Arundel has himself to thank if his conduct gives rise to the 
belief that he wishes to compromise this girl in the eyes of the scandalous, 
and thus make sure of your consent to a marriage which would give him 
command of my cousin’s fortune.” 

Olivia Marchmont’s bosom heaved with the stormy beating of her 
heart. Was she to sit calmly by and hold her peace while this man slan- 
dered the brave young soldier, the bold, reckless, generous-hearted lad, 
who had shone upon her out of the darkness of her life, as the very incar- 
nation of all that is noble and admirable in mankind? Was she to sit 
quietly by and hear a stranger lie away her kinsman’s honour, and truth, 
and manhood ? 

Yes, she must do so. This man had offered her a price for her truth 
and her soul. He was ready to help her to the revenge she longed for. 
He was ready to give her his aid in separating the innocent young lovers, 
whose pure affection had poisoned her life, whose happiness was worse 
than the worst death to her. She kept silent, therefore, and waited for 
Paul to speak again. 

“‘T will go up to Town to-morrow, and set to work about this business,” 
the artist said, as he rose to take leave of Mrs. Marchmont; “I do not 
believe that I shall have much difficulty in finding the young lady’s 
hiding-place. My first task shall be to look for Mr. Arundel. You can 
perhaps give me the address of some place in London where your cousin 
is in the habit of staying ?” 

“T can.” 

“Thank you; that will very much simplify matters. I shall write 
you immediate word of any discovery I make, and will then leave all the 
rest to you. My influence over Mary Marchmont as an entire stranger 
could be nothing. Yours, on the contrary, must be unbounded. It will 
be for you to act upon my letter.” 


Olivia Marchmont waited for two days and nights for the promised 
letter. Upon the third morning it came. The artist’s epistle was very 
brief : 


“My pear Mrs. Marcumont,—I have made the necessary dis- 
covery. Miss Marchmont is to be found at the White Hart Inn, Mill- 
dale, near Winchester. May I venture to urge your proceeding there in 
search of her without delay ? 


“ Yours very faithfully, 


“ PauL MaRcuMonrT. 
“Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, Aug. 15th.” 
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Che Social Position of Actors. 


By EDMUND YATES. 


In a recent number of the Saturday Review there appeared an article 
entitled “The Praises of Professions,” which exhibited a more than usual 
amount of the self-sufficiency and arrogance which invariably characterise 
that singular mixture of pedantry and slang. A brilliant speech, delivered 
by Mr. Charles Dickens at the dinner of the General Theatrical Fund, 
inspired the writer with his theme; and finding that he was enabled to 
sneer at Mr. Dickens, to partly snub and partly patronise the theatrical 
profession, and to air his self-importance simultaneously, he set to work 
with a will, and sedulously improved the occasion. Writing anonymously, 
and in a periodical of large circulation and undoubted power, the essayist 
looks down from a moral height, equivalent, no doubt, to the actual posi- 
tion of his chambers; and while he pats the actors’ heads for sundry 
recent improvements, carefully tucks up his sleeve, lest it should be soiled 
by any contact with the vagabond crew. The entire article is indeed of 
the most superfine character: in it are blended the cultured refinement 
of the swell, and the stern morality of the Conservative county gentleman ; 
and the subjects treated of—the actors—are regarded from the points of 
view of both these classes: regarded by the latter as rogues and vaga- 
bonds; by the former as amusing mummers, who serve to pass the 
time, but must always be kept at a proper distance. 

A careful perusal of the article will, however, speedily enable the 
reader to rub off this aristocratic veneer, and to find underneath the regu- 
lar old-fashioned, paid-by-the-week essayist, whose hand has so often been 
turned against every one pleasing and popular. As we read, Belgravia 
melts away into Pump Court; and in place of a Howard, a Stanley, or 
even a De Boots, we find our old friend Briefless, dressed in his best 
clothes to imbue his mind with grand ideas, and having laid aside for 
the nonce his cap and bells and his bucket of dirty water. He is scarcely 
through his first fifty lines before an allusion -to his profession crops 
out. ‘Even the law,” he says, “ has its poetry; and if its highest emin- 
ences are generally the prizes of a second-rate ambition, and chancellors 
have too often been men who have risen by intrigue with the luxury of 
unfettered jobbing, yet,” &c. &c.,—which is meant as a consolation for 
Briefiess and his fellows, who never arrive at any eminence at all. He 
then proceeds to make some very novel and highly-interesting remarks 
on the actor’s calling, and the opportunities it gives for directly appealing 
to the feelings (remarks which had previously been made, and made in 
rather better language too, by a man named Hazlitt, before Briefless was 
born); and then he slips at once into his subject, and tells*us why there is 
@ prejudice against actors. 

“* Why there is a prejudice against actors is obvious. While society 
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is establishing itself, and assuming a distinct and national character, only 
those callings are thought honourable which are connected with the 
machinery of government, or which minister to the immediate and direct 
wants of man. In England, where we have had for so many years the 
peculiar institution of an aristocracy eminently aristocratic, and yet ex- 
panding to receive new-comers, no profession has been thought much of 
which does not open the door of aristocracy to an aspirant.” 

These are doubtless very noble sentiments; but they are not very in- 
telligible. What will happen when society has “ established itself,” and 
the “distinct and national character” is assumed (and one would have 
thought England had been inhabited sufficiently long to allow of both 
these results being achieved), we are not told; but meanwhile we are 
assured that a calling which is “‘ connected with the machinery of govern- 
ment’”—say a tide-waiter or a postman, for instance; or a cheesemonger, 
who “ministers to the immediate and direct wants of man”—is alone 
thought honourable. Again, “no profession is thought much of which 
does not open the door of aristocracy to an aspirant.” Which are the 
professions that have this hall-porter-ish power? and what is the “ aris- 
tocracy” the door of which is opened? Does the obstetric physician, who 
after years of court attendance is created a baronet, become an aristocrat ? 
Does the hard-working public servant, on whom, just before the close of 
his official life, is conferred the dignity of K.C.B.? City bankers, with 
plethoric money-bags; lawyers, who have arrived at the highest dignity 
of their profession; and grim old warriors, who have fought their way 
upwards at the point of the sword,—all these are occasionally raised to 
the peerage. But I doubt whether the original peers—the blue-blooded 
ones, the Norman-Conquest arrivals—would allow that they were aris- 
tocrats; nor do I imagine that the successful men themselves, when they 
were junior partners, briefless barristers, or penniless subalterns, were 
“thought much of” on account of their “ professions.” 

It is gratifying to find our friend Briefless admitting shortly that 
“actors are not much below the standard of educated people ;” though 
he immediately qualifies the assertion by stating, that “few of them, 
however, fully attain it.” I am bound to state, that a considerable ex- 
perience of actors leads me to dissent entirely from Briefless’s assertion. 
Certainly an actor with a University, or even a public-school, education 
is an exception to the rule; but I find actors with quite as large a smatter- 
ing of general knowledge, with quite as numerous natural gifts, and with 
quite as great conversational powers, as the majority of those persons of 
whom “ Society” is composed. ‘True, the actor does not talk as a Satur- 
day Reviewer writes; and Heaven forbid he should. It is nothing to 
him that certain books of Livy were lost; he has never read Cicero De 
Officiis ; he would probably fail in an attempt to construe the simplest 
passage of Corrfelius Nepos, or to demonstrate the easiest proposition of 
Euclid. But, strange though it may appear to some, there is society, 
and pleasant society too, in which ignorance of these subjects is not con- 
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sidered fatal; current politics, current literature, and the social topics of 
the day, are discussed with freedom and debated with keenness ; and in 
these discussions the actor will generally be found to hold his own. 
Nor do I think that the charge of a want of education can Le preferred 
against the actor in his business. Though the old notion of referring to 
the stage as the school for proper pronunciation is long since properly 
exploded, I maintain that in the vast majority of instances actors in their 
vocation exhibit no lack of education. Certain affectations of speech are, 
of course, here and there to be found; but they have for the most part 
disappeared,—7/ n’y a rien qui tue comme un ridicule ; and, under the 
friendly chaff of the Punch staff, “ske-ey” and “ ble-ew” and such-like 
have died out of the theatrical vocabulary. It is in his pronunciation of 
French that the actor is weakest. ‘‘ Mossoo” and “ Ong-ree” with him 
stand for “ Monsieur” and “ Henri ;” Genevidve becomes Jenny-veeve ; 
Jacques drops into Jacks; and the entire language suffers in the same 
way. But he is by no means alone in this deficiency. Did any reader ever 
meet a party of University young men reading in Switzerland during the 
Long Vacation, and listen to their notion of the French language? Did 
any one ever hear a select party of British barristers at Chamouni or 
Courmayeur giving instructions to their guides in what was supposed 
to be the guides’ native tongue, but the idioms of which reminded one 
of the Cock in Fleet Street, while tae accent smacked strongly of Chan- 
cery Lane? It is impossible to speak French or German with a pure 
accent, unless you have been educated or lived long in France or Ger- 
many; and though I grant the actor’s deficiency in this instance, I don’t 
think he is one whit behind the majority of home-educated youths or 
young ladies. 

And the mention of young ladies reminds me that on the female 
members of the theatrical profession Briefless is very hard. ‘There is a 
fine honest Abernethy-like roughness about him. ‘We don’t see why 
absurd compliments should be paid,” he says. ‘Comparatively few ac- 
tresses act like ladies ; actresses do not, as a rule, walk, or pronounce their 
words, or smile, or speak, as ladies do.” No, Briefless, you are perfectly 
right,—they do not; and it’s a very noble, gallant, and gentlemanly thing 
of you to tell them of it. You see, as a rule, women do not work in 
England except from sheer necessity ; and “ actresses who are clever and 
pleasant, but who carry into what are supposed to be Belgravian draw- 
ing-rooms the pronunciation and playfulness of Brixton and Hoxton,” 
have not had much experience of the life they have occasionally to 
portray, and can only trust to their imagination for their guide. ‘They 
have probably come upon the stage when they were very young to earn 
their own living, or to be the bread-winners for some now past work ; 
and though by their special talents they are sufficiently “clever and 
pleasant” to move all hearts with the exercise of the savage ambition of 
Lady Macbeth, the tender devotion of Cordelia, or the winning petulance 
of Beatrice, they have not had time to copy the pronunciation, walk, or 
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smile of those duchesses with whom you, Briefless, doubtless associate ; 
and you are quite right to point this out to those in your own delicate 
and refined way. Nor do I see, unless the owners of “ Belgravian draw- 
ing-rooms” place their daughters on the stage, how the mistake is to be 
rectified. 

In that noble sweeping style which so admirably becomes him, our 
friend next says: “The whole of the genteel life of the stage, in our 
opinion, requires a thorough revolution. It is absurdly conventional. It 
affects to represent the manners of English ladies and gentlemen ; and it 
no more. represents them than it does the manners of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. . . . ‘There are, it is true, perhaps half a dozen very gentlemanly 
actors in London; but then they are scattered ;” and it shocks Brietless 
to see “one gentlemanly actor surrounded by the usual theatrical swells.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this; but it should be recollected that 
in every profession there are various degrees of excellence, and that in the 
theatrical, as well as in the regular army, the number of generals is very 
disproportionate to that of the rank and file. A manager is unable to 
procure a certain number of gentlemen, accustomed to the best society, 
for such remuneration (say a shilling a night) as he can hold out to them ; 
and an application to Earl Russell to send down a few of the best-look- 
ing and least-occupied. unattached attachés to appear in the club-scene 
of Money, would probably not meet with success. 

I think it will be allowed, fiom the quotations I have made, that the 
tone of this Saturday Review article is particularly offensive to those 
classes of whom it treats, and by no means calculated to elevate the actor’s 
calling in the opinion of the general public; but it may yet do some good, 
if it only directs the actor’s attention to himself, and makes him observe 
in what he differs from those around him. His social position is in his 
own hands, and he can render it an excellent and an estimable one if 
he only sets to work the right way. To my thinking, the first thing he 
has to do is to give up the very general idea that the mere fact of being 
an actor makes him a great man, and that his eccentricities of dress, 
manners, and monetary matters should be overlooked on that account. 
That such a feeling exists to a very great extent, my theatrical experiences 
enable me to vouch; and I myself was told by an actor, whose salary 
certainly never exceeded three pounds per week, that, “ after all, perhaps, 
a certainty was the best, and that he thought he would renounce all his 
dreams of ambition, and consent to become a clerk, for a salary of 5000. 
a year.” An estimable man in private life, his stage-mission was to wear 
bald foreheads, thump bamboo-canes on the ground, and bestow fat pocket- 
books on insolent nephews ; and to renounce that for a good Government 
appointment, he called “ giving up his dreams of ambition” ! 

The mere fact of being an actor should, I think, make a man extra- 
ordinarily careful as to his demeanour, and should render him specially 
particular as to his dress and manners. All of us who know any thing 
about theatricals know some three or four leading actors, of whom the 
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general public say, “I met Blank the other night at dinner. I was so 
astonished ; he’s so unhke an actor!” Which, being translated, means, 
“ Blank’s appearance was quiet, his manners unobtrusive ; and ke didn’t 
ask for the salt in blank-verse, or make faces at the butler.” There are 
many men who think an actor public property, who grin when they see 
him walking in the street, and even accost him without any introduction ; 
and there are many actors who like this sort of thing, and call it “ popu- 
larity.” They are “ before the public ;” so is Lord Derby; but I should 
be sorry to be the man who attempted any backslapping familiarity with 
that noble peer, merely because he is a public man. I know I differ from 
several well-meaning men, kind friends of mine; but the actor’s privacy 
out of business is, to my thinking, so essential to his social status, that I 
hold the mummeries of the Dramatic College Fancy Fair, yearly prac- 
tised at the Crystal Palace,—where, before spectators at half-a-crown 
a head, the leading members of the profession abnegate their dignity 
and play the fool,—-as one of the greatest obstacles to their attainment of 
that status. 

No; Briefless notwithstanding, depend upon this, that if the actor 
pursues his profession as every other man pursues his,—holds but a 
modest opinion of his own merits, carefully avoids any uncalled-for public 
display, and leads an honourable life,—he will find ready for his taking- 
up a social position which cannot be gainsayed, and which shall be safe 
even from the insolent patronage of the Saturday Review. 
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Osman and Amueh. 
A TALE OF CATRO LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Quarter of the Hanafee is well remembered by tourists who have 
wandered from the Frank region of Cairo in search of the beautiful 
mosques and picturesque old houses of the Muslim quarters. There is a 
portion of the Hanafee where, for an Eastern city, the street is wide, 
though tortuous, and where each curve reveals either a venerable en- 
trance, or a garden-wall with the acacia or palm or the mulberry-tree, so 
common in Cairo, overtopping it, forming a pleasing contrast to the pale 
brown of the old walls and doors, and the stone-work painted in hori- 
zontal red and white stripes below,—the foliage perchance giving a light 
shade to the passer-by ; or a stately mosque, of which each perfect detail 
helps to form one harmonious whole; or often a spacious house, with 
windows closely trellised at intervals in the tall blank hareem walls. 

There are two houses there, standing side by side. Their terraces 
and gardens are roofed by trellises covered with vines and flowering 
creepers. The master of the one was Mustapha Bey, a Turk. He had 
the Muslim complement of four wives, and a daughter of remarkable 
beauty, the child of a Georgian slave who was his first and best-loved 
wife, and whose death he had long mourned. In the other house lived 
the Hanum Zubeydeh, the widow of a wealthy Turk. She was devoted 
to her three children, and resolutely refused to contract a second mar- 
riage. Her eldest son, Osman, inherited the marked features of his 
father, an Asiatic Turk, and much of the beauty of his Circassian mother. 
He was eighteen years of age at the time of this story, and Amneh, the 
daughter of Mustapha Bey, was two years younger. According to Mo- 
hammedan regulations, they had been separated for some years,—uat 
least so thought their respective parents; but Osmin had ascended 
quietly to the terrace every evening when his tutor left him,—truly, to 
feed his pigeons, and turn them out for their evening flight; secretly, to 
talk with Amneh. The pigeon-house was a sufficient excuse for his 
absence; fur almost all young Cairenes spend their evenings with their 
pigeons. 

But a change threatened to come over the scene, and never had the 
hour of meeting been longed for with such anxiety as when Amneh 
believed those meetings might be numbered. The Bey had left the 
hareem in furious anger, ordered his horse, and gone forth. His terri- 
fied daughter remained alone for hours; and when evening came, she 
ascended to the terrace, and resting her head against the separating wall, 
listened breathlessly for any sound. At the usual time she heard that, 
step by step, some one was mounting Zubeydeh’s terrace-stairs ; but the 
shuffle of a woman’s slippers alarmed her. She heard the feeding of the 
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birds, and waited despairingly, until she feared that by silence all would 
be lost; then tremblingly she asked who was there. 

“ Zeyneb,” answered a slave-girl, “‘ feeding Osman Effendi’s birds.” 

“Where is he?” she asked eagerly. 

“Gone to the Delta, O my mistress, for ten days. His father (peace 
be on him!) left certain property to the poor people on his estate, and the 
sons of dogs appointed over the provinces had done them a grievous 
wrong, when they sent a statement to my mistress, which led her to 
send my young master to do them justice.” 

Amneh’s only hope of deliverance was gone. She clasped her hands 
together, and sank down on the pavement of the terrace. The slave-girl 
mounted the wall, and dropped down gently by her side. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the door of the terrace in blank despair, as though she 
dared not descend. The slave read the secret of Amneh’s heart, but did 
not speak her thoughts. She soothed her and raised her in her arms, 
and Amneh laid her pale face on the slave’s shoulder, and closed her 
eyes; then big tears found their way under her long dark lashes, to her 
infinite relief, and she could think of her terrible dangers, and plan some 
means of help. She determined that she would consult the Hinum 
Zubeydeh, and would send a message by her slave Zeyneb, to tell her 
that she wished to visit her on the morrow. She gave the message, and 
the slave hastened to do her bidding. She had scarcely left the terrace, 
when Amneh saw a folded paper close to her hand. It was Osman’s 
writing ; and she read the lines he had traced with deep joy. 

When Zeyneb returned, and glanced at the place where she had laid 
the paper, she smiled at the changed expression its perusal had produced. 
Bringing the promise of a cordial welcome from her mistress, she gave 
it, kissed the hand of Amneh, and left her, feeling a great deal wiser 
than when she went up to do her young master’s bidding. 

Though comforted, Amneh was troubled and uncertain. Osmin’s 
unfortunate absence was too severe a trial to be borne passively. She 
read his letter until her eyes were dazzled by the characters; and she 
resolved to descend, and hear if her father had returned. He was still 
away; and at length, when he returned late, he did not ask for her. 
That was a relief, and, she thought, boded well; but the evil that had 
threatened her in the morning of that day was too horrible to be ab- 
sent for one moment from her thoughts. After a sleepless night, the 
early morning found her listlessly suffering thé attentions of her slaves. 
They attired her in yellak and shentyan of green Stambouli silk em- 
broidered with gold. They parted her rich brown hair on her fore- 
head, and plaited it in many braids, to hang down her back, mingled 
with silk cords decorated with the sparkling safa. A white-and-gold 
kerchief was folded round the edge of a small fez, which covered the 
back of her head; and a pair of bracelets, given her by Osmin during 
their happy childhood, completed her costume. 

Amneh passed through the garden of her father’s house, and entered 
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Zubeydeh’s. There the jotous voices of the Hinum’s children greeted 
her, and the merry fellows dragged her into the house to their mother 
for a warmer welcome still; then discussing sweetmeats brought by their 
visitor, and running off to give some to their favourite slaves, they left 
Zubeydeh and Amneh long enough alone for the former to learn the 
facts of that mizerable story which had led her guest to seek refuge in 
her counsels. 

Mustapha had informed his daughter the day before that he had 
chosen her future husband; that Mohammed Bey, the young and 
newly-appointed silahdir, had asked her in marriage, bad offered a 
large dowry in addition to that which he himself had promised, and 
would make her his chief wife. Amneh had thrown herself at his feet, 
had implored as for her life, or, what was dearer, had kissed his hands in 
an agony of distress; had been spurned by him, and assured by him that 
her likeness to her mother alone saved her life. All this—all her fears— 
she told to Zubeydeh; but her love—her hopes—she dared not give ut- 
terance to them. Osmin’s mother, however, had her hopes also, and 
those hopes had possessed her heart for years. She kissed the trembling 
girl, and could not blame her for having shown her utter abhorrence of 
an unknown husband; for she herself had encouraged rebellion against 
the usages of Muslim society, where such usages did violence to the 
good instincts of nature. She comforted Amneh; advised her to make 
no further opposition to her father’s will; to be passive, promising no- 
thing, giving no word of assent, and allowing the preparations to be 
made. In a fortnight Mustapha had threatened that the marriage should 
take place. Zubeydeh promised that Osman should return as soon as 
possible, and help her to plan her rescue. She looked earnestly at Amneh 
as she said this, and marked the blush that overspread her cheeks at the 
mention of his name and Jeft them paler than before. 

At sunset Amneh returned to her father’s house. He had not in- 
quired for her; and, but for the arrival of costly dresses and jewels on 
the following day, there was no sign of his determination to carry out 
his cruel project. 

A week passed heavily. Amneh was never asked for, and dared not 
seek an interview with her father. No whisper had reached her of the 
return of Osmin. Each evening had been sorrowfully passed on the 
terrace, and she had heard Zeyneb and the pigeons, and had listened for 
other sounds with intense longing. On the eighth evening still it was 
only Zeyneb; but as she heard her finish her allotted work, and the 
shuffle of her slippers ceased, Amneh felt sure that other sounds rose 
from her neighbour’s house. ‘There were distant shouts of joy from the 
little ones. She understood those sounds—safety, happiness, with no 
chance of disappointment, seemed to form her future, as she listened ; 
then a bounding step approached, and clearing the wall with a lean, 
Osmiin clasped her in Lis arms. Few and precious were the moments 
of their stolen meeting ; but plans of rescue were told to willing ears. 
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Zubeydeh had written to her son of the threatened danger, and he was 
equal to the emergency. Much was mentally prepared for the escape, 
and appeared to their young trusting hearts almost perfect ; but—a dark 
fear would still suggest to them— Will all work well ? 

Mustapha Bey sent out his invitations. His Hareem invited the 
Lady Zubeydeh and her younger children, and he asked Osman to join 
his guests in his mandareh. The wekeel was appointed who should meet 
the friends of the bridegroom, and, on the part of Amneh, arrange with 
them the dowry of the bride. She heard of this intended meeting, and 
felt that she was deceiving her father by her apparent submission, and 
she longed for the evening hour with deep anxiety. The evening brought 
her no relief; for as she stood on the terrace she heard distinctly that 
Zeyneb fed the birds. Silently she crossed the terrace. She dared not 
speak, she scarcely dared to breathe, as she stood close to the separating 
wall. Jivery sound was familiar to her; and as Zeyneb evidently stood 
and listened, Amneh pressed her hands on her heart to still its audible 
throbbing. Softly, step by step, she descended until screened by the 
winding of the stairs, and then she stopped and listened too. She 
heard Zeyneb mount the wall, and knew that she must be looking over. 
All was still for a few minutes, and then was heard the shuffle of her 
slippers; a little longer, and she was gone. But where was Osman? 
Why had Zeyneb been sent to the terrace? Perhaps she had left a 
letter ; and Amneh returned, and looked eagerly round. No; there was 
nothing on the terrace, and she left it in despair. 

Where was Osmin? they asked at his house. Zubeydeh could 
account to herself for his absence in the morning, but when the evening 
came even she was puzzled. LHarly on that day she had examined with 
him a mysterious-looking slab in the ante-chamber of her bath, which 
had a loop of iron, through which a ring must originally have passed ; 
and he had often intended to have raised that portion of the marble pave- 
ment to look for some old secret way beneath it, for in houses of the 
date of Zubeydeh’s there were often blocked-up stairs or passages. That 
“ Aladdin and his wonderful lamp” had never occurred to his ro- 
mantic imagination it would not be wise to assert; but mow, in grave 
and solemn earnest, he thought of that room and its curious pavement. 
His mother agreed with him that it was worth, at least, the experiment; 
and Osman set off, unattended, to the quarter of the stonemasons, and 
chose such tools as he required. After much labour, he cleared the mor- 
tar from the slab, and raised it. All was deep and dark beneath, and he 
replaced it on a broad ledge that received it firmly, laid some carpet over 
it to conceal the disturbance of the mortar, and rushed to call his mother. 
Through the spacious house every sound had been heard during the 
operation. His mother had found full occupation for the children and 
slaves in busy preparations for the festivity; but many were their ex- 
pressions of surprise and curiosity as the constant hammering was heard, 
and it needs no listener in an Eastern city, for the latticed windows and 
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open terraces carry every sound. Zubeydeh remarked that Zeyneb was 
silent at first; but when several of the slaves declared that the house was 
haunted, she exclaimed eagerly, “ Of course it is!” A little crowd 
gathered directly round her, and demanded an explanation. ‘ Daugh- 
ters of donkeys,” said she, “have you never heard that in every house 
where any death has occurred there are sure to be efreets?” Thus re- 
buked, the young ones became silent, with the exception of three or four 
who thought that the conversation might result in a ghost-story, and 
proposed one; but Zeyneb could not improvise. She had said all she cared 
to say, and resolved to maintain a sullen, determined silence. She watched 
her mistress as she left them, and noticed the direction of her steps: she 
understood much, and resolved to fathom all. 

Zubeydeh and Osman looked down the aperture he had opened, and 
they looked so long into the black darkness that at last they saw, far off, 
the termination of the well, and about half-way a faint gleam of light 
appeared to come through a small narrow archway. They understood 
that there was some communication with either a remote part of their 
own house, or with some other in the quarter; and securing a rope round 
Osmiin’s waist, Zubeydeh made the other end fast to a pillar of the bath, 
and he descended. His mother watched him, and gave no expression to 
her fears of some accident and the disappointment of his hopes. There 
Was no water in the well, and the sides were smooth. Swinging back- 
wards and forwards when he had reached the archway, ‘he gained a foot- 
ing within. A vaulted passage was before him, much obstructed by 
stones and rubbish. One large stone did duty in. securing the rope, 
which he untied from his waist, that he might the better make his way 
to a second archway, about ten feet before him, where the light discovered 
to him a chamber beyond. 

The quarter of the Hanafee is low, and during the inundation the 
water of the Nile is, in the lowest parts, within two feet of the surface of 
the soil; but as it filters through so far, and farther, from the river, so, 
. by the same process of filtration, these tracts are left dry during the 
rest of the year. The rise had, however, done its amount of damage, 
having filled the well above the archway, flooded the passage, and 
half choked it with débris—the dislodged stones and mortar of its 
walls. All this must be cleared before it would be possible to make 
the chamber available for his purpose, and Osman scrambled over the 
rubbish, gained the second ‘archway, and entered a small, square, light 
chamber, in perfect condition, with a malkaf open to the clear blue sky. 
He could scarcely restrain the expression of his joy ; but, how had it 
been possible that he had never seen that malkaf from above? He stood 
mutely wondering when some of the blue flowers of the Sitt-el-Hosn 
were wafted through the opening, and fell at his feet. He knew the 
variety, and remembered that the creeper climbed over the high wall of 
the hareem garden close to the baths. Above, and surrounding the 
malkaf, rose four walls, answering to the sides of the room, about twelve 
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feet above the roof. For what mysterious purpose had that chamber 
been constructed, unless for a temporary refuge during the troublous 
times of the Memlook Beys, or for a living tomb? These thoughts checked 
the first fresh joy on having made the discovery, and Osman returned to 
his mother, half fearing that Amneh might not dare the venture. This 
was the time for confession, and Zubeydeh heard for the first time of the 
evening meetings on the terrace. She dared not express her approval; 
she dared not allow to herself how little she blamed her son, for he had 
acted in direct disobedience to her orders, and to the exactions of her 
religious faith; but his natural impulse had constrained him to break 
those bonds, and she forgave and would help him. 

It was now decided that Zubeydeh’s tent-furniture, its divans and 
carpet, should be spread in the room as soon as the passage could be 
cleared, and that then she and Amneh should descend together. 

The mother and son separated, she to give employment to her house- 
hold, and he to go to the market once more for tools. 


Cuapter II. 

THE slave-girl, Zeyneb, was born in the house. Her mother, an 
Abyssinian slave, was the wife of a groom who had served the Lady 
Zubeydeh for thirty years. Zeyneb had loved Osman Effendi from 
her infancy, had admired him increasingly year by year. She had 
faithfully done his bidding when intrusted by him with the letter for 
Amneh, and she had seen the effect that letter had produced. Though 
quite conscious of her own noble dark-brown beauty, she saw the grace 
and tender loveliness of Amneh, and bitter jealousy suddenly possessed 
her. She resolved to learn for herself the secret of the slab, and glided 
after her mistress when she was summoned by Osman. Taking her 
slippers in her hand, she followed noiselessly, at a distance, through 
the long passages and many turnings of the old house, until she heard 
the door of the ante-chamber shut, and the bolts fastened within; then 
she approached, listened, and heard nearly all that passed. An hour 
later, when her mistress was with the children on the terrace, she hur- 
ried to the chamber of the well, and found the door open, and the slab 
resting against the wall. She paused; then looking down into what 
seemed to be black darkness compared with the flood of light that poured 
through the many little apertures of the pierced roof, she stooped and 
listened. No sound met her ear, so she moved the slab with difficulty, 
pushed it along the pavement, restored it to its original place, pressed it 
down on the ledge and spread the carpet over it, and then left the cham- 
ber, rejoicing in the mischief. 

During that hour Osmin had returned by the garden-gate, and having 
shouldered a ladder left by the vine-trimmer, which he had had in view 
for the descent of Zubeydeh and Amneh, had threaded his way through a 
back passage, and gained the ante-chamber unheard by any member of 
tke household. Poor Osmin! grown bold by encouragement, he forgot 
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to bolt the door within. He raised the slab, placed it against the wall 
where Zeyneb found it, and putting the ladder down the well as far as 
the archway, he rested the lower end firmly within the passage, and the 
upper against the opposite wall. Descending with perfect ease, he began 
his work of clearing earnestly, when suddenly his ear caught the sound of 
Zeyneb’s light fvot-fall, and he remembered the open door. He heard 
the scraping of the heavy slab over the marble pavement, and the jerk 
with which it settled in its place. His situation was novel, and far from 
agreeable. He ascended the ladder, and pressed his back against the 
slab to raise it; but the ladder was too weak to bear the extra strain 
upon it. To work again, thought he; and to work he went, with a will 
that shut out the consideration of hunger, thirst, or fatigue until evening 
drew on, and then all those evils came upon him. 

As the sun, sank the distress of Zubeydeh ; it became almost insup- 
portable. Sick at heart, she took a lamp in her hand, went into the 
ante-chamber, and sitting mournfully on the divan, she buried her face in 
her hands and wept. She had sent messengers to the quarter Osman had 
visited hours before, and they had returned with the same answer: the 
Effendi had quitted it an hour after noon. Zeyneb had long watched her 
as she wandered to and fro, and remarked her, pale and wretched, listen- 
ing for every sound. She had missed her at last, and, passing through 
the passages, she saw the light shining through the entrance to the bath. 
An overwhelming sense of the evil of her doings, evil which she had not 
fully intended, pressed sorely upon her heart, and she rushed forward 
and threw herself at the feet of her mistress. Startled and annoyed by 
the intrusion, Zubeydeh’s first impulse was to dismiss her at once; but 
she looked so crushed and abject that she hesitated, and suffered 
her to kiss her hands, while her tears flowed over them, and her sobs 
broke the silence. Once and again she asked the reason of her dis- 
tress, when Zeyneb raised her streaming eyes, looked into her face for a 
moment, and said, in broken accents, “O my mistress, I fear that I 
have caused all your misery. Will you ever forgive me? I don’t know 
it—I only think it;’’ and she made a full confession of her jealousy, her 
determination to listen, and to thwart her master if possible; but when 
she came to the point of having found the slab resting against the wall, 
and of having restored it to its place, Zubeydeh started to her feet, and 
threw her from her. ‘‘ Wretched girl!” she exclaimed, “ you may have 
killed my son!” The fear that he had fallen down the well possessed 
her, and forbidding one more word of explanation, she rolled back the 
carpet, and taking the tools in her hand that lay on the pavement, she 
commanded Zeyneb to put forth her utmost strength and help her. 

It was well for Osman that he had been trained to manly sentiments. 
The soft effeminacy of the East had never been suffered to influence his 
moral or physical progress: therefore, as he lay on the pavement, he 
forgot his excessive thirst in his anxiety to devise some means of escape ; 
but suddenly he heard confused sounds, and, rising instantly, he felt his 
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way along the passage and up the ladder, and he struck the slab beneath 
just as his mother and Zeyneb combined their efforts to raise it. Thus 
helped, he pushed it aside, and in another minute was clasped in his 
mother’s arms. Zeyneb screamed, and rushed to the door; but the angry 
voice of her mistress recalled her, and she turned and stood in the dark 
doorway, terrified and guilty. She never forgot the misery of that night. 
Having desired to harass and to hinder, but having had no idea that she 
had entombed Osman, until his long absence suggested the possibility, 
she felt, when he rose before her like a spectre, that unless she could 
establish in his mind, and in that of his mother, the belief that the disas- 
trous result of her mischief had never been anticipated by her, she had 
better throw herself headlong into the darkness from which she had seen 
him rise. He looked to Zubeydeh for some explanation of her terror and 
distress, and she sent Zeyneb for refreshments, commanding her quick 
return. During the short absence he heard, in few words, the doings of 
that day, and his mother advised that the slave-girl should be made to 
swear fidelity, and should be taken into their counsels, to help them in 
their work. Osman felt nothing for her but pity and forgiveness, and 
‘when she returned in eager haste, and set before him a tray of refresh- 
ments, he said, “‘ You never meant to bury me, Zeyneb; and, for my 
sake, your mistress will forgive you as fully as I do.” Cured of mis- 
chief, almost cured of jealousy, she knelt before them, and looked at each 
imploringly through torrents of tears. Each extended a hand to raise 
her, and she took and fervently kissed them. 

“You are forgiven,” said Zubeydeh; “but I require you to swear 
that you will be faithful to us—that you will never betray our secret.” 

Zeyneb did swear by all held sacred by her religion, and she never 
broke her faith. She acted in her jealousy and her repentance as Eastern 
slave-cirls, born in their masters’ houses, do commonly act. Her woman’s 
instincts roused her, but the childlike obedience she had always paid to 
her mistress and master was even stronger than her woman’s love. 

The preparations for the rescue were completed on the next day 
before the hour of meeting on the terrace, and then Amneh heard of the 
discovery, the imprisonment, and the release, from the hero of the adven- 
ture, and great was her delight. Osman was desired to give an invita- 
tion for a visit of inspection on the next day, and all seemed promising. 

When Amneh entered the house of Zubeydeh, all the slaves except 
Zeyneb rushed to meet and congratulate the bride, but darted here and 
there for a scramble, when a shower of gold coins fell among them from 
her hand, before they uttered their congratulations. Zubeydeh held back 
for a moment, that the slaves might enjoy the customary treat that had 
been prepared for them; and as Amneh passed to meet her, she reached 
the spot where Zeyneb was standing, with downcast and tearful eyes, and 
put into her hand a gold coin of higher value than any she had thrown; 
and as Zeyneb kissed the small white hand, she raised her eyes to 
Amneh’s, and saw hers fill with tears. Osman had so faithfully repre- 
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sented her deep abasement, and moreover had so lightly coloured his 
sketch of her design when she secured him in his retreat, that Amneh 
quite loved the delinquent, and was impatient to prove her affection. ‘To 
Zeyneb’s honour be it told, that her gratitude was as deep as her repent- 
ance. ' 

Zubeydeh and Amneh descended together to the little chamber. The 
bright tent-furniture was spread, and in the middle was a tray of sherbet, 
fruits, and sweetmeats, on a stool of ebony inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
With a happy but hushed voice Amneh declared that the place was not 
only habitable but luxurious. 

On the following day the bridal festivities commenced, and were 
continued through dreary days and nights,—dreary because the master 
and mistress of the festival had no heart in the rejoicings that rung 
through the spacions old house. She, mutely suffering all the changes 
of dress and decoration that were expected by her guests and attendants; 
he, entertaining, or rather enduring, the crowd of visitors that thronged 
his reception-rooms. Musicians and singers maintained a constant flow 
of jubilant sounds; dancing-girls, theatrical performers, and wrestlers, and 
athletic games of various kinds, in turns amused the guests. 

The day arrived when the bride should pass in grand procession to 
the house of the expectant bridegroom, neither having previously seen 
the other. Amneh, having selected the jewels her mother left her, and 
those she possessed before the wedding acquisitions, and put them in a 
casket, took the latter in her hand, and early in the morning entered 
the ante-chamber of her own bath, and bolted the door. It is cus- 
tomary that a bride should take a bath on that day before being attired 
in her wedding-dress; therefore no one remarked upon her absence, 
except that her refusal to admit the bathing-women excited some sur- 
prise. She saw the top of a ladder placed against the outer sill of the 
narrow trellised window ; and her whisper of Osman’s name obtained his 
immediate answer, with the ready-assurance that all was prepared. To 
remove the light trellis, and help the trembling girl through the aper- 
ture, and then to hold her in his arms until she had descended the 
ladder and was standing securely on the top of a broad wall protected 
on the one side by the higher wall of the upper terrace, was the work of 
a few anxious moments; but after that to restore the trellis, and fix it 
firmly in its place, occupied a longer time. He then placed the ladder 
against a window of his mother’s house, and Amneh bravely mounted. 
When she reached it, and Osmin heard the voice of Zubeydeh, he felt 
more deep joy, more triumph, than in his young life he had ever known 
before. He felt that his work was done. 

By a passage that led to the secret chamber they passed silently along. 
Zubeydeh and Amneh descended, Osman returned to the terrace to re- 
move the ladder, and prevent the possibility of tracing the manner of escape. 

They were expected early that day at the final festival, for it was 
the grand day of the long marriage-feast. The Lady Zubeydeb, fully 
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attired, with her children and her slaves, entered the house of Mustapha 
Bey, and ascended to the hareem, Osmin Effendi entered the mandarah. 
On the countenance of the Bey there was no trace of relaxation of pur- 
pose. The compressed lips and the expression of settled gloom distanced 
all who had intended to congratulate, while the indifferent, caring only 
for feasting and fantasia, kept up the spirit of the entertainment. 

In the hareem the bridal dress and jewels were spread on the divan— 
but the bride! She was expected in vain. The three slaves who were 
her personal attendants called for her so often at the door leading to her 
bath, that at length they became frightened, and sat at the end of the pass- 
age crying and swaying to and fro. As the guests in the hareem were 
attracted by the sound, their grief burst forth in loud wails. These sounds 
caught the ear of the Bey, down in the saloon open to the inner court, 
and he broke the silence he had preserved, and demanded an explanation. 
It was briefly given; and he rose instantly, clasped the hilt of his sword, 
and desired that the way might be cleared, that he might enter the 
hareem. Heavily his feet fell on the marble staircase, as he ascended to 
the bath; but after giving his orders he was silent; perhaps his rage 
was too deep for utterance. The slaves—all were silent ; the guests were 
veiled or hidden. There was a loud crash: the door had given way; the 
Bey had thrown his weight upon it, and it fell inwards. He strode over 
it, and drew his sword, whether for murder or intimidation no one knew; 
but the slaves shrieked violently, and rushed in before their master, A 
dead silence followed ; but the strong man’s rage was quelled. He re- 
stored his sword to its scabbard, and stood in the centre of the bath, 
looking wildly around. Cold perspiration broke forth at every pore, his 
knees knocked together, every joint trembled, and when at length he 
moved towards the door, he muttered, “‘ The efreet of the bath has seized 
her,” and he quietly passed to his chamber.—The bath is supposed by 
the people of Eastern cities to be the peculiar abode of spirits; and as 
almost every house is haunted, it is in the private bath of the house that 
the efreet generally appears. So impressed are the Mohammedans by this 
idea, that they paint a red cross over the door of the bath, to keep away 
the efreets, and never say their prayers within a bath. Happily Mustapha 
Bey was full of this superstition, and believed that he was thwarted by 
supernatural agency; for he forbade any attempt at inquiry or pursuit. 
The guests departed; and the great event of the day remained a mystery. 

Two days later the camel-litter of Zubeydeh halted at the garden-gate 
opening into the street at the back of the Hanafee, and she, with two 
closely-veiled companions, entered it. Osman’s horse was prancing near, 
the groom coaxing and scolding it by turns. Soon its master mounted, and 
cantering past the litter, preceded it to Boolak. There a boat awaited 
them; and they embarked, and floated down the stream. Deeply they 
drew their breath as they looked on the calm bosom of the Nile. 

Zubeydeh had a country-house a little below Menouf in the Delta, 
with gardens sloping to the river’s bank. Here she had a steward and 
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several servants, and here she left Amneh and Zeyneb, in the hareem 
apartments, where they would be waited upon but never seen, and re- 
turned with her son to Cairo. During their stay it was safe to visit 
them, no one suspecting the Lady Zubeydeh of aught but a love for free 
country-air, or wondering that, as usual, she did not go alone. 

Soon Mustapha Bey fell ill, and consulted a French physician. 
He told the doctor that his house was haunted, that an efreet had de- 
prived him of his daughter on her wedding-day. The Frenchman 
laughed at the superstition, and suggested that the person he had 
proposed to his daughter might have been distasteful to her, or that 
she might have chosen for herself, and escaped to avoid a hateful mar- 
riage. The Bey informed him that freedom of choice was never 
allowed to girls of family or fortune; upon which the physician uttered 
such words of abuse of the Mohammedan religion in general, and of 
Eastern observances in particular, that but for the great man’s reliance 
on his medical skill the honest doctor would have received his congé. 
His words, however, had their effect. Very gradually his patient be- 
came convinced that there was some reason in these arguments. The 
temper of his mind improved, and he swore by the Koran, that if his 
daughter were living, and would return to him, and ask his forgiveness, 
he would grant it. 

Zubeydeh had kept up constant intercourse with the wives of Mus- 
tapha Bey, and heard from them of the skill of the French doctor, and its 
effect upon his patient. As she was never suspected of any share in the 
escape or disappearance of Amneh, she sent a message to the Bey, 
offering to visit the neighbouring hareems in search of her; and he 
gladly accepted the offer. On that afternoon she carried the extraordi- 
nary news to Amneh. It was decided that the manner of her escape, and 
the names of her deliverers, should never be known to her father; that 
she should write to him, and declare that the mutual love of children had 
grown into the deep affection that no earthly power could destroy; that 
she would thankfully return to him, and crave forgiveness, if he would 
promise that he would never require her to marry other than Osman. 
The letter was conveyed to Mustapha. He took a day for consideration ; 
and then answered, “ I will receive you, and I will not control your will.” 

A few days later, and the same bridal dresses, and nearly the same 
entertainment, were prepared; but there was no scowl on the brow of 
Mustapha Bey. In the country-house below Menouf, Osman and Amneh 
passed the first month of their married life, before returning, as is usual 
in the Bast, to live in the old house in the Hanafee. 

Of the fortunes of poor.Zeyneb we may some day have more to tell. 
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Breakfast in Ded ; 


OR, PHILOSOPHY BETWEEN THE SHEETS. 


No. VIII. 


ON A REMARKABLE DOG, 


From the lower regions of this establishment comes wafted towards me, 
in rippling freshets of sound, softened and mellowed by divagation, a deep 
baying. With the utmost regularity every morning, while I am Break- 
fasting in Bed, just as I have begun to crunch my second parallelogram 
of dry toast, and before I have reached the end of the Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths in the Times, I hear that baying. There is no mistaking its 
import. I know what it means, quite as well as I do the signification of 
the knocks and rings at the door about this time in the morning. For 
example, there is the milk, with her customary ranz des vaches—a vaccine 
arrangement which, J much fear, has been associated, since we have been 
resident in London, with the handle of the pump nearest to the dairy 
where the professedly lacteal fluid is concocted for metropolitan consump- 
tion. Then there is the baker, whose knock is a determined one, and 
who is an individual of arrogant mien; but who has been slightly less 
independent since the carts of the Aerated Bread Company (Limited) 
took to calling for orders. Between the milk and the baker, the water- 
cress-seller makes herself audible at the area-railing, and directly after- 
wards the first intonation of “Clo’!” is heard from the street. If I draw 
aside the window-blind a little, and peep, I am pretty sure to see the 
Hebrew gentleman from Houndsditch glancing wistfully upwards, as 
though in meek remonstrance at the closed casement of my bower. 
“Why does that lazy fellow persist in Breakfasting in Bed? why 
doesn’t he come down, like a man, and sell me three pairs of old trou- 
sers and a little veskit?’—I fancy the harmless Caucasian is murmur- 
ing. Then the postman’s knock, in its sharp, imperious rat-tat, makes 
you start and shudder. I believe it was Mr. Howard Glover who, in 
conjunction with an artist in chromo-lithography, undertook to inculcate 
the extremely erroneous theory that every body was glad to hear the 
postman’s knock. I would give the functionary in question a very long 
holiday, had I the power of dismissal. I never knew any good that came 
out of the General Post-Office,—nay, nor out of the defunct twopenny 
institution. Next to the agony of writing letters must rank, I think, the 
torture of receiving them; yet, so far as I am concerned, I am consoled 
at the thought, that on one morning of the year (Sundays always ex- 
cepted) the postman leaves my knocker alone ; that this blissful occasion 
is Valentine’s Day. 

Let me see: is my reckoning according to Cocker, and Colenso? 
The milk, the baker, the watercresses, the clothesman, the postman. 
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Yes; I think they make up the sum of noises—the ordinary and distant 
street-cries, that don’t concern you, being left out of calculation—till 
the newspaper-boy is due, and with varying punctuality makes his 
appearance. A young vagabond! The fibs that boy tells would have 
driven Baron Munchausen wild with envy. His mendacity is splendid 
in its boldness. Iam in the habit of taking in a high Tory morning 
journal, a rampantly Radical, a sententiously sentimental, and an icily 
Liberal one, and mixing up my perusal of them paragraph for paragraph, 
in order to keep my head clear, and to cultivate a decent impartiality. 
In nine cases out of ten the newspaper-boy forgets, or omits, or refuses 
to bring one or another of the elements in this mental pabulum. The 
excuses he pleads are amazing in their variety and impudence: “They 
wos hall sold out at the hoffice;” “I couldn’t get ne’er a copy no-how ;” 
“The hother boy went hoff with five quire ;” “ Yourn was left at number 
heleven, round the corner ;” “ Missis is hill;” ‘‘ Master won’t let me have 
none ;”—these are a few of his artful pleas in abatement; but his favourite 
one is, “ The machine ’as broke down.” It doesn’t matter whether the 
non-forthcoming journal has a circulation of five hundred or of fifty thou- 
sand. The back of the “ machine” is considered broad enough to bear 
any burden of blame, however onerous ; and it has not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that I have risen very early, or been kept up very late, and been 
at a newspaper-office and seen the ceremony of publication successfully 
completed, only to meet, on my return home, with the news-boy’s cool 
assertion, that “The machine ’as broke down.” He has very probably 
been playing fly-the-garter in the gutter, instead of waiting his turn at 
the office; or, if any momentous news have arrived, has sold the paper 
intended for me to a chance customer in the street, at a premium. 

Hark! that baying sound is heard once more. If due attention be 
not paid to it, for the third time it will be audible, and in a remonstrant 
minatory tone, and then—though the catastrophe happens but seldom— 
the house won’t be large enough for the disturbance that will take place. 
There is no mistaking that baying. It is the voice of the dog BuopiE- 
JACK demanding his breakfast. 

Voici la différence entre nous deux: Boodlejack has four legs, and I 
have two—it being granted, for the sake of argument, that I habitually 
walk erect. I sleep in the second-floor front, and Boodlejack in the back- 
yard. I Breakfast in Bed, Boodlejack in a kennel carpeted with straw. 
Boodlejack bays for his breakfast, I ring the bell for mine. If he 
doesn’t get it as quickly as he deems right and proper, he bays again 
and again, and ultimately howls, barks, rattles his chain, tears up his 
straw, kicks over his water-pan, and overturns his kennel. If I don’t 
get my breakfast when I ring for it, I ring again and again, and then— 
well, what do you do, my revered friend, when your wishes are not 
attended to? Do you bear your lot with angelic patience, and after 
a lapse of half an hour falter forth words of gratitude when somebody 
comes up to ask whether you were pleased to ring or not? or do you 
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grumble, swear, kick off the bed-clothes, give the servants warning, and 
threaten to smash the furniture? Asa middle course, I should advise 
you to keep in your bedroom a six-pound cannon-ball, or, better still, a 
pair of dumb-bells. If you experience any remissness of attention to 
your summons, just open your bedroom-door, pop out on to the landing, 
and hurl the ball, or the bells, with as much momentum as ever you can 
muster, down-stairs. Those missiles will produce so hideous and alarm- 
ing a clatter in the house, that, ere two minutes are over, the whole estab- 
lishment will be on the gut vive at the door; and then you may, with 
perfect ease and comfort, assume the angelic smile, and meekly hint 
that you would feel very much obliged by a cup of tea being brought to 
you at the perfect convenience of the domestics. The suggestion of thus 
applying the useful metals to making one’s wants known, I owe to the dog 
Boodlejack, who, when hard pushed for sustenance, is, as I have pre- 
mised, given to rattling his chain against the wall of his kennel in the 
most horrifying manner. 

I have noticed a few points wherein Boodlejack and I differ, albeit 
the difference is only one of degree; but there are many in which simi- 
larity between the dog and his master—if I am his master, physically or 
morally, the which I doubt sometimes—can be traced. Boodlejack has a 
temper; I have a temper. Boodlejack is gluttonous and lazy; I am 
ditto ditto. Boodlejack has a butcher; I have a butcher. I am allowed 
kidneys for breakfast twice a week; Boodlejack has tripe on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. For the rest, 1 hold Boodlejack to be quite as good as 
I am; although I very much doubt whether I am as good as Boodle- 
jack. 

, In the garden of Newstead Abbey, Lord Byron erected, in the year 
1808, a monument to a favourite Newfoundland dog named Boatswain. 
Towards this animal his dlasé lordship appears to have entertained some- 
thing very like genuine affection; and the verses inscribed over his tomb- 
stone have sufficient cynicism, mingled with their pathos, to make us 
believe in their sincerity. The poetry is but so-so; for whenever a man 
has to put sorrow into verse, his finer feelings are apt to become absorbed 
in the exigence of tagging rhymes together, and his muse begins to be 
redolent of the shop, like a mute’s countenance, or the white pocket-hand- 
kerchief of a chief mourner. 
“When some proud son of man returns to earth, 

Unknown to glory but upheld by birth, 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 

And storied urn records who rests below.” 
This is very fine, but is bringing down the dog at somewhat of a long 
shot. I like the prose epitaph, still visible over Boatswain’s grave, much 


better. 
: “Near this spot 
Are deposited the Remains of one 
Who possess€d Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 
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And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 
This Praise, which would be unmeaning 
Flattery 
If inscribed over Human Ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 

Boatswaty, a Dog, 
Who was born at Seclsantinek, May 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, 1808. 


There is a fine healthy tone of misanthropy in the line ascribing “all the 
virtues of man without his vices” to the poor defunct bow-wow, that 
almost smacks of the spirit which led Diderot and Swift, in a congenial 
moment, to write books against their own species. Swift, being mad, 
published his,—and the gorge of mankind will continue, so long as letters 
last, to rise at the loathsome picture of the Yahoos; but Diderot, not 
being a crazy cathedral-dean and ex-counsellor of the Tory ministry, but 
only an infidel French encyclopedist, had sense enough to keep his Satire 
upon Man in his own desk, and to burn it before he died. 

“All the virtues of man without his vices!” The temper of the an- 
tithesis is charmingly characteristic. It is only when a man begins to 
find out how bad he himself is that he discovers the swmmum bonum to 
be resident in the lower animals. But are they “lower animals” @ la 
Jin du compte? What do I know of the mystery of the beasts? What 
though the doctrine of the metempsychosis held water, and Boodlejack 
was once upon a time a bishop? He is greedy enough, and, with the 
assistance of the Tuesday and Friday’s tripe, he is growing fat enough, for 
the episcopacy. Nowadays, when the principal functions of Christian pas- 
tors seem to be confined to petitioning railway-companies against running 
excursion-trains on Sundays, and orthodox Bishop A.’s learning fails him, 
and compels him to resort to the assistance of Layman B., to confute 
sceptical Bishop C. on the vexed questions of the hare chewing the cud, 
and Noah's ark being big enough to hold all the creeping things which, 
according to Moses, went up into it,—nowadays, when a bishop has 
grown, in the opinion of most men, to be somewhat of the dummy or 
clothesprop kind of creature, I don’t see why Boodlejack, in an apron, 
and with a shovel-hat projecting over his muzzle, should not write himself 
“‘Cantuar,” or “ Ebor,” or “ Dunelm.” I question, however,—fond as 
he is of tripe, and partial to whatever other “ pretty tiny kickshaws,” in 
the way of bones, trimmings, and lumps of fat, the cook may find him,— 
whether his powers of deglutition are equal to eating up an income of from 
five to fifteen thousand a year. 

But let me leave for a time the Boodlejack speculative for the Boo- 
dlejack absolute. First, as to his name. Well, I will admit that is an 
odd, perhaps an absurd one; but has not the proprietor of an animal 
the right to bestow whatever appellation he chooses upon his chattel? 

A late eminent wit had two pigs, on which he conferred the cog- 
nomen of the publishers from whom he"derived the major part of his 
income. Why shouldn’t I call my dog Boodlejack, if I elect so to 
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do? The name may be ridiculous, but, being devoid of meaning, is not 
liable to be resented as a personal affront by any body. Suppose I had 
called him “ Butler,” or “ Langiewicz,” or ‘“‘ Two Hundred and Ninety”— 
who knows what susceptibilities I might have wounded, what sensitive 
toes I might have trodden upon? There was never a human being, I 
opine, called Boodlejack, and [ am therefore safe from any imputation of 
invidious motives. One is obliged to be so very cautious in these days, 
you see. 

Besides, the dog’s real name isn’t Boodlejack at all. Although it 
sounds like an amplification, it is son petit nom,—his wheedling, caress- 
ing appellative. The brute’s real name is Mungo. I named him Mungo 
the first hour he was brought to me, a black-nosed, liver-coloured mas- 
tiff puppy, and a present from a young lady who is now gone to New 
Zealand. “ Puppy,’ I said to him, as he grovelled, shivering and whin- 
ing, on the hearthrug at my chambers in town, “ your name is to be 
Mungo, as is fitting for such a sable-muzzled animal,—and I shall expect 
you to behave yourself as such.” He nearly worried my life out that 
morning. He was so very cold; and when you wrapped him up in a 
blanket, he essayed to swallow the corners, and nearly choked himself 
therewith. Milk was brought to him; but he spurned it from him, 
and spilt it on the carpet. He would do nothing practicable, but climb 
over the fender and nestle among the coals. His little hide was pitted, 
ere long, with hot-coal marks; but he had not sense enough to remove 
himself, or docility enough to suffer removal from the dangerous con- 
tiguity of the grate; and the burnt puppy did not dread the fire. The 
lady who had given him to me was a young person of prompt decision 
and inflexible determination. When I tell you that, as a governess 
in Russia, she had kept a live bear in her sitting-room, you may 
imagine that she was not of the calibre to stand any nonsense. But 
I was powerless to do any thing with the puppy. Although diminu- 
tive, he was savage. He bit me thrice before I had been acquainted 
with him as many half-hours, and his growl would have befitted a 
puppy four times his size. I lived then some twenty miles down the 
Great Western Railway ; and when it came to be time to catch the train, 
I borrowed a hand-basket and some flannel, crammed Mungo into it 
head foremost, and took him away to Paddington. 

When, after much growling and snapping, and very nearly com- 
promising me with the railway-company for surreptitious conveyance of 
animals in their carriages, I got him home, I did not say he had been 
presented to me by a young lady. I think I named a young gentleman, 
an old schoolfellow, a friendly dog-fancier, or something of the kind. 
Life is so short, and so beset with inherent woes, that it is best to avoid 
domestic disputes. The secret was ere long divulged ; but it is, happily, 
a long way to New Zealand, and, as Mungo speedily became beloved as 
the apple of the eye by the head of the household, it mattered little 
whether he was a present from Wirimu Kingi or from Fair Rosamond. 
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But he did not remain Mungo, nor indeed a mastiff puppy, long. He 
passed through the transition stages of Mung, Bungy, Bumpy, Boodle, 
and eventually became Boodlejack. I grant the etymological process to 
have been as recondite as that which derived ‘cucumber’ from King Jere- 
miah. His change of breed was even more remarkable. He was about 
six weeks old when I first knew him; then he was all mastiff. In his 
third month he looked uncommonly like a bull-terrier. Then he grew 
to the likeness of a Newfoundland, only of the wrong colour. Then his 
nose became elongated, his ribs defined, his barrel prolonged, his haunches 
slendered, and he resembled a greyhound. At present, being about 
fifteen months old, I am sure I don’t know what he is like, save a very 
big house-dog, with a terrible gruff voice and an insatiable appetite. I 
have grown somewhat chary of showing Mungo to my friends; for I 
used so to brag of him in his infancy as a sucking mastiff, that, looking 
at him now, they burst into the guffaw of derision, and cry, “That a 
mastiff! why, he’s nothing better than a mongrel!” Never mind what 
he is. He has the kindest and faithfullest heart that ever dog or man 
possessed ; and he is strong enough to tackle a garotter, and kill him. 
At the house I took the liberty of occupying when Boodlejack, alias 
Mungo, was a puppy, there were four big dogs; but they belonged, not 
to me, but to the landlord, and were placed on the premises quite as 
much for the purpose of protecting his own farm-yard, which adjoined 
our habitation, as for guarding us against the midnight marauder or the 
noonday tramp. You know that, chief among the delights of dwelling 
in a sequestered rural nook, is the apprehension, at almost every hour of 
the day and night, of being robbed. Our village, which was about three- 
quarters of a mile distant, was rather famous for housebreakers; and I 
have no doubt that a neat little burglary to be committed in our house was 
“put up” about once a fortnight in one of the beershops of the adjacent 
hamlet. Our “crib,” however, was never “cracked ;” and I am inclined to 
attribute our immunity from spoliation to the terrible renown for strength 
and ferocity of our four big dogs. Not but if the blackguards who are 
in the habit of making raids on country houses, with shirts over their 
clothes and crape over their faces, and of murdering people in their beds 
if they are disturbed in their enterprise, had possessed to the most limited 
extent the reasoning faculty, they would have made very light of our 
four dogs,—leaving the infantile Boodlejack out of the reckoning alto- 
gether,—strong and valiant as they were. In the first place, three out 
of these four dogs were useless for any purpose of giving an alarm; for 
they howled and barked all day and all night in the most persistent and 
inconsequential manner. They cried “wolf” when there was no wolf. 
They bayed the moon and the night-birds; they barked at the chickens 
and the pigs; they were driven to fury by the barn-door cats; and 
when they had nothing animate or inanimate to make a turmoil about, 
they bewailed in dolorous accents their own hard fate in being chained 
up, and having nothing to eat but a bucket of gruel every morning 
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and the hind-leg of a horse once a fortnight. The noise they made 
was so continuous, that, in the dead of night even, we took no more 
notice of it than of the screech-owls or the distant railway-whistle. 
The fourth dog was more serviceable. He was a big bull, of a mo- 
rose and secretive temperament. He did not bark once in a month; 
but when the bull did give tongue, we all knew there was something the 
matter, and rose from our beds accordingly. Why not have let the dogs 
loose at night? you may ask. Not one landlord in a dozen dare do that. 
The animals may be decoyed away, or poisoned by prepared liver care- 
fully distributed about the bounds they are likely to beat. Moreover, I 
was in the habit of returning by the last train from London, which did 
not bring me to our village till a quarter to one a.m.; and my landlord, 
who dwelt in a little lodge close by, was even a later bird than I. This 
is why we didn’t let the dogs loose. The dog is a sagacious animal, the 
friend of man, and very fond of his master—in the day-time; but at 
night his power of discriminating between a burglar and an honest man 
is apt to grow confused, and he is not unaddicted to pulling his pro- 
prietor down and tearing out his throat. If the burglars had been 
logicians, they would have bethought themselves of these things; but 
happily they did not, and the renown of our four-footed sentinels was 
quite sufficient to scare them away. 

Was it Boodlejack’s fault if, educated on the threshold of this turbu- 
lent guardroom, he grew up to be somewhat rough, not to say fierce, in 
his demeanour? He early, however, established a claim to be considered 
a “remarkable dog” (else I should have been ashamed to afficher him as 
such at the head of this Paper), by drawing the nicest of distinctions be- 
tween the people who were to be barked at and bitten, and those who 
were to be treated with courtesy and affection. Thus, he didn’t bite 
me or mine, or the friends who were good enough (paying their own 
railway-fare) to come and chop and sleep beneath my humble although 
picturesque rooftree ; but he flew at all tradespeople, as persons vending 
wares generally of inferior quality, and accustomed, besides, to call for 
sums of money which they alleged to be due to them at times and 
seasons not always convenient to his proprietors. Towards poor men, 
as a rule, he was pitiless. He hated the necessitous classes, the be- 
sognosos, the important suppliants, with such a concentrated bitterness 
and remorseless activity, that you might have imagined him a relieving- 
officer or a Government clerk. The tramps, and the Irishwomen who 
lurked about, under pretence of selling bobbins and muffatees and babies’ 
caps, to see what they could lay their pilfering hands upon, he leapt 
up at savagely, and worried as well as his little teeth—oh, but they 
were sharp ones !—would allow him. To see him shake the corduroy, 
clay-caked leg of an agricultural vagrant would have done a Pharisee’s 
heart good. He was so vindictive towards small ragged children, that I 
had some thoughts of re-christening him Malthus, deeming him descended 
from some notable baby-tearer erst in the possession of the reverend writer 
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on population. Blessings on the reverend wrjter’s pious memory! and 
I hope he has got it hot by this time. To the gipsies also he entertained 
the liveliest aversion; an aversion not uncommon among those who reside 
in the Arcadian districts, and who do not habitually get their living by 
begging or thieving. Iam ashamed to say that I entertain not the smallest 
amount of sympathy towards the Bohemian race. A fellow-feeling does 
not make me wondrous kind, or even commonly civil to them. Hircius 
will be shocked to hear this. Spungius will lift up his hands; for is not 
my name Devil’s-hoof? Have I not lived under the blanket-roof, 
and warmed the patched kettle with the farmer’s fagots to cook the 
poached hare? Have I not found linen on every hedge? It may be 
so, metaphorically ; but I would rather not have the children of Egypt 
camping in my neighbourhood, nevertheless. I don’t believe in their 
tinkering, and I don’t believe in their horse-whispering, and I don’t be- 
lieve in their fortune-telling; but I do believe in their dirt, and their — 
idleness, and their impudence, and their picking-and-stealing propensities. 
Boodlejack was of my opinion, and was down on, or rather up at, the 
brownskins whenever they ventured within our gates. 

It was another among the peculiarities of this remarkable dog, that 
he hated Eton boys. You are aware that, once seen, an Eton boy can- 
not be forgotten. Still less can he be confounded with any other boy 
belonging’ to any other school, academy, seminary, or collegiate institu- 
tion whatsoever. He is about the prettiest, lithest, cleanest little lad you 
would wish to dwell upon. His hat is always shiny. It is always a 
chimney-pot hat. An Eton boy who wore a cap, cr a pork-pie, or a 
wide-awake, would be, I suppose, after a birching in terrorem round the 
quadrangle, expelled the precincts of the antique spires. His lay-down 
collar is always snowy white. His trousers, his round jacket, his dandy 
scarf and waistcoat, are of faultless make. Nine out of ten Eton boys 
have gold watch-chains. Many, when out of bounds, have rings on their 
fingers. Few go to town without gloves. An Eton boy’s hair is al- 
ways well brushed. You can see, in a moment, that he belongs to the 
superior classes. And so, indeed, he does. That fair-skinned urchin of 
eleven is the little Duke of Pampotter. He is heir to an estate of 
ninety thousand a year. He is a high and mighty prince. His father, 
the fifth duke (Claudius Polonius), was a Knight of the Garter; and 
some of these days little Pampotter will have his stall in St. George’s 
Chapel, and be written down K.G. You can see at a glance that the 
boy isa gentleman. After all, there is something in Norman blood, or 
at all events in illustrious descent. Let me see, who is that other little 
urchin, aged ten, who is accompanying his Grace into the sweetstuff- 
shop close to the Christopher? He is quite as well dressed as the Duke. 
His skin is as white. He is, on the whole, handsomer. Any Norman 
blood there, I wonder? Not a bit of it. Urchin number two is Dickey 
Brumstitch, and his father is an eminent army-tailor and money-lender 
in Maddox Street, Hanover Square. Give me a healthy baby, vacci- 
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nated and so forth, and let me choose his nurses and governesses, and 
direct his park-airings, and put him to tutors, and send him to Eton, and 
I will undertake to make a little duke out of a little beggar’s brat. It 
is the diet, my dear sir, and the change of air, and the pony exercise, 
and the fawning and flattering that make a gentleman, both for good 
and evil, in the Court-Guide sense. For, give me another baby, and 
let me poison his mother’s milk with bad air and scanty food. Let 
me rear him in a Bethnal-Green cellar, or give him a Hoxton back-slum 
to play about in. Let me teach him to go to the gin-shop when he is 
four, and to the pawnbroker’s when he is six, and to the Devil as soon 
afterwards as is convenient, and I will go bail that my recipe is infallible 
for manufacturing a young vagrant or a young garotter out of a young 
descendant of the Plantagenets. 

But to return to the Eton boy in his connexion with Boodlejack. His 
outward and visible beauties I have already commented upon and frankly 
admitted. As a rule, the Etonian is, besides, a good-natured, open- 
handed little fellow, and about the worst-taught and worst-behaved young 
cub to be discovered in any part of the habitable globe. He is so be- 
cause the system of education under which he is bred is intrinsically and 
hopelessly stupid, false, and rotten. A pack of idiots, who know nothing 
about Eton schools and Eton boys, go maundering about the world, 
preaching up the “manly” and “independent” qualities inseparable from 
the public-school system. Manly and independent! Do you know, 
madam, the first lesson taught to your rosy-cheeked boy when he first 
goes to Eton? It is to tell lies. His whole life out of school is one 
course of shirking and evasion. His masters forbid him to cross to the 
Berkshire side of the bridge, or to be seen in a public-house. He is 
continually lurking about the taverns at Eton, or Windsor, or Salt Hill, 
with some of his playmates as outlying scouts to watch for the approach 
of a master. As he grows bigger, his circle of prohibited pleasures 
widens. The very men—clergymen of the Church of England—who are 
set over him to teach and train him up in the way he should go, are per- 
fectly aware of the system of fraud and deception traditional in the school. 
They even connive at it by a tacit agreement, that if a boy be caught, say, 
out of bounds, and takes to a hiding-place, however flimsy,—a sapling or 
a lamppost, for instance,—he shall be deemed to be concealed, and, although 
visible as the sun at noonday to the master’s eye, shall be held harmless 
from detection and punishment on his naked flesh. Is this system at all 
a “manly and independent” one? Does it not the rather teach lads to 
deceive their parents, their superiors, their friends, in after-life? He who 
has “chivied” from a master at Eton will not be very thick-skinned as to 
“taking in the governor” about his college and his regimental debts. 
Of the “manly and independent” elements to be found in flogging and 
in fagging, I will only say thus much: that as regards fagging, I was 
brought up in a school where there were a thousand boys; that I went 
into it a little boy and a weak boy; and that if any bigger boy had pre- 
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sumed, on his size or his strength, to bully or to make a fag of me, I 
would, failing redress from the school authorities, have gone out and 
bought a pistol, and blown the bully’s brains out. With respect to the 
maintenance in a professedly aristocratic school of a brutal and degrading 
punishment, which has been banished from parish-schools and workhouses, 
I have only to remark, that (as I suppose) whatever is, is right; and that 
if it be right that the basis of English aristocratic public-school education 
should be, for priests of the Christian religion to instil into little Chris- 
tian boys an accurate knowledge of the beastly amours of heathen gods 
and goddesses by scourging their backs with birchen rods, I for one am 
not in the least astonished to find bishops of the same religion turning 
deists and blasphemers, and coming all the way from the Cape of Good 
Hope to tell us that the Noachian deluge is “unhistorical,” and the 
Books of Moses nothing but supposes. It is all of a piece, and will be 
till lies cease to be respectable, and impostures cease to be institutions. 

I am not inclined to think that my dog Boodlejack held views quite 
so uncompromising. He had not, probably, troubled his honest pate at 
all on the Etonian question. He had merely learnt from his doggish 
companions that, when Eton boys made their appearance about the farm, 
they were to be barked at, and if possible bitten. I am not responsible for 
setting the initiative in this stern code. My landlord had been an Eton 
boy himself; but he found a love for the antique spires incompatible with 
the preservation of peace and quietness on his farm. The young gentlemen 
from Eton were in the habit of coming across from the playing-fields and 
making playful raids on his property. These blithe young moss-troopers 
would trample down his crops, play Old Gooseberry with his turnips, drive 
his cows half crazy by flicking them with twisted pocket-handkerchiefs, 
stone his ducks, chase his pigs, burst into his dairy, and romp with his 
dairy-maids. So, whenever he had a chance, he set the dogs upon them ; 
and when he hadn’t, he would rush after them himself with a cart-whip, 
seize them in flagrant delict of trespass, and compel them to give up their 
names, which in good time were forwarded to Dr. Goodford, the head- 
master. I don’t think he often took much by this part of his motion, as 
the boys—and small blame to them—usually trusted more to their ima- 
gination than to their memory for facts when interpellated. 

A fine time this was for the dog Boodlejack. He had no fear of 
being held a trespasser, and might wag his tail, and come “ flying all 
abroad,” with his four legs very wide apart, over the best part of five 
hundred acres. He grew in size and beauty and strength, and was the 
admiration of all beholders; always excepting, I need scarcely say, the 
people he bit. The baker, for instance, didn’t like him. He had had 
a triangular piece out of his leg. The laundress abhorred him. He had 
unlaced her boots for her and galled her heels many atime. But his 
most determined enemy was the village shoemaker. He was a shoemaker 
who undertook repairs ; well, not to put too fine a point on it, he was a 
cobbler. A pair of boots of mine had been sent to this worthy Crispin t> 
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be mended, and he kept them twenty-seven days. It wasn’t Easter-time ; 
there was no fair or wake, fatal to sutorial industry, about. The house- 
hold grew anxious, and Crazy Jane was despatched to Crispin to ask about 
my boots. 

He pointed them out on a shelf, bright and natty, the perfection of 
cobblering. 

“They’ve been done this fortnight,” he said moodily. 

“Then why haven’t you brought ’em back?” quoth Crazy Jane. 

“ Ain’t they’re a dawg up there at the Court?” asked Crispin, with 
darkling visage. 

“Well, just a bit of a puppy,” was the reply. 

“A bit of a puppy!” Crispin repeated, with indignant scorn,—“a 
roaring lion! Zknowhim. He’ave a.bitten my Mariar Ann. He ’ave 
a bitten my James. He ’ave anigh swallered up my poor little black- 
and-tan tarrier Gyp, which he did no more than pass the time of day 
to the wicked, fearocious beast. He don’t bite me. ’Ere’s Mr. 8.’s boots, 
and you may take ’em ’ome. If you’ve brought the money, you may leave 
it; and if you haven’t, never mind about it, if it’s till next Christmas. 
I'll mend Mr. 8.’s boots; but I’m blowed if I’ll come anigh that there 
dawg.” 

I believe the cobbler’s bill for repairing my boots has since been paid. 

It was likewise about this time that Boodlejack, forgetful that his 
character of a Remarkable Dog entailed on him, morally, the responsibility 
of being a well-behaved one, began to misconduct himself in the most 
distressing manner. Of his chasing ducks and chickens about the farm- 
yard, and attaching himself in a friendly but importunate manner to the 
tails of pigs, I am not disposed to say any thing very severe. He was 
yet but a puppy, and was full of his fun. Nor was there, perhaps, any 
thing to be bitterly animadverted upon in his running down, garotting, 
and slaying a rat very nearly as large as himself, and which was so well 
known to the denizens of our colony as to be called, from his length and 
grayness of whisker, “Old Blucher,” and was reported to be a hundred 
years old. This animal he dragged, after despatching it, to the lady of the 
house, and laid it at her feet as a peace-offering; and need of peace he had, 
indeed, when the numbers of reels of cotton he was in the habit of appro- 
priating and essaying to devour every week of his life were taken into 
account. But the conduct of Boodlejack speedily became more criminal. 
He grubbed up all the oval and diamond parterres in our garden. He made 
an olla podrida of all the seeds, and nasturtions came up where geraniums 
should have grown. We had arosary, probably the prettiest and most pro- 
lific in the county of Bucks, and whose scented treasures were our delight 
and the envy of the whole country-side. Boodlejack cried havoc, and let 
loose the dogs of war—that is to say, himself—in the rosary. The brute’s 
mouth was always full of rose-leaves; and he didn’t seem to mind the 
thorns a bit. For so small a dog as he then was, you might have ima- 
gined, by the devastation he caused, that he was Atilla, king of the 
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Huns. His frequent assaults on the legs of strangers made me fearful 
about the law. His predatory propensities were perilous. He went out 
one day into the village with Crazy Jane to buy two yards and a half of 
glazed calico. In Elderberry Lane whom should he meet but our curate’s 
wife with her little boy, the latter (aged three) carrying a large home- 
made, openwork jam-tart, newly presented to him by an admiring female 
parishioner. The poor child had just begun to revel in the delights of 
the tart, by smearing his fingers with the jam, and dabbing his little 
digits on his lips. There is an immensity of delectation to be had out of 
a jam-tart, if you only take your time over it. The sight was too much 
for Boodlejack. He bounced up to the curate’s little boy, frightened 
him out of his wits with one piratical yelp, seized his jam-tart, and swal- 
lowed it, as though it had been a lump of dripping. 

Mrs. Curate was dreadfully irate. She didn’t faint, but she essayed 
to beat Boodlejack with her parasol. 

“The nasty ugly brute has eaten the dear child’s tart!” she cried, in 
doleful indignation. 

When up spoke Crazy Jane, a young woman who adores Boodlejack, 
and is not distinguished for great reticence of tongue. 

“He ain’t nasty!” she cried. ‘ He’s washed twice a week. He 
ain’t ugly! He’s a beauty, he is. And as for eating the tart, there’s 
twopence, and I wonder he didn’t eat you !” 

Of course we reproved Crazy Jane when this conversation was re- 
ported tous. As for Boodlejack, his misdeeds, it was admitted on all 
hands, merited sterner reprehension. The rosary peccadilloes were bad 
enough; but to be wanting in respect to an offshoot of the Church of 
England—that was unpardonable. Boodlejack was sentenced to be tied 
up; and a messenger was despatched to the village to buy him a chain 
and a kennel. 

The gyves and a prison-house for him were procured, and Boodlejack 
entered upon new conditions of existence. He howled at first, but 
speedily found consolation. He took to digging a grave with his paws 
by the side of his house, as though he had been a Trappist, and buried 
favourite bits of fat and bones of more than ordinary gristly succulence 
there. He pined a little after the kitchen, whither he had been in the 
habit of repairing for the purpose of trying and smelling the joints as 
they went round on the spit, and, unless restrained by Crazy Jane, of lick- 
ing them. He found he could no longer bite people, but took it out in 
barking. He submitted to be called—in a slightly sarcastic tone—“ poor 
old fellow” and “good doggy” by the postman, on whose calves, in by- 
gone times, he had made many exemplary indentations. Perhaps the 
bitterest humiliation he had to endure was in the visits of Wee, the cat,— 
a ginger-coloured tom-tiger, addicted to fowling, ratting, field-mousing, 
and other out-door sports,—who had formerly been a mere ball of fur for 
Boodlejack to toss about and trample on, but who would now come for 
an hour or two every day and sit in the sun over against Boodlejack’s 
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kennel, just out of the reach of his paws, eyeing him with sly and demure 
glances of malicious contentment, as though to say, “ Aha! you'll worry 
@ poor ginger cat’s life out, will you? How do you like a straw bed and 
a chain, eh ?” 

I don’t think Boodlejack minded either much. He used to break his 
chain about three times a week, and essay to swallow some of the links. 
As for the kennel, although it was ten times his size, he very soon ma- 
naged to drag it about after him. In the intervals, too, between the 
fracture of his fetters and their being mended, or new ones procured, he 
was master of the situation; for he laughed at cord, and would have 
gnawed a cable through in halfan hour. At such times he would lead the 
domestic animals a sad life, and again toss Wee up in the air, as the cow 
with the crumpled horn did the dog in the ballad; but it was very pleasant, 
nevertheless, to see him gambolling on the lawn with a Little Boy who is 
now at school, knocking him down, and rolling him over, and barking 
furiously at the youngster, but in his wildest moments refraining from 
doing him the slightest hurt. 

We have all grown older now, and sadder. I have given up the 
house, and live ina grim town brick-barn, where there are neither rats 
nor roses. And Boodlejack is pining in a back-yard, till I can find heart 
of grace to get out of this abhorred London again, and let the big dog 
have .his fling. 
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Amy, 


A BALLAD. 


I nap a little daughter 
Whom I loved with all my life, 
And I called my daughter Amy, 
After Amy, my dear wife ; 

And when she came, our hearts 
Were still as still could be, 
And heaved like waves when dying 

Winds drop darkness on the sea. 


And our little daughter Amy, 
Being free from care and sin, 
Lay like one sunbeam on the hearth 

To coax the others in; 
And when she shook her curls, 
*Mid sorrow and its glooms, 
*Twas as sweet as if gold guineas 
Fell in clusters in the rooms. 


When our little daughter Amy 
Grew grave and stout and tall, 
The music of her footstep 
Had a slower, calmer fall; 
And we knew without a word 
That in her heart and mind 
Had arisen a sweet yearning 
Which can never be defined. 


Then we held our daughter Amy 
With a softer, sadder hand, 
For her cheek grew paler with the dreams 
She could not understand ; 
For she wandered in the dark 
Of sympathies which sought 
The light upon a loved one’s face 
To teach and to be taught. 


And our little daughter Amy 
Beheld us watch and wait, 
And slave and slave, with tired, hard hands, 
To conquer poor estate. 
It was foolish, it was wrong ; 
But, blinded by our cares, 
We lifted her above ourselves, 
And taught her grander airs. 
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To clothe our daughter Amy, 
And make her rich and rare, 
We worked both night and morning, 
And fed on scanty fare; 
And oft in bed o’ nights, 
Though she loved us less and less, 
We would see her standing blushing 
In her stainless bridal dress. 


But our dear, dear daughter Amy 
Had higher hope and care,— 
She forgot poor weary mother, 
For her thoughts were otherwhere; 
She thought the old house dull,— 
And we were growing old,— 
The cozy place beside the fire 
Had now grown dull and cold. 


But our little daughter Amy 
Was our only hope and pride, 
And she seemed so far above us 
That we had not heart to chide ; 
She seemed so much the child 
Of former nights and days, 
That we only smiled in silence 
At her wayward, wilful ways. 


For our little daughter Amy 

Would grow wise, we said, and smiled; 
And the harder worldly duties 

Were too harsh for such a child;— 
But while she seemed a child 

One pats upon the head, 
She had grown so sad a woman 

That we wished that she was dead ! 


When our litt'e daughter Amy 
Came to sorrow and to shame, 
And fled away in darkness 
With the jewels of good name, 
From wife, who loved the more, 
Wild bitter words outleapt; 
But I put my hand upon her mouth, 
And kissed her, and she wept. 


For our wandering daughter Amy, 
With faces pale and bowed, 
We waited in the darkness 
Of a silence like a cloud; 
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Till I said, “ If she returns— 
Return I think she will— 

Our child shall have the warmest place 
Beside our ingle still ; 


For our dear, dear daughter Amy 
From her wickedness may turn, 
And the shame may teach her wisdom,— 
We will suffer, she shall learn; 
Leave punishment to God, 
And chide her never more.” 
Then I rose and saw her standing 
With her baby at the door. 


Then I took her to my bosom, 

Though I wished that she was dead; 
But she knew the hearth was darkened, 
That the sunbeam there had fled. 

And mother took her in, 
Kissed child and baby both; 

And the kiss was harder far to bear 
Than a thousand words of wroth ! 


Our little daughter Amy 
Is sadly wiser now; 
Her footstep falters in the house, 
A shade is on her brow: 
She loves us more and more, 
Though she loves her baby best; 
And her words are meek and gentle, 
And our hearts are more at rest. 


Our little daughter Amy, 
We know not how or why, 
Is dearer to us for the woe 
That makes us long to die; 
She is the dearest daughter 
That ever father had;— 
But there is quiet in the house, 
And all is grown so sad! 
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Che Bayard of India. 


Own the 11th of March last, at Pau, in the Pyrenees, an Indian officer, 
worn out by work and the ravages of climate, sunk to his last rest. 
Indian officers not unfrequently so sink, at Pau and other places, where 
they go upon forlorn hopes. But this was no common event. The ex- 
hausted invalid was an illustrious man. A debt of honour was due to 
him from his countrymen, and they paid it by the last tribute they had 
to bestow. They buried him in Westminster Abbey, and placed upon 
his coffin the name of Sir James Outram. It is a great name in the 
annals of England. Let us attempt, as far as a brief sketch will suf- 
fice, to show how it became great. 

Forty-four years before the last scene at Pau, at the age of sixteen, 
one James Outram was appointed to_a cadetship in the service of the 
East India Company. He was’ a Scot, and came from the old town of 
Aberdeen, where he had been educated at Marischal College. How far 
his acquirements extended, and whether he was slow or quick to acquire, 
it is needless here to note. He had very little to do with books in after- 
life, and received his real education in the school of the world. From 
April 1819 to March 1863, his career was almost one continued course of 
action. 

Outram was appointed to the Bombay Establishment; and on his 
arrival in India, in August 1819, was promoted to the rank of lieute- 
nant. The 23d regiment of Native Infantry was raised at Poona in the 
following year, and he was appointed to the adjutancy of the new corps. 
Soon after its enrolment the regiment was sent to Baroda, whence, after 
suffering from fever during the monsoon to an extent which prostrated 
nine-tenths of its number, it wus ordered on field-service to the Mye 
Caunta, and thence to Kattawar. In both districts very harassing duties 
fell to its share; and these were Outram’s first opportunities for distinc- 
tion. Nelson said, that in an engagement a dark night and a stormy sea 
Were so many points in his favour, because he had the advantage in sea- 
manship over the enemy. In the same manner unusual difficulties gave 
Outram an advantage over his brother officers, and pushed on his prefer- 
ment. While in Kattawar the young adjutant was placed in temporary 
command of his regiment; and he showed himself so well fitted for this 
responsible position as to obtain the special approbation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It is not therefore surprising, that when the corps 
was ordered on a more important service the command of one of the 
wings was given to Outram, to the exclusion of the claims of several 
other officers, as far as seniority was concerned. His new scene of sere 
vice was the turbulent province of Candeish, whither he proceeded early 
in 1824. After a few months’ stay in Candeish the doctors dictated his 
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departure, and he returned for change of air to Bombay. Here he found 
an expedition in process of organisation against the fort of Kittoor, in the 
Southern Maratha country. The ruling passion was by this time strong 
upon him, and, impelled by the same fascination which leads an actor to 
go and see a play in front of the curtain when he is not engaged behind 
it, he spent his holiday with the force, and accompanied it as a volunteer. 
But this moderate sip of distinction was not enough to slake his thirst for 
honour. He required deep draughts of the bewildering beverage, and 
was satisfied at no point short of intoxication. On arriving at the scene 
of operations, he sought and obtained permission to lead the storming 
party. But ses amis les ennemis, who had an opportunity of doing so 
much for him by holding out, declined to enter into his views: they 
capitulated in the meanest manner, just as he was making arrangements 
to cover himself with glory. His enemies were never less his friends than 
upon that occasion. 

After this disappointment,—and his health giving him no excuse to 
tamper with it any longer,—there was nothing for it but to return to his 
regiment. Lut fortune favours the brave, and adventures are to the 
adventurous; so at this juncture Candeish came to his assistance. To- 
wards the end of March 1825, the western districts of that province most 
obligingly broke out in insurrection. The rebel leader, with opportune 
complaisance, attacked and plundered Untapoor, carrying off his spoil to 
the hill-fortress of Molair. There he established his head-quarters, and, 
raising the banner of the Peishwa, proclaimed his intention to restore the 
Maratha rule. 

The situation was dangerous, as the insurrection might well spread 
through the entire province. This, however, was only an Imperial con- 
sideration. The real importance of the rising was contained in the fact, 
that it gave another chance to the young lieutenant who had been disap- 
pointed at Molair. Every preparation was of course made at the crisis. 
The British troops at Surat, Jaulnah, Ahmednuggur, and the neighbour- 
ing stations, were ordered to hold themselves in readiness for service ; 
and in the mean time the local authorities were applied to for such mili- 
tary assistance as could be spared for the defence of Zye Kevia, the chief 
town of the Molair district and the seat of the treasury, situated only 
twelve miles from the rebel stronghold. This was Outram’s opportunity. 
Two hundred men of the 11th and 23d regiments were despatched from 
Malligaum, on the evening of the 5th of April, under the command of 
that young officer, who, after effecting a forced march of thirty-five 
miles, reached Zye Kevia early in the morning. Here he was supposed 
to rest; but ascertaining that the enemy were a great deal stronger than 
had been supposed, he determined not to wait to be attacked, but to take 
what advantage he could in the way ofa surprise. The works on the 
farther side of the fortress, he learned, were susceptible of escalade ; so 
he resolved upon capturing the place by a coup-de-main. The proposal 
was received with enthusiasm by the junior officers, Ensigns Whitmore 
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and Paul, of the 11th regiment; but it so far exceeded the discretionary 
powers vested either in Outram or the civil authority, Mr. Graham, that 
the latter entertained grave doubts as to the propriety of giving his con- 
sent. In the end, however, seeing the serious nature of the case, and 
recognising the wisdom of Outram’s tactics, he sanctioned the proposed 
plan, which the young officer immediately proceeded to carry into effect. 

It was soon after nightfall when the expedition set out. The march 
was rapid, we may suppose, and operations were soon commenced. On 
nearing the hill upon which the fortress was situated, Outram despatched 
the two ensigns, with 150 men, to make a false attack in front; while he, 
with the remaining fifty, proceeded to make a real attack in the rear. 
Both portions of the detachment, ascending the hill from different sides, 
reached its summit before daybreak, and the remainder of the operations 
were carried out with complete success. The rebels, engaged with the 
force on the one side, whose strength they had no means of telling in the 
dark, were utterly surprised by the assault on the other, which was made 
with such vigour as to cause a panic, and an ignominious flight of the 
entire garrison. The attacking body once more united, and reinforced 
by some horsemen collected by Mr. Graham, with Outram at the head 
of the whole, then dashed after them in pursuit, and pursued them so 
closely that they could neither rally nor discover the weakness of their 
assailants. Their leader was cut down, as well as many of his adherents; 
and the remainder fled in a complete state of disorganisation to the 
neighbouring hills. The infantry, which had marched upwards of fifty 
miles in thirty-six hours, were necessarily halted a little before dawn; 
out the cavalry continued the pursuit as far as the nature of the ground 
permitted. Scouts were then sent out to ascertain the point of rendez- 
vous selected by the enemy; and at night the chase was resumed. Then 
came a second surprise, in the course of which many of the insurgents 
were killed and many more taken prisoners, the remainder throwing 
away their arms and taking flight to their homes. The rebellion was 
thus crushed, the plunder of Untapoor restored to its rightful owners, 
and the campaign brought to a triumphant conclusion, before the troops 
intended for the work could be put in motion, or the proper authorities 
had time to mature their plans. 

For this important service Outram was not reprimanded, as he might 
have been, for unwarranted assumption of authority, but was cordially 
thanked by the Government, the General of Division, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His commandiny-officer, Colonel Deschampes, was 
also generous enough to eulogise the young adjutant in warm terms, and 
to attribute to him the high estimation in which the new regiment was 
held at army head-quarters. 

This was Outram’s last service with the 23d, or indeed as a regi- 
mental officer at all. The Governor of Bombay, the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, marked him out for more important service. ‘The pro- 
vince of Candeish, though released, with the other provinces annexed 
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after the subjugation of the Peishwa, from the old reign of rapacity and 
misrule, had never enjoyed peace. The Pindarees, the Marathas, and 
the marauding Arabs had been driven out, or otherwise disposed of; but 
the wild Bheels, who occupied the neighbouring mountains, ravaged the 
plains from time to time, and retreating again to their rocky defiles and 
pestilential jungles, had for seven years defied the resources of the 
British Government, and derided its attempts to subdue them. They 
were a people who had long been recognised as a distinct race, and were 
separated by their halits and usages from the other tribes of India. 
Robbery was by them regarded as a sacred duty, and they were accus- 
tomed to propitiate the minor infernal deities, supposed to patronise the 
pursuit, with sacrifices of blood. Their great social vice was drunken- 
ness, and all their worst passions burst into a flaming fire when under 
its influence. They were consequently looked upon by all other tribes 
as moral and religious outcasts; every man’s hand was against them, 
and their hands were against every man. In former times, some of these 
savages had been respectable persons, engaging in peaceful pursuits in 
the plains; but for many years before the British occupation of the 
country, they had taken to the lawless life of their brethren in the hills. 
These people were now the scourge of the province. Every means to 
subdue them had failed. Severe as well as gentle measures had proved 
equally in vain. If any thing had been found less effective than force, 
perhaps it was conciliation. Mr. Elphinstone’s predecessor in the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, in his despair, looked to the utter extermination of the 
Bheels as the only mode of restoring peace to the province. But Mr. 
Elphinstone, looking upon these savages, although fallen, still as men, 
and therefore capable of being elevated, had hopes of succeeding by a 
benevolent policy. And not only did he seek to win them over from 
crime to morality, from anarchy to order, but he determined to render 
them “ the protectors of the peace they had so long disturbed.” 

To accomplish this end, he proposed: Ist, the establishment of agri- 
cultural colonies of Bheels; 2d, the organisation of a regiment of Bheel 
soldiers, to be armed and disciplined like the line, and commanded by a 
British officer. The conduct of the first experiment he confided to Cap- 
tain Ovans; that of the second to Lieutenant Outram. That the scheme 
met with mistrust, and even ridicule, on many sides, may be easily sup- 
posed; but the “ practical” men who opposed it were effectually silenced 
by its perfect success. It is not our purpose hereto recount the diffi- 
culties experienced by Captain Ovans, and how ably he surmounted 
them ; and we can but briefly follow Lieutenant Outram in the measures 
by which he accomplished his share of the undertaking. In the first 
place, he had to fight a tough battle with his friends, who denounced the 
project as insane, and warned him that he was sacrificing his professional 
position and prospects, and most probably his life, by engaging in it. 
Being successful in this encounter, by determining to have -his own way 
and to accept the hazardous honour, he lost no time in entering upon his 
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duties. The first of these was, to make the enemy feel the weight of the 
iron hand upon which the policy of the Government proposed to place 
the velvet glove. For this purpose, he obtained permission to lead a 
detachment of his regiment against the Bheels of the Sathmalla Hills, 
with whom his commanding-officer had for some months been endea- 
vouring to cope. With this force he attacked and routed the enemy 
with considerable slaughter, following them up from fastness to fastness, 
until his complete victory was acknowledged by their complete submis- 
sion. This was a gallant service indeed; and it was acknowledged in 
grateful terms by the Government and the Commander-in-Chief. But 
the most difficult part of his work was to follow. Having beaten the 
enemy at all points, he sent back his troops; and throwing himself, un- 
armed and unattended, among his former foes, he surprised them into a 
reciprocity of the confidence which he manifested himself. That he 
should have escaped with his life ut the outset, seems wonderful; but, 
as Mr. Elphinstone predicted, the savages proved to be men, after ull, 
and their brutality was fairly beaten by the chivalrous courage of the 
young officer, who thus added a moral to a physical victory. One of the 
means which he resorted to in order to effect his object may sound 
strange to those accustomed only to the tactics of ordinary warfare. He 
took with him a plentiful supply of brandy, and “treated” right and 
left. He had rough customers to deal with; but they liked the liquor, 
and it may be that the pure cordial brought out the truth of their 
natures, which had been only maddened by their own deleterious con- 
coctions. Most certainly the maxim, Jn vino veritas, was never intended 
to apply to bad wine. In any case, it may be said that it was by a 
combination of bonhomie and brandy that Outram achieved his first 
successes in the civilisation of the Bheels. But it must not be supposed 
that the means resorted to were in any way rude or coarse. In a memoir 
of Outram’s services, drawn up some years ago, for private circulation, 
by a distinguished writer, who was one of his greatest friends,—and to 
whom I am indebted for a large portion of the material for this notice,— 
it is stated, that “he accepted their hospitality, which he repaid with 
feasts and entertainments. He listened with profound attention to their 
wild tales and mythological legends; taught them many simpie but 
useful mechanical devices; dressed their wounds; prescribed for their 
ailments; joined in their pastimes; and, accompanying them in the pur- 
suit of the tigers and other large game with which their mountuins 
abounded, won their admiration by showing in the chase, as he had pre- 
viously displayed in battle, his superiority in those very qualities which 
they valued most highly in themselves.” Nay, more,—prejudices of every 
kind to the contrary notwithstanding,—he induced some of the high-caste 
native officers and privates of his regiment to follow his example; and 
even in other regiments of the line the precedent was recognised by the 
men, who, whenever they met, presented their pariah visitors with betel- 
nut and sweetmeats, and gave entertainments in their honour. Thus it 
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was, as the writer already quoted observes, that Outram “ contrived to 
enthrone himself in the affections of his uncouth associates; to establish 
over their minds a moral ascendency, which was a source of profound 
astonishment to all who witnessed it; to inspire them with sentiments of 
self-respect; and to imbue them with an earnest desire to become par- 
ticipators in the civilisation with which, from time to time, they were 
confronted.” 

And not only did Outram accomplish so much good by his own direct 
agency, but the example which he set was no less powerful upon others. 
Officers who had mistrusted, and even ridiculed, the conciliation policy, 
set to work to vie with him in carrying it out; and high-caste Sepoys 
even, catching the infection, were found on all sides exchanging civilities 
upon equal terms with men whom they had been accustomed to consider 
as the dirt beneath their feet. All these great results were not gained 
in a day; but in two years’ time it was beyond a doubt that the philan- 
thropic scheme of Mr. Elphinstone had been completely successful. That 
scheme depended, as he himself declared, entirely upon the character of 
the officers selected to carry it out; and it was in the execution that the 
difficulty consisted. The only objections that could be made to it were 
on the score of its supposed impracticability ; and these objections Outram 
disposed of most conclusively. In the face of false reports of treachery, 
&c., the Bheels not only became sober, gentle, obliging, and well-be- 
haved, but they enlisted willingly for the service of the Government, and 
soon became distinguished both for zeal and efficiency. 

In April 1827 they were for the first time called upon to act in the 
field for their new masters; and upon this occasion performed their part 
with conspicuous courage and unquestioned fidelity, although opposed to 
people of their own nation, caste, and in many cases even their own 
families. After a time the discipline of a regular corps was introduced 
among them; and to this they submitted so completely as to abstain 
from their former favourite vice. The brandy once used as a decoy, 
you may be sure, had been long since stopped, and a case of intoxication 
was now scarcely ever heard of among them. 

There still remained a wild tribe of Bheels inhabiting the Daung,— 
a mountainous and jungly country dividing Candeish from the Surat dis- 
tricts; and when an expedition was formed to subdue them, upon the 
urgent representation of Outram, the leadership was intrusted to that 
officer, and the Bheel corps formed part of the force. During a short 
campaign of a month the seven chiefs of the Daung were captured, and 
the whole country subjugated and explored ; the Bheel corps taking no 
slight or undistinguished part in these operations. Upon succeeding 
occasions, also, they rendered good service, and maintained their good 
name, until at last general tranquillity reigned in Candeish and endured 
for many years. During the latter part of his stay in the country, Out- 
ram was not called upon for any military duties, though he still com- 
manded the corps, and also the Poona Horse, then stationed at Candeish. 
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As a magistrate, “ Bheel agent,” and “Thug agent,” his civil duties 
were at the same time many and various; and his life must have been as 
active at this time as at any period of his career. But these were routine 
matters, and were probably rest to a man of his temperament. It is ob- 
servable, moreover, that Outram, great always in construction, seldom 
remained to elaborate. His glory was to surmount obstacles, to struggle 
through difficulties. Easy progress on a smooth road had to the last but 
few charms for him. So when the Bheels grew tractable, and the state 
of the country gave him no particular trouble, it is probable that its 
charm for him was well-nigh gone. At any rate, he took the first oppor- 
tunity which seemed to present itself of quitting it for another province, 
where his friends the enemy were good enough to give trouble. 

The new scene of Outram’s activity was the Mahee Kanta, a province 
of Goozerat bordering on Malwa and Meywar. Here the insolence of 
the people had arrived at a point where repression became absolutely ne- 
cessary. Our officers were subject to continual ill-treatment, and even 
their lives were threatened. “Representations” brought no reparation, 
and our “authorities” were no authorities at all, for they could do no- 
thing. The British name, so potent elsewhere, was here a mere jest. 
The Bombay Government, which had been much enduring from this 
province for fifteen years, at last came to the conclusion that “some- 
thing must be done.” 

Sir John Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone in the govern- 
ment of Bombay, had added no little to his predecessor’s public praises of 
Outram for his exploits in Candeish; and Sir John Grant, who succeeded 
Sir John Malcolm in the same position, naturally looked to this young 
officer for service at the juncture. Outram by this time, indeed, had 
gained a remarkable reputation for an officer of his years and standing, 
not only as a beau sabreur, but as a diplomatist and administrator, and 
had received the special thanks of Government upon several occasions. 
The mission upon which he was now employed was one of peculiar deli- 
cacy. He was directed to proceed to the scene of outrage, and report on 
the steps by which peace and order could be best established and main- 
tained. The jungles were deadly that lay in his way, but he proceeded 
on his journey at once, though the season was the most sickly of the 
year; for the duty was urgent, and admitted of no delay. This was at 
the beginning of October 1835. He passed through the perils unscathed ; 
reached his destination in safety ; visited Hursole and the petty courts of 
the Rajahs of Edur and Ahmednuggur; and, returning by Deesa and 
Ahmedabad, arrived at Bombay in December, prepared with a policy and 
a report. 

The views which he expressed were briefly these. That many of the 
grievances complained of were real, he had little doubt. He desired that 
they should all be thoroughly investigated, and redress granted wherever 
deserved. For the old harsh and coercive policy, which had failed, he 
proposed to substitute a policy of gentleness and conciliation, from which 
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he had every hope of success. But at the same time he was too old a 
soldier (he was now an actual Uaptain) not to see that the motives of the 
Government might be mistaken, or perhaps understood too well, which is 
even more awkward occasionally in diplomatic doings. The Government 
might have more than one reason for inclining to clemency, but the in- 
surgents should not be allowed to suppose the virtue dictated by neces- 
sity. Right or wrong, as we might be, we had suffered too many humili- 
ations to give way all at once. The insurgents, moreover, had displayed 
a bad spirit, which did not deserve entire indulgence. He proposed, 
therefure, that submission on the part of the refractory chiefs should be 
demanded as a preliminary to the investigation of alleged grievances. 
To those who laid down their arms he would grant every consideration ; 
those who refused he would put down by force, and thus, by restoring 
its prestige, enable the Government to afford to extend clemency to all. 

There could scarcely be a more honourable and a more practical pro- 
gramme than this. But Sir Robert Grant—able man as he was—had 
planted himself entirely upon peace principles, and felt a greater sympathy 
for the insurgents than was due to a horde of semi-civilised rebels in 
arms. Accordingly, we find Captain Outram again despatched to the 
Muhee KAnta in January 1836, charged with the duty of reéstablishing 
order, with a force not large enough to make a sufficient demonstration, 
and with instructions to make as little use as possible of the force he had. 
Outram—true to the sense of duty which never deserted him—resolved 
to do his best with the incompatible conditions imposed upon him. But 
in spite of conditions, and in spite of himself, Outram was driven to co- 
ercive measures, and he made a dash at one of the refractory chiefs— 
Sooruj-Mull—which was highly successful, and a salutary lesson to the 
rest. But it was disapproved by Government, as a departure from the 
purely conciliatory policy prescribed The Government said it was too 
severe. Outram said he had acted in accordance with the spirit of his 
instructions. A great deal of vexatious correspondence ensued ; but ulti- 
mately the Government admitted, substantially, the wisdom as well as 
the success—which was undeniable—of Outram’s policy ; and they could 
scarcely have done less, for the Political Commissioner, reporting upon his 
proceedings, declared that “ his firm and active measures,” combined, as 
they were, “with conduct conciliatory to the very verge of excess,” en- 
titled him to the warmest commendation. 

After this the Government gave unequivocal praise to the exertions of 
Outram to pacify the province, and declared their confidence in him to be 
confirmed. Upon one occasion only was there a renewal of the difference 
of opinion—not as to ends, but means. 

The chief of Aglore, a subject of the Guicowar, raised the standard of 
rebellion against his master, and established his head-quarters at the for- 
tified village of Runseepoor, on the very line of the British border. The 
Guicowar was weak, and appealed for aid to Outram. Outram wrote for 
instructions to his Government, intimating that unless the rebellion was 
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suppressed he could not answer for the peace of the Mahee Kinta. The 
letter was not replied to, owing to an official accident, as afterwards trans- 
pired. So Outram, interpreting silence as consent, complied with the 
Guicowar’s request, and made a combined attack with him upon the rebel 
position. The attack was completely successful. The place was taken ; 
the garrison dispersed with loss; the leaders captured ; the authority of 
the Guicowar was reéstablished, and the peace of the Mahee Kanta pre- 
served. This measure was condemned by the Bombay Government, and 
another correspondence took place. The Government, with all respect 
for his diplomatic character, pronounced Outram “ essentially warlike.” 
The consequence was, that the Court of Directors wrote out prohibiting 
his further employment in the Mahee Kiinta, as calculated to promote 
distrust and animosity. But further information soon induced them to 
change their opinion and withdraw their order. The next despatch con- 
tained a high compliment to Outram on account of his “extraordinary 
fitness” for his post, and a renewed expression of entire confidence. It is 
only just to add, that the prohibitory order was withdrawn “on the earnest 
recommendation” of the Bombay Government. 

This was the last ruffle of the diplomatic rose-leaf. The province 
became so pacified and prosperous, that in little more than two years from 
the time of Outram’s taking it in hand (in June 1838) he made the satis- 
factory announcement that he was “enabled to dispense with the services 
of the troops in the Mahee Kinta.” Outram had succeeded again, and 
praises poured upon him. But what had Outram to do with a pacified 
and prosperous province? He had made it what it had become. Was 
he to sit down quietly in the midst of it, and take his ease and grow sleek 
in witnessing the mild operation of development? The hunter will not eat 
the game off his own gun, if there is any thing like a market available, 
Could a political sportsman like Outram be expected to feed upon the 
fruits of his own labour of love? The game once brought down, he cared 
no more about it; and rumours of war coming from Affghanistan, he dis- 
covered that he had had enough of the Mahee Kénta. Accordingly, he 
relinquished his political post—at a sacrifice of pay to the extent of up- 
wards of 800/. a year—and obtained permission to join the military expe- 
dition then being organised for the purpose of deposing Dost Mahomed 
and setting up Shah Soojah at Caubul. The war was about as unjust and 
impolitic a war as this country was ever engaged in. But that was the 
business of the Governor General and his advisers. Outram considered 
that it was his to serve his country. He took a more sporting view of 
the question, perhaps, than he would have taken later in life, when, upon 
a memorable occasion, he refused to carry out a measure which he dis- 
approved. But it is pardonable in a comparatively young man to love 
action for action’s sake; and a soldier, whatever his rank, who claims 
to be a politician out of place, is not much better than that very appro- 
priately despised character, a “sea-lawyer.” Outram could fight with 
his pen as well as with his sword—and he took a sporting view of contro- 
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versy sometimes, and really liked it, for the fun of the thing ; but there 
was nothing of the “sea-lawyer” about him. In volunteering for the 
Affghan expedition, he simply “ planted himself upon his instincts”—to 
use a phrase of Mr. Emerson’s—and these enabled him at the same time 
to please himself and serve his country. It should be here observed, 
however, that Outram was known to have been afterwards opposed to 
Lord Auckland’s Affghan policy, and to have predicted its disastrous 
consequences. 

His first service in his new field of action was characteristic of the 
man. The expedition was embarrassed at the beginning for want of cer- 
tain camels, 800 in number, for the purpose of carriage. These had been 
promised, but not forthcoming. ‘‘'The unparalleled activity and energies 
of Captain Outram,” we are told on good authority, caused this want to 
be supplied; and but for his indefatigable exertion in this matter it is 
difficult to say when the army would have been set in motion. The three 
forces which then took the field had still difficulties to contend with ; 
“and the hardships and sufferings of the Bombay troops were greatly 
ageravated by the dishonesty of a native official, till Captain Outram 
brought him before a military court, and thus put a stop to malpractices 
that ‘fell heavily on the juniors of the officers, and ruinously on the native 
soldiers.’” Another difficulty then arose with regard to camels. Outram 
had obtained those necessary at the outset, as we have seen; but he could 
not prevent a great many from dying, and there was only one source 
whence to procure more. The required supply was again obtained by 
Outram, who had the conduct of a very delicate negotiation on the sub- 
ject, and managed it so well, that he persuaded Shah Soojah, through 
the envoy, Sir William Macnaghten, to keep back the number required 
from his “ Contingent,” and transfer them to the Bombay division. But 
for this assistance, Sir John Keane could not have moved his column up 
the Bolan Pass. On Outram’s return from this successful mission he 
found Sir John Keane in another embarrassment. The camel-drivers 
were in mutiny, and had struck work. Sir John Keane must have struck 
work himself, as far as the expedition was concerned, had this state of 
things endured. Outram was at last called in to set matters right; and 
this he did after all others had failed. The camel-men returned to duty, 
and never afterwards ventured to depart from it. Allies are frequently 
more difficult to deal with than enemies, more particularly in the East; 
and further negotiations had to be conducted with Shah Soojah during 
the tedious advance towards the Bolan Pass. These were intrusted to 
Outram, and he prosecuted them with his usual address, until he met with 
an accident which incapacitated him from any active exertion for a month. 
While galloping on a good-natured mission for a friend, whose baggage 
had been carried off by thieves, his horse rolled over and dashed him to 
the ground, the injury which he received being much increased by the 
hilt of his sword, which was under him when he fell. 

The accident happened on the 21st of March 1889. On the 22d of 
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July—the eve of the capture of Ghiznee—Outram performed a brilliant 
exploit in beating off a body of fanatical Mussulmans, called ‘ Ghazees,” 
who appeared upon the heights to the southward of the camp, and whom 
he dispersed with great effect, taking from them their consecrated banner 
of green and white—supposed to render them invincible. After Ghiznee, 
the army resumed its march to Caubul; and on news being received of 
the flight of Dost Mahomed, Outram was again to the fore. To him was 
intrusted the pursuit of the Ameer. Five hundred Affghan horsemen 
and a small party of our own Hindustanee cavalry were placed under his 
command for the purpose; and twelve officers volunteered to accompany 
him. The enterprise was conducted with an amount of dash, daring, and 
determination, which has caused it to be justly described as one of the 
most brilliant passages in the Affghan war. It was unsuccessful, owing 
to the impediments thrown in the way by the traitor Affghan guide— 
one Hadjee Khan, who at last warned Outram that the Affghan troops 
would turn against him if he persisted in following up the Ameer; and 
as the latter had then passed the boundaries of the Shah’s dominions, to 
which Outram’s operations were restricted, there was no resource but to 
return. Yet Outram had actually planned to attack the Ameer with the 
Hindustanee horsemen alone. “It being evident,” as he says in his 
diary, “that all the Affghans, on both sides, will turn against us, unless 
we are immediately successful, this plan of attack appears to afford the 
only chance of escape to those who may survive; and it is an object of 
paramount importance to effect the destruction of the Ameer, rather than 
permit his escape.” 

It is just as well that Outram and his brave companions did not 
succeed in catching the fugitive, not only for their own sake—though 
not one would have survived the proposed coup—but because his destruc- 
tion would have been political suicide on the part of his destroyers. But 
this was nothing to do with Outram, whose business was to catch the 
Ameer if he could, and who was quite right to do his best towards a 
disastrous success rather than the brilliant failure which he accomplished. 

On returning to Caubul there was nothing to do but to fall back upon 
political employment under Sir William Macnaghten; but it was not 
long before Outram’s active services were again called in request. Some 
of the Ghilzie tribes had been marauding, and murdering a British officer ; 
and Outram was sent to punish them. His exertions upon this occasion, 
which were thorough and decisive, and had the effect of restoring tran- 
quillity through the whole line of country between Caubul and Candahar, 
were most handsomely acknowledged by Shah Soojah, as well as by the 
British Government. Outram’s next exploit was to obtain permission 
from Sir William Macnaghten to join the column under General Willshire, 
proceeding to punish the Khan of Khelat for certain acts of hostility 
imputed to him and his subjects during the advance of Sir John Keane’s 
army. Outram served as General Willshire’s aide-de-camp during this 
expedition, and at the siege of Khelat led a detachment which stormed 
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the heights and secured the gate on the opposite side of the fort to that 
at which the main column—preceded by Major Pennycuick—had forced 
an entrance. The place being taken in triumph, it seemed that there was 
no more hazardous work left to do. But a mission remained for Outram 
which was fully as dangerous as could be desired by any reasonable man. 
He was commissioned, as a mark of honour, to bear the glorious tidings 
back to Bombay. He close to go by the most direct and speedy route ; 
and for this purpose it was necessary that he should go in disguise. In 
the garb of a holy man he left the British camp in the dead of night, 
accompanied by two Syuds and a couple of armed attendants, as well as 
one servant of his own. During the journey he encountered dangers 
and fatigues which would have prostrated any ordinary man ; but after a 
variety of adventures he reached a place called Sonmeanee, where he 
took boat for Kuracchee, proceeding thence to Bombay. Here he was 
the first to bring the good news; but even up to his arrival at Son- 
meanee he had been in great peril, for his disguise was discovered and 
himself pursued as far as that place, whence he had departed only just in 
time to get clear off. This journey, of three hundred and sixty miles, 
Outram (who with his saddle-bags weighed sixteen stone) performed on 
an Affghan pony, under thirteen hands, in seven days and a half, having 
been altogether one hundred and eleven hours in the saddle. 

In November 18:39, Captain Outram, for his services at Khelat, 
received the rank of Brevet-Major. As this rank was bestowed at the 
same time upon other officers who had not been placed in a position to 
earn the same distinction, he was to have received the further rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which would have qualified him for high military 
command, and given him many other advantages. But the rank was 
not conferred—it is said thiough an oversight; and Outram, though 
urged by his friends to call attention to the omission, never cared to 
do so. 

In January 1840 Outram was appointed Political Agent for Lower 
Sind. In this position his firm but conciliatory diplomacy was conspi- 
cuous. Meer Noor Mahomed was then the principal Ameer and the 
virtual ruler of the country, though not recognised in his supreme capa- 
city by the British Government. He had suffered some injustice at our 
hands; and as Outram had been made one of the agents by which it 
was inflicted, the mission of that officer to his court must have been the 
reverse of welcome. But a short time passed, and Noor Mahomed 
found in Outram « friend whom he declared on his deathbed he loved as 
a brother, and to whose care he left his two sons and successors. “ From 
the days of Adam,” said the dying Ameer, “ no one has found so much 
truth and friendship as I have found in you.” Outram, who was by the 
Ameer’s bedside at the time, and who had taken the hands of the sons, 
which their futher placed in his, was much atfected. ‘In the course of 
the interview,” he says in his report to Government, “ Meer Hoossein 
Ali, the Ameer’s youngest son, came from the inner apartments and 
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whispered in the ear of his father, who smiled, and informed me that the 
Khanum (the mother of his sons) sent to say she hailed me as her bro- 
ther with much gratification; to which I made a suitable acknowledg- 
ment. On inquiry afterwards I learned that this is considered an extra- 
ordinary proof of friendship, such as has never heretofore been displayed 
except to the nearest relations.” 

Outram obtained permission to accept’the guardianship of the boy 
Hoossein Ali, and performed his trust to the best of his power. But the 
trust was not attended with happiness. The boy was only sixteen years 
of age, and beyond having been a spectator of the battle of Meanee, 
there was no colour for any charge against him. Nevertheless he was 
arrested, and although released on Outram’s intercession, was, after his 
protector’s departure, torn from his aged mother and sentenced to exile 
with the rest of the royal captives. The mother appealed to Outram in 
the name of her dead husband. Outram nobly responded to her call, 
and endured calumny, persecution, and pecuniary loss rather than violate 
his promise. 

But to resume. Outram was still at Hyderabad in August 1841, 
when Mr. Ross Bell died; and his office being ia a state of great con- 
fusion, and our relations with Khelat pressing for immediate settlement, 
Outram was requested to proceed to Quetta, in Northern Beloochistan, 
and at the top of the Bolan Pass, as soon as he could consistently with 
his personal safety. Had he waited to comply with this condition, he 
would have waited for a more favourable season and taken with him a 
strong escort, in order to face the simoom and the wild tribes which 
threatened him with equal peril. But Outram had only the interests of 
the service in view, so he started off at once on a dromedary, attended by 
a single servant similarly mounted; and in five days, we are told, “ ac- 
complished a journey which generally occupied troops three weeks, at a 
season of the year when most men would have regarded an order to 
undertake it as little short of sentence of death.” An officer who tra- 
versed a portion of the same route during a more favourable season 
describes the torments which he endured to have been horrible beyond 
all experience in any other part of the country. Some of his companions 
were struck dead by the heat even in their tents, their bodies turning as 
black as charcoal. Outram’s mission was an important one, and he 
accomplished it successfully. We now find him Political Agent for the 
whole of Sind and Beloochistan. He was here busily engaged in the 
good work of conciliation and improvement, when the Caubul insurrection 
broke out, and the most important crisis arrived that our rule in India 
had known previous to 1857. 

There is no need to enter into the complicated events of this period. 
A writer, already quoted, has well described the nature of Outram’s 
responsibilities: “‘ Emissaries poured forth from Caubul proclaimng a 
religious war against the British. The ignorant and bigoted populations 
of Sind and Belovchistan were called on, by the fealty they owed the 
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Prophet, to enlist under his sacred banner against the enemies of the faith. 
And to neutralise the effects of these fanatical appeals; to provide for the 
sustenance and safety of the weak and scattered military posts within 
their jurisdiction ; to inspire confidence in quarters wherein panic threat- 
ened to consummate the very evils it apprehended ; to aid in the retrieval 
of our tarnished honour by providing our generals with the means of pro- 
secuting a war of retribution; and-to do so through the agency of those 
whom we had wronged and who were incited to rise against us—such 
were the duties which Major Outram and his able staff were now called 
upon to perform.” 

A writer in the Calcutta Review for September 1845, whose great 
name—that of Sir Henry Lawrence—there is no longer need to conceal, 
adds the following tribute to Outram’s services at this time: ‘‘ In the year 
1838, Outram carried to Affghanistan a character such as could not be 
paralleled by any officer of his standing in India. His services during 
the first Affehan war were second to those of no officer then and there 
employed. And had he remained in the Ghilzie country, or at Khelat, 
many of our disasters might have been averted. But it is by his civil 
management, first of Lower Sind and then of both the Upper and Lower 
Provinces, and of all Beloochistan, that Outram has won our highest 
admiration. When the European inhabitants of Calcutta trembled for 
our Indian empire—when, in the highest places, men grew pale at the 
evil tidings from Affghanistan—Outram held his frontier post with a firm 
hand, a brave heart, and a cheerful tone, that ought to have been con- 
tagious. Vigilant, conciliatory, courageous, he managed with his handful 
of troops not orly to prevent the Ameers from taking advantage of our 
disasters, but to induce them to aid in furnishing supplies and carriage 
for the relieving, then considered the retreating, army. The merits of his 
exertions on this occasion are but little understood. He obeyed, as was 
his duty; but he did not the less clearly perceive the ruinous tendency 
of the government orders. He had the moral courage to sacrifice bis 
own immediate interests by stemming the then prevalent tide of cowardly 
counsel. James Outram in one quarter, and George Russell Clerk, a 
kindred spirit, in another, were the two men who then stood in the 
breach; who forced the authorities to listen to the fact against which 
they tried to close their ears, that the proposed abandonment of the 
British prisoners in Affghanistan would be dangerous to the state as it 
would be base to the captives. These counsels were successfully followed ; 
the British nation thanked our Indian rulers, while of the two men with- 
out whose persevering remonstrances and exertions Nott and Pollock 
might have led back their armies, without being permitted to make an 
effort to retrieve our credit, Clerk was slighted, Outram was superseded. 
As cheerfully as he had stepped forward did Outram now retire; and 
again, when his services were required, was he ready to act in the field in 
willing subordination to the officer who had benefited by his supercession.” 

There were some differences of opinion between Outram and the then 
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Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, which, it is said, led to the re- 
moval; but the only public act of Outram which seems to have induced 
that measure was the restoration to the Khan of Khelat of the valley of 
Shawl, which Outram conceived to be an act of justice and policy, as it 
is held to be by high authorities. It was on Outram’s departure from 
Sind that, at a public dinner given to him by the officers of the force, 
Sir Charles Napier, who presided on the occasion, described the guest of 
the evening as “Tur Bayarp or INDIA, sans peur et sans reproche.” 
Never was description better deserved ; and it has lived to be heard above 
all Napier’s subsequent revilings of his former friend. 

Outram now proposed to himself the relaxation of a visit to England ; 
but Napier requested that he might be appointed “a commissioner for 
the arrangement of the details of the treaty which was to be proposed to 
the Ameers of Sind,” and Lord Ellenborough having complied with the 
request, Outram accepted the mission. 

Of his conduct as commissioner in Sind it is sufficient here to say, 
that while carrying out, as in duty bound, the policy of the government 
he served, he did not shrink from protesting against the injustice of that 
policy, and predicting its disastrous results; as when, for instance, he 
wrote to Sir Charles Napier in these words: “ It grieves me to say that 
my heart, and that judgment which God has given me, unite in con- 
demning the course we are carrying out for his lordship as most tyr- 
annical—positive robbery. And I consider that every life that may 
hereafter be lost in consequence will be a murder.” 

In earnest of his belief in the impracticability of the policy, Outram 
refused to receive an extra allowance of 150/. a month on account of his 
new duties, saying, “‘ I have not been able to effect any thing as commis- 
sioner yet, and see very little prospect of doing so.” And he added: 
“ Whatever may be my private objections to receiving what might pos- 
sibly be construed as a pecuniary favour, I must, without reference to 
any personal feelings whatever, abstain from accepting public money 
which I have not earned.’”’ It was in the same noble spirit that he after- 
wards refused to receive a rupee of the prize-money for the campaign, 
his circumstances at the time being such as to enhance the merit of the 
sacrifice. 

Outram’s position in Sind, anomalous in its relation to his own govern- 
ment, was easily misunderstood by the natives; and after having vainly 
tried to save the Ameers, he had to sustain an attack upon the Hyderabad 
Residency, made by the infuriated Beloochees. This defence was con- 
ducted by Outram himself; though, with his usual generosity, he tried 
to give the credit of it to Captain Conway, on the ground that he was 
present only in his diplomatic capacity. It was gallantly done, and has 
been well described as one of the most memorable feats in the annals of 
India. Napier himself, in reporting the battle of Meanee, which imme- 
diately followed, and testifying to Outram’s distinguished services on 
the latter occasion, speaks of the “stern and extraordinary defence” 
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of the Residency against an overwhelming force, and expressed his 
intention, which he never carried out, of sending Lord Etlenborough 
a detailed account of it, “as a brilliant example of defending a military 
post.” 

Outram’s functions as commissioner necessarily terminated with the 
battle of Meanee, and he returned to Bombay, where the most splendid 
public demonstrations were made in his honour, including the presenta- 
tion of a sword of the value of three hundred guineas and a costly piece 
of plate. He thence proceeded to England and pleaded the cause of the 
unfortunate Ameers, but was too late. Their condemnation had been 
sanctioned, and what had been done could not be undone. It is right, 
however, to place upon record the fact that Outram had forwarded to 
Sir Charles Napier documents exculpatory of the conduct of the Ameers, 
for transmission to the Governor-General, and thence to the Home Govern- 
ment, and that these documents had been withheld by Napier until they 
were too late to take effect. Thus Lord Ellenborough and the Home 
Government were equally ignorant of the real merits of the case when 
called upon to decide it. 

All that Outram gained for his services in Sind was the brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel and the Companionship of the Bath; distinctions 
which, as the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone observed, “ had been pro- 
mised, and more than promised, long ago.” He remained in England 
only six months, his return to India being hastened by the news (received 
in November 1843) of the revolution at Lahore and the murder of Shere 
Sing. But the expected storm blew over for the time, and Outram fell 
back upon an unimportant political post at Nimar, which he resigned in 
six months’ time, proceeding again to Bombay, with the intention of 
revisiting England. But on his arrival he found that an insurrection of 
a very threatening character had broken out in the South Maratha coun- 
try ; so, forgetting past slights, he offered his services to the Government. 
They were accepted; well rendered, as usual; and tranquillity being re- 
stored, as was supposed, Outram again made an attempt to leave Bom- 
bay. But the war had only been transferred from one part of the country 
to another ; and Outram, who could never be kept from the front, now 
volunteered to return to the seat of war, and organise and lead a light 
corps. His‘exploits dwing this campaign, in which he has been well 
described as the soul of all active measures, were among the most bril- 
liant of his career, “his very advanced guard driving before them the 
half-armed rabble that had kept three brigades at bay.” Instead of 
going home on the restoration of tranquillity, he accepted the post of 
Resident and Military Commandant at Sattara (February 1845); and 
afterwards (May 1847) that of Resident at Baroda, where his services 
were urgently required. Thence (November 1848) he was obliged to 
take sick leave to Egypt; and during his stay, with characteristic ac- 
tivity, which in this case endangered his life, he drew up a valuable 
report upon the country. At the beginning of 1850 he returned to 
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India and resumed his position at Baroda, where renewed strife awaited 
him. 

It was of his own seeking. At Baroda, as elsewhere,—in middle as 
in early life,—Outram never profited by the maxim of the diplomatist, 
who warned his friends against being zealous and doing their duty too 
well. It was not that he was unable, in vulgar phrase, to let well alone. 
It was evil, and not good, that he would not allow to rest; and wher- 
ever wrong came in his way, he made it his business to set it right. 
Now a man who acts upon this chivalrous principle will not be able to 
walk from Piccadilly to the Bank without suffering insult and injury, 
and making more enemies than most persons would like to add to their 
list on a summer’s morning. Here is a shopkeeper puffing worthless 
goods, to cheat the poor man of his hard earnings. Go into the shop, 
and tell him that he is doing wrong; entreat him to conduct his trade 
upon fair principles; and if he will not listen to you, warn the mechanic 
in the threadbare coat, who is looking wistfully into the window, that he 
will be imposed upon if he ventures inside. Your object is a benevolent 
one; but how is your interference likely to be received? Is it calculated 
to reform the shopkeeper, oblige the mechanic, or do ought but bring 
trouble upon yourself? A little farther on, a policeman has seized upon 
an apple-woman, on a vague charge of not “moving on.” The poor 
wretch is quite willing to move on, but she is objecting to being “ druv,” 
and the guardian of the peace and the pavement is treating her with 
brutal violence. Intimate the fact to him in the mildest of terms, and the 
chances are that you will get your hat knocked off your head, and find 
yourself in a short time in the station-house, on a charge—deposed to 
by three constables of good character—of being drunk, insulting respect- 
able females, and assaulting the police when they tried to take you in 
charge. There, in that by-street where you are seeking a short cut, 
you see a man and his wife engaged in a pitched battle before their own 
door, the neighbours looking on, curious to see who will win. The man 
apparently has the best chance, as he has got the woman by the hair of 
the head, and is pounding her over the face and eyes. You interfere to 
save the weaker party, and what do you get? The pair turn upon you 
together, and it is fortunate for you if you get out of the street without 
being torn to pieces by the united neighbourhood. Now if the practice 
is so inconvenient during a short walk, what must it be to a man who 
pursues it on his way through life,—and that in public matters, with re- 
gard to which he is at the mercy of his superiors? But it was Outram’s 
system to take this course; and the consequence was, that during a great 
part of his career he was seldom without a controversy on his hands, and 
generally in danger of offending against official etiquette. It has been 
said, that she is the best woman of whom the least is heard; he is 
certainly the safest official of whom the authorities hear least, and the 
best in the eyes of all governments not exceptionally heroic. As for 
Outram, he was always heard of whatever he was doing, and had a 
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vexatious habit of being in earnest and doing things too well. This was 
just what he did at Baroda. He was well aware that a system of cor- 
ruption was at work there, and that the natives believed nothing could 
be done without making khutput (illicit action, or corrupt influence) at 
Bombay. Outram denounced the system; and acting, as he thought, with 
the approval of the Bombay Government, which he could not under- 
stand to be capable of any contrary policy to that of supporting right 
and repressing wrong, he set to work to prove his accusations. This 
was a long and difficult task, and exposed him not only to obloquy, but 
something very like persecution, Lord Falkland and his advisers being 
amongst those who threw the greatest difficulties in his way, ridiculed 
his purity, and insulted his character. But Outram, once put on his 
mettle, was not the man to be turned aside. He proved his case, and so 
discomfited the Governor and his friends, who wished to screen certain 
persons concerned, that he was called upon to resign his appointment. 
In the mean time he had addressed several appeals home; but these 
were withheld by the local authorities, and could not be dealt with by 
the Court of Directors until after the question had been settled on the 
spot. However, after making every concession to the Government that 
etiquette could possibly demand, Outram found he had no justice to 
expect in Bombay, and betook himself to England in search of that 
article. In England his case was impartially examined, and the result 
was that the Court of Directors completely exonerated Outram from the 
charges which had been sent home against him, except as regarded such 
minor matters as acting rather too much on his independent authority, 
and not being very respectful to the Bombay Government. For the 
rest, they did not fail to extol the “ zeal, energy, ability, and success” of 
labours which were always unaided and sometimes impeded by the au- 
thorities, and to vindicate him from censures and aspersions cast on his 
proceedings by the Government which dismissed him. They moreover 
gave direct as well as indirect censure to this same Government upon 
more than one point in the controversy, and finally directed that suitable 
employment should be found for him on his return to India. 

Had Outram been the ‘‘ monomaniac” that the Bombay Government 
had declared him to be, there might have been some difficulty in finding 
him “suitable” employment. As it was, there was no appointment of 
sufficient importance available except his old one, and to this he returned 
in triumph. This position, however, he soon changed for the Residency 
at Aden, and from Aden he was transferred to the Residency of Oude,— 
a far more important post. 

The native government of Oude then stood condemned. It was known 
that the country was to be annexed, and the task was committed to Out- 
ram as the best man to carry it out. The course determined upon by the 
Government of India and the Court of Directors involved a breach of 
faith,—that must be admitted, unless a certain treaty made in 1837 can 
be shown to have no existence. But upon other grounds the act was 
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more than justifiable. The court was a centre of profligacy and corrup- 
tion; the country was a surrounding of oppression and misrule. The 
effete monarch who represented the decaying dynasty was a man of the 
most degraded character. As far as the justice of the case was con- 
cerned, apart from political obligations, there was nothing to shock the 
most sensitive mind in the annexation of Oude. The case of Oude, in 
fact, had nothing in common with the case of Sind; and the work was such 
as Outram—a stranger to the country, moreover, and utterly uncompro- 
mised as he was—could undertake with perfect consistency. The task 
perhaps was not a congenial one, but it was one to which duty called 
him, and from duty he never flinched. Oude was to be annexed, and he 
annexed it; but as far as the manner was concerned he did his spiriting 
as gently as possible, and carried out the policy of the Government with 
such consideration to those whom he coerced, that had he remained at 
his post it is possible that we should have been saved the horrors which 
ensued from the effects of the sterner and less compromising rule which 
preceded the appointment of Sir Henry Lawrence. But his health broke 
down, and compelled him once more to seek restoration and repose in 
England. He returned home accordingly; but not to find the relief he 
sought. He had enjoyed but a few months of rest when Persian affairs 
took a serious turn, and the expedition to Bushire was decided upon. 
Outram was the man of all others for the command, and the idea of 
active service renewed all his old ardour. He felt himself once more 
able to go forth and conquer, and he went forth accordingly. The cam- 
paign was brief but decisive; and the objects of the expedition being 
accomplished, a peace was concluded upon satisfactory terms. But even 
then repose was denied him. The Indian Mutiny broke out at this 
juncture; and upon learning the news at Bombay, Outram at once went 
round to Calcutta and placed his sword again at the service of the Go- 
vernment. Lord Canning was then looking round for the ablest men at 
his disposal, and Outram was not the man to be spared. He was im- 
mediately sent up country to take the command of the force destined 
for the relief of Lucknow. Havelock had preceded him, and on joining, 
Outram would have superseded his old companion in arms. But with a 
chivalrous generosity—which was not more chivalrous and more generous 
than many other acts in his career, but which has been better appre- 
ciated, because better understood, by his countrymen—he waived his 
claims to the military honour, and taking up only his civil appointment, 
he elected to accompany the force as Chief Commissioner of Oude, and to 
give his military service only as a simple volunteer. How he acquitted 
himself in this capacity is well known to every Englishman. How he took 
up his proper position after the first relief—or rather reinforcement—of the 
place, and gallantly held out until Sir Colin Campbell arrived and effected 
the real relief of the garrison, need not be recapitulated here. It is right 
to state, hawever, that it was in no little degree due to Outram’s infor- 
mation and advice that the operations were brought to a successful issue. 
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The responsibility then devolved upon him of holding the country from 
his position at Alum Bagh, until Lord Clyde was able to advance to the 
second relief, and the skill and energy with which he performed his task, 
have never been estimated at their right value; for the dangers and diffi- 
culties of his position have been little understood. His knowledye of the 
country, apart from any question as to his generalship, gave him advan- 
tages possessed by no other officer engaged. The fact is indisputable— 
though hitherto unknown to the public—that had his counsel been fol- 
lowed by Havelock, a different route would have been taken for the first 
advance, and a far more favourable result obtained. That his advice 
contributed greatly to the success of the concluding operation, in which 
he took the share due to him from his rank and services, there is every 
reason to suppose. It may be considered certain, indeed, that the move- 
ment which he executed with such consummate skill upon the occasion 
was planned in all essential respects by himself. 

When, by the success of the British arms, Outram became Chief 
Commissioner of Oude in authority as well as in name, he set to work 
once more at his old task of conciliation, of which indeed he had not 
been unmindful while in his position at Alum Bagh. How he reclaimed 
the Talookdars to loyalty by his bold modification of Lord Canning’s 
“Confiscation Proclamation” is well known. His general policy was 
conceived in a similar spirit, and made possible the eventual pacification 
of the country. ' 

But his labours in Oude soon came to an end, and Outram was called 
down to Calcutta as Military Member of the Supreme Council. In that 
capacity he applied himself with his old energy to Imperial questions ; 
but work was by this time wearing him out, and the physical repose 
which he had so well earned came too late for his exhausted frame. It 
hastened, indeed, the breaking up which had now become painfully ap- 
parent. The stimulant of action might have supported him for many a 
day, but repose was more than he could bear. There was only one change 
which promised relief, and that was the change once more to England. 
Accordingly, in 1860, Outram again turned his face homewards, but 
rested at Malta until the summer of 1861, when he ventured to brave the 
change of climate. A Lieutenant-General, a Baronet, a Grand Cross of 
the Bath, a hero who had won the Victoria Cross “ for valour,” and would 
have received it had it been considered desirable to encourage valour 
such as he displayed at Lucknow in an officer of his rank,—every honour 
awaited him that his countrymen could confer. But he was so evidently 
shattered in constitution upon his arrival that he could take part in no 
public demonstrations, and on the approach of the cold weather had to 
seek a change once more to kinder skies. The winter of 1861-2 he spent 
in Egypt, and on his return in the warm season his health seemed to be 
partially restored. But the favourable signs were of short duration. In 
the autumn he had again to seek change. He spent a few months in the 
south of France, and Pau was his last resting-place in life. But his 
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country claimed his remains, and all that was mortal of James Outram 
now lies in Westminster Abbey. 

Is it necessary to tell what was the personal character of Outram 
after this sketch of his services? His character is told in his deeds. A 
soldier, with humanity for his watchword; a diplomatist, with honesty 
for his motto,—he was in private life exactly what might be expected 
from his public career. Most great men disappoint us by exhibiting a 
contradiction between the two. But Outram, who could conciliate his 
enemies, did not disdain to cultivate his friends. And the generous ar- 
dour which led him to war—whether with tigers, or men, or abuses— 
was the same quality which inspired him in peace with gentleness and 
love. In the society of his family and friends he was still the Civiliser 
of the Bheels, the Crusader against Khutput, and the Hero of Lucknow. 
Though simple as a child in familiar intercourse, his greatness never 
seemed the smaller for the test; and it may be said of him, what Napo- 
leon declared could be said of no man, that he might be a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. Of his practical acts of kindness and charity we need 
not here speak. They are well remembered by the many who experi- 
enced them, while the good heart which dictated them is known by many 
more to have belonged to a man whose pure nobility of nature was 
without one grain of alloy. 


S. L. B. 
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Class Criticism, 


WE do not mean criticism by a class, but criticism of a class. It isa 
common form of modern sarcasm; it almost invariably succeeds in humi- 
liating the class attacked, and puffing up those who are so lucky as not 
to belong to it; and the secret of its strength will be found to lie ina 
particular form of false assumption, which we wish to expose. 

The manceuvre is simple. Examine closely the class which you in- 
tend to attack. Having discovered its weak points, beware how you 
approach them with direct assault or friendly remonstrance. Both these 
modes of warfare imply a certain respect for your adversary. The direct 
assault implies that he is in possession of some place from which you are 
resolved to expel him; the friendly remonstrance shows that you think 
it worth while to try to remove his detects. Now it is, on the contrary, 
your object to convince the world that he neither has, nor deserves to 
have, any place in it at all, and that if his defects were removed there 
would be nothing of him left. This is only to be achieved by assuming 
an air of contempt. The defects must be alluded to as matters of no- 
toriety, which it would be mere waste of time to exhibit in detail; as 
they are real defects (for, remember, this is indispensable), the reader feels 
that they are indefensible, and reading hastily, as most men do, he does 
not pause to consider that the same defects, or their equivalents, might 
be pointed out in every other class of human thinkers and workers be- 
sides the one which is being victimised. Under all you say lies the tacit 
assumption that it is only in the special target of your choice that arrows 
will really stick. If you put forward so monstrous an assertion, of course 
it could be confuted ina moment; but if you never cease implying it, it is 
ten to one that it will be unconsciously accepted by the majority. Very 
few persons really know the bases of their own opinions ; but they build, 
nevertheless, with vigour and confidence. You have only to say, with 
an air of cool superiority, “ Here are these fellows—at it again! it is 
really too bad—we must put a stop to it!” and you will be received with 
a universal smile of assent, arising from a universal conviction that there 
are no other fellows doing the like in other spheres of action. 

Take an example. Suppose it to be your object to put down philan- 
thropists as a class. Nothing is easier. Almost all attempts to do good 
are absurd. So are almost all attempts to do harm. So are almost all 
attempts to do nothing. Absurdity is the grand universal characteristic 
of human nature. It is a merciful provision by which we need never be 
without amusement, if we walk with our eyes open, even when engaged 
in the gravest occupations. But the particular advantage of philan- 
thropy as a target is this, that when it works upon a large scale, it can- 
not help being conspicuous. Therefore, when you comment upon its 
absurdities, every body is able to verify your comments by observations 
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within the limits of his own experience. Many thousand respectable 
gentlemen make themselves delightfully ridiculous by their own domestic 
hearths every evening of their respectable lives. They are cross and 
selfish about cooking; or they are apt to take a little more wine than is 
quite good for them, and to pretend that they haven’t done it; or they 
silence a home-discussion by the simple process of ignoring, in a despotic 
voice, all the Jaws of reasoning; or they betray a host of glorious little 
vanities about their person, their dress, or their intellect; or they go off 
to sleep in comic attitudes, and snore their very hearts out before your 
ears, under an impression that they are preferring the pure and refined 
pleasures of home to vulgar dissipation «wr frivolous gaiety. These are 
the very men to rejoice over a cut at the philanthropists. The syllogism 
which you adroitly insinuate into their minds takes something like this 
shape : 

Every man who tries to do good in the world becomes ridiculous. 

I will never try to do any good in the world. 

Therefore I shall never be ridiculous. 
The minor premiss is easy of attainment—but where is the conclusion ? 

Now the philanthropist is absurd also,—don’t suppose that we deny 
it. We should be so sorry if he wasn’t. All we wish to point out is, 
that his absurdities are not peculiar to himself as a philanthropist; that 
they are inseparable from his humanity. The very same infirmities of 
temper, deficiencies in reasoning power, excesses of self-esteem, which he 
exhibits to the world as he goes about his work, are exhibited by his 
brethren to smaller circles of witnesses, whose special business it is to 
conceal them within the four walls of home. The difference is not really 
between degrees of absurdity, but between degrees of activity. And 
there is of course another difference also; namely, that the one man, 
with all his faults, is trying to do good, and the other man, with all his 
faults,—1sn’T. We were invited to laugh not long ago at the picture of 
a body of young officers suddenly going out to visit the poor in their 
own homes. We have no doubt that in the improbable event of the 
actual exhibition of such a scene, there would have been plenty of provo- 
cations to laughter. But we take leave to doubt whether they would 
have exceeded in amount those which the mess-room conversation, or 
other particulars of the daily life of the same men, would at present 
furnish. Nay, there are those among them, to whom nature has been a 
little unkind, who cannot even perform the higher and special duties of 
military life, who cannot ask a lady to dance, conduct her through the 
embarrassing exercise of a polka-mazurka, or invite her to the perform- 
ance of a little rational flirtation, without provoking a covert and invo- 
luntary smile. There need be no ill-nature in this, though there often 
is. We simply give and take. We enjoy the goods which the gods— 
or the military—provide us, and are thankful; and we provide them with 
other goods in exchange, which they are welcome to enjoy also. 
Take another example. There are critics who writhe under the suc- 
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cess of the lady-novelists, till we are sometimes afraid that they will break 
their backs. Every possible means of putting down this obnoxious class 
has been tried in vain; they go on and prosper, and they are even impu- 
dent enough to improve. Still the tone of contempt has not yet been 
honestly abandoned, as any body may see who will compare the spirit in 
which men’s novels are reviewed, even when it.is not pretended that they 
are first-rate, with that in which the same reviewer sets himself to ana- 
lyse the best specimens of woman’s work that come under his hands. 
In the latter case we never get quite rid of the secret assumption that there 
is something inherently absurd in the idea of a woman’s writing a novel 
at all. It may be necessary to say, mon dne parle bien; but you are never 
to forget that it is mon dne qui parle. When once it has been deter- 
mined to contemplate any class of artists from this point of view, certain 
rules become necessary in criticising their productions. The most useful 
of these may be thus briefly enunciated. Always find fault with every 
thing because it is not something else. This rule never fails; and it is 
closely connected with the rule which we formerly gave. You begin by 
implying that there are no absurdities in art or work of any sort, except 
those which are characteristic of women; and no merits, except those 
which are characteristic of men; and then you dismiss the woman’s best 
effort with the cool sentence that it is quite as good as could be expected 
from her, seeing that she is not a man, but that since she suffers under 
that irremediable misfortune, she would have been wiser to let it alone 
altogether. Then as to details. The point about which a lady-writer is 
chiefly to be harassed is, of course, her portraiture of men. Either she 
knows too little or too much about them. In the latter case she is some- 
thing less than womanly; in the former she has no business to write. The 
idea that nearly all the aspects of character which Art can present are 
defective on one side or other, and that the aspect which a man presents 
to a woman is in itself, and as such, a legitimate subject for Art, and sup- 
plementary to that which he presents to his fellow-man, must of course 
be suppressed. You are told gravely that it is absolutely impossible 
that a woman can know any thing about a man—about his habits, his 
thoughts, his life. As the majority of men spend a full half of their 
time in the company of women, the consequence which follows from this 
statement is a little curious, and must create a vague and horrible doubt 
in the minds of women which it is uncomfortable to contemplate. They 
are taught to believe that they never see their brothers, their fathers, 
their husbands, or their friends, without the covering of a mask so art- 
fully constructed that it suffers no indication of the features beneath it to 
appear. How they must long to peep after the door has closed behind 
them and the instantaneous transformation has taken place! How de- 
moralising for them must be the spectacle of such pertinacious and suc- 
cessful hypocrisy in their guides and rulers! How strange it must seem 
to them that they are unable to learn any thing on this mysterious sub- 
ject from the books of men! ‘These are of course written in a peculiar 
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language,—a kind of thieves’ jargon, intelligible only to the initiated. 
Sometimes we think the women must wonder whether, in another and a 
better world, they will be permitted to understand it. We can imagine 
the possibility of a doubt arising in the feminine mind whether that par- 
ticular part of a man’s life which is so carefully concealed from her, does 
always furnish the noblest materials for Art. But of course this is a pro- 
fane thought, and one which a critic could never entertain for a moment. 

Having once established that the thing which you criticise is itself 
and not something else, it simply remains to treat this unconquerable fact 
as a fault, and your work is done. The intention of the artist may be 
either assumed or overlooked. If you can only persuade your readers 
that a statue ought to have been a picture, it does not much signify 
whether the artist intended it as such or not; though of course it com- 
pletes the absurdity of the failure to represent him as perpetually stand- 
ing brush in hand, and somehow never touching the canvas. But the 
main point is to find fault with the statue for not deing—rather than for 
not being intended to be—a picture. You have only to attach a sting to 
every sentence, in the shape of a reference to the absence of colour. You 
can say, how pale the cheeks are, how lifeless the eyes, how cold the 
drapery! We could suppose a criticism of Millais’ “ Huguenots” con- 
structed on this principle, and running somewhat in the following 
manner : 

“This picture will not obtain a hold on the sympathy of the public. 
There is a total want of repose in the lady’s face. The handkerchief 
which she holds does not flow and fall like drapery,—it is strained tight, 
it is singularly ungraceful. She clutches it with clenched hands, as if she 
were catching at a rope to save her life,—as if she hung upon it, and 
would die if her hold were loosed. Nothing can be less like the action 
of tying a scarf upon a lover’s arm. The man stands motionless; he 
does not advance out of the picture; his head is not uplifted; his eye does 
not flash fire. Instead of facilitating the lady’s operation, he seems as if 
he were trying to prevent it. Moreover he wears his hat in the presence 
of his mistress; a solecism in good breeding which we trust that the 
artist does not intend to recommend. There is very much more green in 
the picture than would be introduced into a drawing-room by a person of 
correct taste. Perhaps we shall be told that the scene takes place out of 
doors. We do not see that this makes any difference. The standard of 
taste is invariable, and every artist who neglects it must take the conse- 
quence, in the deserved neglect of his work which invariably follows.” 
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Che Crials of the Credgolds. 


By tHE Avutruor or “ A Propicat Son,” &e. 


CuapTER X. 
LLANDERYCH. 
“T pon’ know, I’m sure, what good the railway is to do us,” the Reverend 
David Griffith—Curate Griff, as he was often called—confessed to his friend 
Mr. Puckle, the inspector. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, what to say about 
it. The town’s dead against it, and always has been; and I’m not clear 
that I’m in favour of it.” And the curate shook his head, and sighed 
deploringly. ‘One thing, we can’t be much worse than we are. In fact, 
as it is, we’re as bad as bad can be. Only look at the last census! a 
pretty story it tells about us! We're very nearly the most glaring ex- 
ample of the whole Principality, leaving out the mining districts. Above 
the average in every thing that’s wrong, and below it in every thing 
that’s right. It’s very shocking. I’m sure I do all I can. Three ser- 
vices every Sunday, one of them in Welsh; and J go to bed at night 
with no voice left in me above a whisper, and barely that,—reading and 
visiting and preaching all day long, till I've hardly strength enough left 
at last to take my clothes off, and get between the sheets like a Christian.” 

“ You work too hard, Griff,’ Mr. Puckle answers; “a great deal too 
hard. You must take more recreation, man. We'll get up our little 
whist-club again, and play once a week, as we did in the winter. We 
got on very nicely, you remember, for a long time; till Williams the 
doctor, and Morgan the lawyer, grew to be so fierce over the game,—so 
jealous of each other,—and converted the struggle for the odd trick into 
quite a personal quarrel.” 

“Yes; it was pleasant enough up to that time, and I think it did me 
good,” the curate says simply; “but it was dreadfully talked about up 
town. The cobbler preached quite a course of sermons against the sin of 
card-playing, at the New Zion Chapel; and Dissent is so strong in the 
place, I don’t dare to act in defiance of it. It’s only by a desperate effort 
I can make head against it at all. Dissent is very strong hereabouts, and 
so is drunkenness; and that’s worse, of course, a great deal. Why the 
Burial Benefit Club require to consume so much ale every time they meet 
to audit their accounts, I can’t think. And then the Odd Fellows and the 
Druids seem to be always having a drinking-match, one against the other. 
I’m afraid we’re in a very bad state,—quite behind the age, as people 
say,—so that the railway, perhaps, can’t do us much harm. If it will 
bring people to lay a little more stress upon the importance of the marriage 
ceremony, I’m sure it will be a comfort. We’ve been bad enough hitherto 
with so many factory-hands about the town; and now we've got the 
navvies.” : 

“Well, Griff, the navvies won’t do you much harm, after all, I take 
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it. They keep to themselves pretty much, and they’re not nearly so rough 
as they look. They’re a well-conducted set enough, their way of life 
being considered, except when they go on the drink, and perhaps they do 
that a little too often; but then they only fight amongst themselves. They 
like a little rough dancing outside the beer-shops on Saturday nights ; 
but the town can’t much complain of that, seeing that they spend all 
they earn here; and the railway company’s paying away a load of money 
every week in wages. I must put in a good word for the navvies, es- 
pecially the English ones.” 

“Tf I could only get them to come to church once on the Sunday, I 
shouldn’t so much mind,” the curate continued; “but they won’t. They 
like better to lean on gates, gaping at the crops; or to sit on the parapet 
of the bridge and spit into the river; or to get up fights with their dogs ; 
or to lounge about in half-dozens, gambling for half-pence. I did once 
try to preach to a group of them I found in the meadow behind the 
church. They certainly behaved quietly and respectfully ; but they were 
rather shy of me, and they moved away from me gradually,—I suppose 
when they’d heard enough. You see, it’s so unfortunate my being so 
small and rather weakly-looking. They’d think a great deal more of me, 
Cluny, if I was as strong as you are, and as tall and broad and hearty 
altogether. You see, they know I couldn’t earn more than sixpence a 
day at their kind of work; and they’re certainly right about that,—five 
minutes’ digging gives me a frightful pain in the small of the back; so 
they’re not likely to attach much importance to any thing I tell them. 
They look upon me as quite an inferior creature, I dare say. I thought 
once of trying to get some of them to come to the schoolroom in the 
evening, ~ad I’d read to them and talk to them in an easy, quiet sort of 
way. I know they’re sensitive about being lectured, and won’t stand it ; 
but I’m afraid I must abandon the idea: for one reason, that I hardly feel 
strong enough to carry it out properly.” 

The inspector and the curate had many conversations, much to the 
above purport, on the circumstances attending the introduction of the 
Mid-Wales Railway into the town, the spiritual necessities of which were 
ministered to by the clergyman. 

Llanderych—so the town was called—had not been unfairly described 
by the Reverend David Griffith, though, it must be admitted, he was in 
& measure inclined to rather desponding opinions in regard to his parish 
and his parishioners. He had toiled so hard, and yet, as it seemed to 
him, so vainly. It was not easy to continue hopeful when year after 
year passed away, leaving upon him many marks of change,—scoring 
wrinkles upon his face, bowing his figure, enfeebling his frame,—the 
while he could trace no corresponding sign of improvement in the scene 
of his ceaseless labour, in the objects of his unremitting exertions. He 
began to think his task was of a Sisyphean nature. Indeed, Llanderych 
was not a nice place. Surrounded on all sides by hills, it seemed to have 
sunk to the bottom of them, like dregs in a cup. It was dirty, ugly, ill- 
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drained, while there was nothing picturesque about its uncomeliness. 
There is oftentimes, no doubt, a sort of beauty about the unkempt; but 
even for the painter most partial to the slatternly, Llanderych was with- 
out charm. The broad, untidy High Street was lined with small, strong- 
smelling hucksters’ shops; the pavement was of large pebbles,—painful 
to walk upon, loose, ill-arranged; the roadway was ankle-deep in mud, 
except in the rare intervals of dry weather, when the dust was blown 
about in dense rolling clouds, and the town bore the aspect of being 
noiselessly cannonaded. In the wide, uneven gutters, plentifully supplied 
with cinders, garbage, and refuse of all kinds, regiments of restless, lean, 
cadaverous pigs—so long in the legs, that they looked almost as though 
they were mounted on stilts—were perpetually manceuvering, to the music 
of their own grunts and squeaks and sternutations. Children toyed with 
the mud-heaps and dabbled in the unfragrant puddles; and gaunt, hungry 
dogs, of a greyhound breed peculiar to the district, pranced and gam- 
boled in an independent manner,—owning no masters apparently, re- 
sponsible to no one for their actions,—probing about with their sharp 
noses in search of food, and seeming to be equally on good terms with 
both the pigs and the children, their intimates and playmates. A wide 
river—shallow, except during seasons of incessant rain—divided the town 
into two unequal portions, but did little for it in the way of adornment; 
for three large factories and an iron-foundry took occasion to sully the 
stream as much us possible, and the polluted waters—yellow, opaque, 
unsavoury —were consequently productive of annoyance rather than com- 
fort to the inhabitants of the place. Architecturally considered, the town 
possessed no claims to respect. The attempts at ornamental building were 
of the poorest kind. The town-hall was a mere barn of pallid, under- 
done, unhealthy-looking bricks; the bank was a red block, more like a 
money-box than a house; and the church was situated in the worst part 
of the town, amidst a huddle of wretched wooden cottages; its walls of 
coarse rubble, whitewashed ; its steeple stunted; and the whole building 
straggling. and dwarfed, and so thickly hemmed in with gravestones,— 
over-large in size, for stone was not expensive in the neighbourhood of 
Llanderych,—that it looked as though by some inadvertence it had been 
built hurriedly in. a mason’s yard. Glancing from the town up to the 
high country environing it, there might be noted, striping the hill-sides in 
all directions, Jong lines of flannel, the product of the factories, stretched 
out lengthwise in wooden frames to dry and bleach in the open air. On 
almost every side might be heard—the hills catching up and confusing the 
sound by repeated echoings—the jangle and chatter of the machinery, and 
the quick pantings of the steam-engine at work upon the flannel; the pro- 
duction of which article, as Mr. Puckle had informed Bryan Tredgold, 
greatly absorbed the thoughts of Llanderych and its neighbourhood. 

The town was dreadfully dull; there was very little ever going on in 
its streets. Its one daily sensation, and that was of but a.poor and small 
kind, arose from the entry of a shabby, slowly-moving, two-horse mail- 
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coach, from a distance of some twenty miles north of the town, bringing 
letters, however, from all parts of England, and, indeed, the only means 
of communication possessed by the inhabitants with the world outside 
their precincts. The guard performed an aggravating flourish on a cracked 
horn, and the coach drew up at the door of the chief inn, the Glendwr 
Arms. The passengers, when there were any, alighted, and the mail- 
bags were forthwith conveyed to the largest of the hucksters’ shops, which 
also did duty as the post-office. The event of the day was then over. 
Mr. Morgan the lawyer, who had, in common with the rest of the towns- 
men, been brought to the open door of his house by the occurrence, slowly 
withdrew from sight again. He was a prosperous man,—for his com- 
patriots are given to litigation, and are obstinate and persistent in avail- 
ing themselves of any remedies the law may award them for any wrongs, 
real or imaginary, under which it may seem to them that they are suffer- 
ing,—and he had at all times plenty to do; at assize and sessions times 
his hands being especially full. Why he thought it incumbent upon him 
to attire himself habitually in a long drab Mackintosh was a secret pre- 
sunrably known only to himself. It puzzled strangers a good deal; but 
it is necessary to say, that it amazed Llanderych in no way. Indeed, the 
town, being in a manner behind the age, appeared to hold no very strong 
or settled opinions relative to costume. The curate, as we have seen, 
wore frieze and a straw-hat, and the lawyer clothed himself in waterproof. 
Well, and that other gentleman there,—who has pulled up his rough sorrel 
pony to witness the arrival of the mail, and whose worn velveteen coat 
and rubbed leathern gaiters give him rather the aspect of an under-game- 
keeper or a well-to-do poacher,—that is Williams the doctor, a busy 
man, albeit he despises the conventionalisms of dress; for there are births 
and deaths enough in Llanderych, although the clergyman makes com- 
plaint that there are not quite so many marriages as there might be. 
With mention of one other incident of street-life in Llanderych we may 
close our description. It is twelve o'clock. You see that noisy, gabbling, 
eackling flock of women and girls crossing the bridge and entering the 
High Street? They are factory-hands, released for dinner. They all 
wear long brown-holland pinafores, reaching from their necks to their 
feet, and have a fancy of putting on their bonnets vertically, instead 
of horizontally,—hat-wise, with the crowns in the air. They are not 
healthy-looking, and indeed they give Mr. Williams the doctor plenty 
of employment. They are not well-mannered, and perhaps, on the 
whole, are the most troublesome of all Curate Griff’s parishioners. But 
the flannel trade of the neighbourhood owes to them and to their num- 
berless sister “hands” hearty thanks. But for its flannel, Llanderych 
would have few claims to the consideration of the Principality. 

“You remember the man and boy you sent on to me the other day, 
Griff?” Mr. Puckle inquired of the curate. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and the inspector met the clergyman, on the conclusion of his Welsh ser- 
vice, trudging from the church to his lodgings. “I’ve found them work ; 
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but I’m a little puzzled what to do with them. The man’s not an ordinary 
labourer,—that’s easily seen; though he gets through his work bravely, I 
own. I must do something more for him if I can. I must make a ganger 
of him the first opportunity. But it’s sad to see the little laddie merely 
at ‘fatting.’ I wish you could help me to think of something better for 
him. Come down the line to-morrow morning, Griff. You are not afraid 
to trust yourself on that little engine, are you?” 

“No. I don’t like it, I confess; it sends a jar all through one’s body. 
But I’ll come down, of course. I felt an interest in the boy when I first 
met him with the man, his companion, on their way to the embankment. 
I shall be glad if we can do any thing to help either of them.” 

On the following morning the curate visited the hut of Cluny Puckle, 
the inspector. That gentleman was in his usual work-day dress, tho- 
roughly armed against the wet weather,—with his fantail on his head, 
his high greased boots on his feet and legs, his short black pipe in his 
mouth. 

“Tt’s no use asking you to smoke, Griff, because I know you won't,” 
said Mr. Puckle; “you're afraid of what the cobbler will say up town, 
at New Zion Chapel. But if you were in this hut, and about these works 
all day long, in all weathers, especially in such a wet country as this is, 
you'd soon light your pipe, I reckon, whatever the Dissenters might talk 
or preach about you. Come, we'll go along the embankment, and look 
for the boy. I’m sorry to say I’ve been obliged to put him under that 
fellow Owen, who’s in charge of the earth-wagons at this part of the 
work : he’s a black sheep, that Owen; but he’s too useful to be discharged 
—at present, at all events. This way, Griff; it’s not pleasant walking, I 
grant, but it’s the nearest way.” 

And the two friends toiled along the embankment, ankle-deep in the 
loose moist earth, the curate’s breath getting rather short as they pro- 
ceeded: he was compelled now and then to halt altogether, unable to 
keep pace with the long strides of his companion, and to press his hand 
upon his side, as though to keep down and still an increasing and acute 
pain. 

Noel looked healthy and hearty enough under his new condition of 
life. The few days’ exposure to the hot sun and the keen air of the hill- 
side had tanned his face to quite a warm terra-cotta colour. But the 
chief change in his appearance was in regard to his clothes; these had 
suffered considerably : they were soiled with grease, caked with clay, torn 
or worn into holes in many places. He had indeed entered with eager- 
ness upon his humble occupation of “ fatting-boy” upon the Mid-Wales 
Railway works. Yet he had not forgotten former accomplishments; his 
hand had not lost its old cunning; and during pauses in his toil he 
would now and then produce from his pocket a tiny lump of chalk, and 
proceed to execute some rough design upon the side of one of the long 
string of wagons, the axles of which it was his duty, aided by other boys, 
to keep supplied with grease; and invariably he felt comforted when he 
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was enabled to bring one of these rude artistic efforts to a satisfactory 
conclusion. This indeed he could seldom do without incurring an angry 
reprimand from Lewis Owen, a fierce, very tall, lean, vicious-looking 
Welshman, under whom he worked, and whose orders he was bound to obey. 

It was twelve o’clock, and there was a cessation from work for an 
hour. Bryan Tredgold advanced along the embankment to where the 
wagons were stationed. He had a kind word and look for the boy ; then 
he stepped apart, addressing himself to Owen. 

“T’ve told you twice already, Owen,” he said sternly to the Welsh- 
man, “ that I won’t have the boy sworn at. Did you hear me?” 

“T heard you fast enough, sure,” Owen answered sulkily. ‘‘ What’s 
the boy to you?” 

“Let me hear you swearing at him again,” Bryan said passionately, 
“and I’ll let you see that the boy’s something to me.” 

“You can talk, I know; can you do any thing else?” There was an 
ugly sneer upon the Welshman’s face as he spoke; his small keen eyes 
wandered over Bryan’s sturdy frame. “ You speak big, and you look big ; 
but maybe, for all that, I can give you a lesson—you as well as the boy. 
Look you, my man, I’ll swear as much as I please at him, or at you, or 
at any one; or I’ll use my whip on both of you, if I think right for to do 
it. It isn’t fear of you that will stop me; do you hear? So you know 
my mind about it. Who are you, to come crowing over me?” 

He garnished his remarks with some oaths, perhaps the better to 
exhibit defiance of Bryan, and contempt for his interference. 

The curate and the inspector passed along the line. 

“‘T hope they’re not quarrelling,” said David Griflith, with a serious 
look. 

“No; only a little rough talk, I’m thinking,” the inspector answered 
drily. But a few moments afterwards he stepped back to where Bryan 
was standing, and said to him, in a low voice, “ They'll be for trying 
your mettle, likely enough, my man. Now, mind, L don’t approve of my 
navvies fighting; but if they must, they must. Wilful men must have 
their way; and I should be the last to object to that fellow Owen having 
a licking. But look here, if ever you fight with a Welshman—mind, I 
hope you won’t—but if you should ever be compelled to, there are one or 
two things you may as well attend to. They hit round; and a straight 
blow, with plenty of hip and shoulder in it, rather astonishes them. They 
lose their heads in a minute; but they take a good deal of punishment. 
When they’re at arm’s length, be careful; they kick frightfully hard and 
high, and quick as donkeys. When they’re at close quarters, look out; for 
they bite and tear and scratch like tigers. But they’ve no science; and 
coolness is as good as mad ferocity any day. They can’t wrestle; but if 
it ever comes to that, I dare say you can show them a Cornish ‘ back-trick’ 
which will make short work of them. You may as well remember these 
things; they'll come in useful some day, I’ve no doubt. But mind, I do 
not approve of my navvies fighting.” 
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And the inspector went on again, rejoining the curate. 

“ What have you been saying to him, Cluny ?” 

“He’s a new man, you see. Well, I’ve been just giving him a cau- 
tion against quarrelling, that’s all,” Mr. Puckle answered quite seri- 
eusly ; but the curate did not seem altogether satisfied. 

Presently they encountered Noel, leaning against a wagon, busy with 
a hunch of bread and meat, which he was hacking with his clasp-knife. 

“Hunger’s a good sauce,” said Mr. Puckle, as he watched the boy. 
“ Did you do that, laddie?” and he pointed to a drawing of a horse’s 
head, roughly sketched in chalk upon the woodwork of the wagon. 

“Yes, I did it, sir,” the boy answered timidly, not sure that he was 
not to be reproached for his performance. ‘It doesn’t do any harm, sir. 
It’s soon rubbed out—see ;” and he passed his coat-sleeve over, smeared 
and rubbed-out the drawing. 


The men laughed; the curate patted the boy’s head kindly, and they 
passed on. 


“You must do something for him, Cluny. He’s too good for this. 
work.” 

“ A boy who’s gone as far as Virgil, and draws like that—you know 
I couldn't, for the life of me, draw such a horse’s head as that !” Mr. Puckle 
confessed gravely. 

“T know that, Cluny ;” and the curate smiled. He had some taste 
for art himself, and was quite conscious of the inspector’s deficiencies in 
that respect. “The boy must come to my lodgings in the evening, and 
he shall have lessons in Latin, and drawing too, if he likes. I can do that 
much for him, Cluny, though I’m only a Lampeter man, as you so often 
remind me.” 

“Well, well, it is not to be expected that every one can go to Glas- 
gow University.” 

The inspector assumed an air of superiority. 

“ But you'll help the boy, Cluny?” persisted David Griffith. 

“Yes, Pll move him from here. We'll put him with the masons, 
perhaps.” , 

“Why not in the engineer’s office at once?” 

“Well, well, like enough; we'll see about it, Griff. Hurry no man’s 
cattle. There’s plenty of time before us.” 

Perhaps Mr. Puckle was only half pleased that, in his desire to serve 
“the laddie,” he should be in a measure outstripped by his friend the 
curate,—whom, indeed, he was rather inclined to patronise, and treat 
with a certain sort of condescension, by reason in part of his feeble health, 
and also that he was “only a Lampeter man,” and had been denied the 
advantages of education at Glasgow University, Mr. Puckle himself 
having graduated at that valuable collegiate institution. 

Later in the day Bryan said to Noel, 

“You won’t mind going back to town by yourself, Noel? I'll soon 
follow you. ButI shall be at work a little later.” 
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The boy had implicit trust in his friend; he never crossed his wishes, 
or disputed his commands in any way. He returned alone to Llanderych. 

A small crowd of navvies remained later on the embankment than was 
usual with them. A rumour had gone round that there was to be a fight 


_ between Bryan, the new English navvy, and Lewis Owen, the Welshman, 


—Grim Owen, as he was often called, for he had an unenviable reputa- 
tion for ill-temper and savageness. 

There was no want on either side of seconds or backers. The men 
were soon set face to face: Bryan, with stern eyes and compressed lips, 
drawn up in a firm, compact, pugilistic attitude; the Welshman, half a 
head taller, in rather a straggling position,—his long sinewy arms swing- 
ing sluggishly about in front of him, his feet, not firmly planted, moving 
restlessly. 

The surrounding navvies were divided into parties, their support being 
in most cases decided by their nationality: the Englishmen sided with 
Bryan; the Welshmen with their countryman; a few Irish favoured neu- 
trality, and were present merely in the light of spectators at an exhibi- 
tion, careless which side might succeed. 

Owen was very angry. He had interchanged further words with his 
opponent,—words of violence, menace, insult,—and so the fight had come 
to be inevitable. There was a red flush upon his forehead, and a fierce 
look in his eyes. He hastened to commence the contest, and bore down 
upon his foe, in a hurry to make available his superior height and length 
of limb. But one of the straight blows recommended by Mr. Puckle, and 
well administered by Bryan, brought the Welshman up suddenly; and 
as he retreated a few paces out of reach of Bryan’s arm there was a 
trickle of blood upon his lip, and a huge swelling soon puffed out beneath 
it. Another minute, and he rushed on again, his arms revolving like the 
sails of a windmill in rapid motion. Bryan avoided the blows aimed at 
him as well as he could, and then availed himself of an opportunity for 
striking out again, which the wild, unguarded, reckless method of his 
adversary soon afforded him. ‘The force of the blow sent Grim Owen 
reeling back; he lost his balance, and fell heavily. He was very pale and 
out of breath when his supporters succeeded in setting him on his feet 
again. 

After this, the contest was not of long duration. Blows were ex- 
changed; by far the severest of them falling to the share of the Welsh- 
man, who at last, running upon his enemy, tried to close with him. A 
few moments of hard wrestling,—the cheers of the spectators urging the 
men to their utmost,—when suddenly the tall form of the Welshman was 
seen to be lifted in the air, his grasp of Bryan seemed to be relaxed, if 
not altogether lost, and he was flung heavily tothe ground. He remained 
prostrate, and was found to be insensible, bleeding from the nose and 
mouth. His countrymen crowded round him, eager to revive him—to 
assist him in any way. Some of-them glanced at Bryan rather threaten- 


ingly. 
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Just then Mr. Puckle pushed his way into the group. 

‘“‘ What, more fighting ?” he cried angrily. ‘I tell you, I won’t have 
it. If this quarrelling goes on, I’ll sack the lot of you. Pick the man 
up, and take him home.” 

Bryan felt a strong hand pressing upon his shoulder. 

“You did very well,” the voice of the inspector whispered in his ear ; 
“you used your left very cleverly. I fancy you’ve spoilt the shape of his 
nose for life. I’m glad you've given him something to remember you 
by. He'll be more careful in future. But, mind, I disapprove of my 
navvies fighting—altogether disapprove of it. Don’t let it happen again, 
if you can help it. You'd better wipe away that stain of blood on your 
face. It won’t look well to go up town like that. And perhaps you 
wouldn’t wish the laddie to know what’s been going on here.” 

“No, he mustn’t know it,” Bryan said in earnest tones. “It was 
on his account. I couldn’t bear that he should be ill-treated. Indeed, I 
fear we must quit this place; it will be wrong for us to stay here. I 
think we must go away again—God only knows where, though.” 

He spoke desponding|y, in a low troubled voice. 

“ Go away, man? and why?” Mr. Puckle demanded. 

Bryan hesitated for a moment. 

“You see, sir,” he said at length, “the boy hasn’t been used to this 
sort of life. I fear it will do him little good. He will hear things he 
ought never to hear. The men don’t mean any harm, very likely; but 
they must seem very rude and rough and strange to such a mere child as 
he is. I ought to have thought of it before. Here he will be in the way 
of hearing things said, seeing things done—” 

“Stop!” said Mr. Puckle decisively ; “I’ve thought of that, and I’m 
going to move the laddie. He shall be employed for the future up at 
the chief office,—in the town, mayhap, under the engineer; but I’m not 
sure.” 

Bryan did not speak; but the moved, grateful, half-tearful look that 
gleamed in his eyes thanked the inspector more thoroughly than any 
speech could have done. 

‘You'll stay, then—you and the laddie ?” 

“Yes; we'll stay,” said Bryan. 

“That's right; and you’re a good workman,—the best we’ve got on 
this section of the line. After another pay-day, I’ll see and make a ganger 
of you.” 

And the inspector turned away. 

“‘He doesn’t recognise me,” he said,—arrived at his lodgings, his 
boots off, his slippers on, and his tumbler well mixed,—“ he doesn’t 
recognise me. Perhaps, with this hair on my face,’—and as he spoke 
he tugged at his orange beard,—“ it’s none so wonderful. But he’s 
L.van Tredgold; I’d take my oath of it. Here under an assumed name, 
or with only half his name, rather; and the boy,—Bryan and Young 
Brya.:, a8 they figure on the pay-sheets,—what does it mean? Well, 
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it’s no business of mine. He doesn’t want to be known, that’s certain; 
so I’ll just hold my tongue about the man, and I’ll do what I can to help 
him in a quiet way. But to think that he should come to doing navvy- 
work down here! Well, well; and there are strange ups and downs in 
the world. It’s very curious. Some time ago, I was little thinking I'd 
be here my own self, employed upon railway-works. Yes, I’ll ask no 
questions. I'l] say naught, and I’ll help Bryan and his laddie as far as 
I’m able.” - 

So Bryan Tredgold and Noel Reeve obtained permanent employment 
upon the works of the Mid-Wales Railway. 


CuaprTer XI. 
UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


PREACHERS enough, both clerical and lay, ancient and modern, have 
taken Time for their text; discoursing upon its wonders, its changes, its 
consolations, and its flight,—especially its flight. Upon this last the com- 
ments of the sages have been generally clever, apposite, ornate; much 
after the manner of complimentary mourning for the dear departed ; 
choice flowers of wit and learning and poetry, strewn lavishly on the 
graves of the dead hours. By these graceful immortelles, however, the 
world at large has not been greatly touched; being too wise, perhaps, to 
waste lamentation upon what it has long ago agreed to accept as inevit- 
able. So when the moralists inscribe the customary legend, ‘Time flies,” 
upon the dial-plate, mankind seems practically to chalk up the rude 
addition, “‘ Well, and who cares ?” 

Indeed, people are for the most part disposed to regard the departure 
of time as a matter rather affecting their neighbours than themselves; 
for one reason, it may be, because it is as difficult for any one to take note 
of his own advance in years, as it is to perceive, by close watching, the 
actual growth of a plant. The gradual is almost always imperceptible. 
A man becomes conscious of his own progress from youth to age, not so 
much from contemplating his own image in the looking-glass, as by scru- 
tinising the countenances of his friends and contemporaries. A concludes 
that he is old because he observes that his juniors B and C are no longer 
young. Quite suddenly, at last, he makes the discovery that he belongs 
really to a penultimate generation; that he has not been standing still 
while the world has been rolling and time flying; he finds himself bend- 
ing to-day beneath a load of years that seemed a mere feather’s weight 
but ygsterday. A twinge of indisposition has developed into a confirmed 
malady; he is an invalid for the remnant of his life, and his complaint is 
incurable,—for it is old age. But even more distressing evidences of his 
decadence he finds in the fact, that he is worsted in argument, and fairly 
snubbed, by young gentlemen at whose christenings he assisted, whom 
as babies he dandled in his arms, as boys he “ tipped” and patronised, 
and whose mothers he knew as spinsters, with figures of fairy-like pro- 
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portions. A greater vexation to age, even than its own decline, consists 
in the rise, the progression, the prosperity, of the creatures it was well 
acquainted with in all the inferiority and degradation of their infancy. 

Time has been toiling round and round the clock, like a horse circling 
in a mill,—that accepted type of monotony and routine and punctuality. 
Some years have been rolling over the heads of the personages of this 
history. Its youths have been drawing nearer and nearer to manhood ; 
its men drifting on and on towards age. You will be kind enough to 
imagine that what is called in the play-bills “a lapse of time” has oc- 
curred between the conclusion of the last chapter and the commencement 
of this. 

It is the spring-time of the year; but the curtain, on its rising, having 
disclosed the scene, London, it follows necessarily that the well-known 
attributes of the season of etherial mildness, as they are enumerated by 
the poet, cannot readily be put in evidence—can be proved only in a secon- 
dary sort of way. We may assume, however, that there are now flowers 
enough in rural districts, because there are so many more basketfuls on 
the arms of the Irish saleswomen in the streets of the Metropolis. The 
weather is evidently less inclement than heretofore, for only every other 
man we meet now wears an overcoat; and on the heads of the female 
population there is an agreeable alternation of winter and spring bonnets, 
of colours dark and light; and the Londoner is finally satisfied that “‘ sum- 
mer is icumen noo,”—though he may not hear the loud singing of the 
cuckoo announcing that fact,—for the water-carts of the contractors are 
hard at work laying the dust in the roadways, and the Opera Houses are 
open; the Row is crowded to excess; the Budget has been brought on ; 
the year’s crop of Modern Art is garnered in Trafalgar Square ; there are 
religious meetings in Exeter Hall, and fashionable fétes at the Botanical 
Gardens ; lodgings are ruling very high, and the hotel-keepers have, to a 
man, raised their charges. These are the indications of the approach of 
“refulgent summer” from the Londoner’s point of view. 

We are in Jasmin Street, St. James’s. The street is too well known 
to every reader for any special description of it to be requisite. Walking 
westward, about midway down it on the right-hand side of the way you 
will arrive at a bootmaker’s shop. The proprietor does not, of course, 
reside on the premises. His prices are a great deal too high to render 
necessary any such commonplace and comfortless a proceeding. He 
has, of course, his snug villa-residence at Hendon or Anerley, as the case 
may be, and drives up every morning in a smart dog-cart, drawn by a 
horse with an extravagantly high action. But we’ve nothing to de with 
the bootmaker beyond this, that he lets apartments, furnished, well adapted, 
as his advertisements state, to the use of members of Parliament, bachelors 
of fashion, and gentlemen dining at their clubs. Knocking at the private 
door, you are led through a narrow passage—so strongly scented with 
leather, that you feel greatly provoked to sneeze—up a twisting staircase 
to the floors above the shop. 
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The bootmaker’s apartments were not handsomely—they might even 
have been called shabbily—furnished. But to any objections on this head 
the bootmaker had a never-failing reply. 

“Think of the situation,” he would say seriously, in a tone almost of 
reproach; and after that, there really seemed to be nothing more to be 
said on the subject. The thought of the situation seemed to be a sufli- 
cient answer to any objection. 

The carpets were threadbare, the curtains faded, the wall-paper dingy, 
the ceilings clouded. Yet the bootmaker’s lodgings were generally occu- 
pied. The prices were enormous; but then, apparently, money had never 
been an object to the bootmaker’s lodgers. Probably a pleasant country 
house, in its own garden-grounds, could have been secured for about the 
same rent that the bootmaker charged for the occupation of his seeond- 
floor during the season. And, by the way, it is to this second-floor I now 
desire to introduce you. Two apartments merely, with a cupboard, called 
by courtesy a dressing-room, in which you could no doubt perform a sort 
of toilet, if you did not mind constant abrasion of your knuckles, by their 
violent contact with the wainscot, as you put on or off your garments, 
and had a positive aversion to daylight. 

The present tenant of the bootmaker’s rooms on the second-floor is a 
slight young gentleman, with such refined features, so fair a complexion, 
and his flaxen hair so evenly divided and so smoothly arranged, that there 
is quite a girlish look about his small head; and there would be much 
more of such a look, if it were not contradicted in some measure by a 
shadow of an amber moustache, resting, like a light cloud, upon his upper 
lip. Not an emphasised moustache, by any means; but just long and 
strong enough to permit of its extremities, with an infinite amount of 
coaxing, being turned up into the most delicate of curves, like the ends of 
a Geneva watch-spring. He is no doubt proud of these dainty little em- 
blems of his manhood—at least he is always petting and caressing them, 
making, indeed, as much of them as he can. For ever his long, white, 
slender, girlish fingers are at work twisting and curling those silky points. 
It is quite a mercy he doesn’t destroy them, or stop their growth alto- 
gether, by his over-care for, and anxious attention to them. 

Mid-day is past; yet this young gentleman is Sitting at his breakfast. 
Apparently, however, he is without much appetite. “He sips his tea now and 
then, and snaps his crisp dry toast into small pieces ; but he doesn’t trouble 
that attractive-looking pie (from a celebrated purveyor of nice things close 
by, in Piccadilly), which is the chief ornament of the breakfast-table, and 
which a hungry man would speedily delve a wedge from. ‘There is rather 
a disconsolate expression upon his smooth, young, handsome face. His 
blue eyes wander dolefully round the room, as though in search of some- 
thing to settle upon and contemplate. But there are few objects of interest 
about. Some grimy-looking pictures, with a rich hardbake sort of tm- 
pasto, in soiled, chipped frames;adorn the walls; some cracked Bohemian 
glass vases decorate the mantelpiece. The furniture is of the fine old 
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crusted mahogany character, the horsehair cushions of the chairs being 
very prickly in surface, with here and there an ugly rent, through which 
the black, fluffy, frowzy stuffing of the seats is bulging out—oozing from 
the wound, as it were. There is not a book in the room: the Morning 
Post lies on the table; but the bootmaker’s second-floor lodger does not 
appear to be equal to reading even that fashionable journal. 

He is dressed with careful negligence. His morning toilet is quite 
complete in its way, from the ribbon circling his small white throat to 
the dapper red-morocco slippers into which his slim feet are thrust. And 
in a velvet lounging-coat, with a bright-coloured silk lining, he lolls upon 
the hard lodging-house sofa, petting his moustache with his girlish hand, 
with a bored look upon his face, and a wrinkle of discontent upon his 
white, adolescent—not ample—forehead. 

The bootmaker’s second-floor lodger is the Honourable Clement Buck- 
hurst, son of the late, half-brother of the present, Lord Beauflower. 

A loud rap upon the door of the room causes the Honourable Clement 
to start from his sofa, with rather an alarmed look upon his face. Imme- 
diately a tall, stout, elderly gentleman enters. 

“Gad! it’s you, is it? How are you, Uncle Alf?”—and the young 
man shakes the hand of the new comer with languid cordiality. 

“You thought it was someone else, I suppose? Getting nervous 
about knocks at the door, eh? That’s a bad symptom.” 

The visitor has a heavy, mellow, pleasant voice, allowing for a slight 
wheeze in it. He is Colonel the Honourable Alfred Buckhurst, brother 
of the late Lord Beauflower,—a handsome, grand-featured, red-faced gen- 
tleman, witli slightly bloodshot and very wicked-looking eyes, and a large, 
straggling, dyed moustache. He is broad across the shoulders, and the 
circumference of his waist is no small matter. He has served in the army 
of his Sovereign, and fought his country’s battles in India and elsewhere. 
But he has retired from active service some years. He has been since 
engaged in a struggle, on his own account, with a foe who keeps him 
morning, noon, and night in a state of conflict; who lies in wait for him 
at every corner, at every club-house; who battles with him daily up and 
down Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Piccadilly, and the Parks. This foe 
is—corpulence; and as yet the Honourable Alfred has had rather the 
worst of the encounter. The enemy has gained upon him. His endea- 
vours to rescue his figure from fat have been gallant—glorious even; but 
not wholly availing. The shape of the Honourable Alfred had at one 
time been a source of pride, not merely to himself, but to his club, his 
regiment, the whole army, his country. Of late he confessed to himself, 
with pain and reluctance, he had grown a little “out of drawing.” At 
first he had thought that the change in his outline had been simply a 
noble development of the muscles of his chest. Presently, however, his 
knowledge of anatomy convinced him that his increased proportions were 
not precisely in the pectoral regions; and with a sigh he was compelled 
to admit that his girths were becoming grievously tight, and to issue in- 
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structions to his tailor for their enlargement. But even yet, with every 
button of his frock-coat doing its duty, there is an imposing aspect about 
the figure of the Honourable Alfred. He could not be at once condemned 
as a fat man simply. 

The uncle and the nephew are evidently on pleasant terms with each 
other. 

* “You have breakfasted, I suppose?” asked the young man, stretch- 
ing out his hand to touch the bell. 

“ Breakfasted hours ago, my dear Clem. Acquired the bad habit of 
getting up early in India, and never since been able to break myself 
of it. Had my cheroot, and my constitutional too. Seen the girls set 
out all the new bonnets in the shop-windows in Regent Street. Ah, my 
dear child, the early bird picks up something besides worms.” 

And the veteran kept up a sort of file-firing of winks, each eye in its 
turn, in a highly smart and effective manner. 

“Will you have a cigar ?” 

“Tf you’ve a decent cheroot, I don’t mind. But none of your bill- 
discounter’s havannas, please. Keep them for your younger friends.” 

The Honourable Clement Buckhurst, with a listless smile, unlocked 
what looked like a large despatch-box, took from it a handful of cigars, 
and tossed them towards his uncle. The young man lighted one himself, 
and then handed the match-box to his visitor. 

“Not bad, my dear child; not at all bad;” and the Colonel began to 
emit large puffs of smoke, like a well-served battery in action. For some 
minutes they smoked in silence. 

“T’ve come, Clem,” said the Honourable Alfred, knocking off an 
inch and a half of white ash into the slop-basin,—“ I’ve come here this 
morning, Clem, to blow you up.” 

“ Indeed !” 
But Clem’s exclamation was not in a very lively tone. His interest 
was not greatly roused by his uncle’s statement. 

“Yes. Fellows tell me you’re deuced hard hit ; and I’m inclined to 
agree with them.” 

“Well, I’m not the only one who’s down, that’s one comfort. Every 
one was sold. Who could have thought of that brute of an Irish horse, 
‘Barney Brallaghan,’ winning like that? The beast was hardly, in the 
betting at all. And then to win easily by a length and a half! What 
an infernal bad race it was!” 

“My dear Clem, it’s always an infernal bad race, it seems to me, 
when a man drops his money on it. But you picked up a little yester- 
day, I hear ?” 

“Well, yes; alittle. I backed ‘ Berynthia.’ ” 

“But you lost too heavily on the Wednesday to be able to make it 
up all of a sudden? Yes, that was my idea ofit. And I’ve come to blow 
you up. You're keeping out of the way. You haven’t shown at the 
Alcibiades; and fellows are saying all sorts of things about you. Now, 
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why keep out of the way? That’s what I want to know. It’s the 
greatest mistake; but men always fall into it. You can’t conceal your 
condition by keeping in ambush. Come out into the open, sir, and face 
the danger. Ina man’s absence, reports about him take a frightfully 
exaggerated form. People don’t dare to think much mischief of you 
when they’re fairly face to face with you. But the obstinacy of men 
who are hard hit! They keep out of the way; and then they take %o 
wearing bad hats,—as if wearing a bad hat ever did any body any good! 
And hats so cheap as they are! And hatters the most confiding of 
tradesmen, as I happen to know they are!” (And the Colonel inspected 
complacently the very glossy head-covering he had on his entrance placed 
on the table.) “No, Clem, I shouldn’t like to see you wearing a bad 
hat. You'd take next to dirty gloves. Your ruin then would be com- 
plete,—irretrievable.” 

Clem laughed—not effusively. 

“Now, promise me you'll go down to the Alcibiades presently ; 
you'll exert yourself; you'll order a very nice little dinner, be choice 
about your wines, and invite two or three of the best men to it. I'll 
make one, if you like.” Then, in a more serious tone, he said: “I sup- 
pose you'll put through, though ?” 

“T’m not too sure of that.” The Honourable Alfred gave a pro- 
longed whistle. “I always have pulled through, you know, as yet,” the 
young man continued ; “but it’s never been so bad as this,—that is, not 
quite. I was thinking of going round to Ishmael’s presently,—you 
know who I mean,—in Spring Gardens, and seeing what I could get him 
to do for me.” j 

“Of course you know, my dear Clem,” said Uncle Alf, in a grave 
tone, “that J can’t help you with a single stiver, let me’be ever so will- 
ing. It’s deuced unlucky, and the time’s so short, too. Ishmael will 
stick it into you frightfully—if, indeed, he’ll do any thing for you. It 
was different before Beauflower’s marriage, when the insurance-offices 
were declining his life, and you stood next to the title. But that infernal 
marriage of his! and then the birth of the twins! My poor Clem, it’s all 
up with your chances, I fear. And you're still at daggers-drawn with 
him, I suppose? Ah, and the Mater! what a pity you offended her! 
And now she’s gone over to the opposite faction,—made it up with 
Beauflower. He was always a poor creature. Beanflower always let 
women do just what they pleased with him,—always; and she’s making 
a fuss about those wretched twins, and forgetting all about you,—my 
poor Clem!—her own child. But of course it can’t last, that’s one 
thing. She’s safe to quarrel with Beauflower before long. She always 
does. I know her! She led my poor brother George the deuce’s own 
life. Is she in Paris still?” 

“Yes; at least, she was. She always goes there when she’s hard 
up, and makes it up with Beauflower; but I did hear that he was going 
on to Pau, or Biarritz, or somewhere. He’s an awful screw, you know; 
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and it’s cheap living at those places at this time of the year; and he’s 
let his Town-house for the season at a very good price. He'll come 
sneaking back to London in the autumn, when every body else is out of 
it—you see if he doesn’t.” 

“Tt’s a bad thing to quarrel with the head of the house,” said the 
Colonel thoughtfully. “It don’t look well. Even if he has cut off the 
supplies, it’s just as well not to let every one know it. I made that 
mistake with George; and I went about abusing him besides, which was 
certainly bad taste; but I was a young man then,—not so young as you, 
Clem; but then, young men now are much older than they used to be 
in my time. I think, you know, Clem, the Mater, when she’s properly 
written to or talked to, is always good for money, if she’s got any herself. 
But then, the time’s so unluekily short !”’ 

The Colonel rose and paced the room with a heavy, regular, military 
tramp. Clem watched his uncle languidly. 

“There are some good points about you, Clem; I’ll say that. For 
one thing, you never talked any confounded nonsense about a career. It’s 
creditable to you, because the words are on the lips of all the babes and 
sucklings of the present day. They all cant about their career, as if any 
one cared what the deuce they do with themselves so long as they get out 
of one’s way. For another thing, Clem, you take your punishment very 
fairly forso young a man. If you don’t come smiling up to time so readily 
as I should like to see you, you don’t run yelping about like a whipped 
cur, as some men do when they come to grief. But the Buckhursts have 
never wanted for pluck,—the world may say that of us,—though we've 
wanted for a good many other things.” 

The Colonel stopped to light another cigar, and then resumed his 
promenade up and down the room. 

“T hate horse-racing,” he said, with an approach to a moral tone; “TI 
hate betting on horses. It’s bad, depend upon it. I prefer blind-hookey 
infinitely, with a clean pack, and some knowledge of the men you're play- 
ing with. I’m quite sure the fairest betting is on the turn of a card. 
By the way, what's this I hear about that new young fellow who's come 
in to the Alcibiades ?—got in, Heaven only knows how. I don’t see what 
claim he has to come amongst us. Gifford, isn’t his name—Herbert Gif- 
ford? Men tell me, at least some man told me, you’d had him up here, 
playing écarté. Is that so?” 

“ Yes, he’s been here once or twice,” Clem answered, colouring slightly. 
“T’ve known him for ever so long; we were at Eton together. We 
played a few games; not many.” 

“ And you won? a trifle or so,eh? I remember, you’ ve not at all a 
bad notion of écarté, Clem.” 

“We didn’t play high,” the young man urged. 

“T’ve nothing to say against it, Clem, if you played ever so high. 
The worst hand must lose, of course; and he may charge his defeat to- 
his bad cards or his bad play, whichever he pleases. Of course, if you win, 
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you must pocket the stakes; there’s nothing more to be said. A be- 
ginner at écarté must learn of some one, and lose to some one. Only 
pray be careful, Clem; people haven’t quite forgotten that gambling busi- 
ness—at the depdt at Chatham, wasn’t it?—which led to your quitting 
the army. You know what I mean.”’ 

“T sold out because I disliked the service, had quarrelled with the 
officer in command, and was over head and ears in debt,” the young man 
said sullenly. ‘My leaving the regiment had nothing to do with the 
card-playing about which such a fuss was made. -Indeed, I lost quite as 
much as I won. It was an infernally stupid business.” 

“Very likely, Clem. I’m speaking of the story; I don’t want to 
discuss its truth or falsehood. Don’t give the world such another chance 
of being nasty about you. Play with this young fellow, if you like; win 
his money, if you can and he’ll let you. What I object to in cases of that 
kind is, hurry. Take my advice; never be in a hurry to clean a fellow 
out. It doesn’t look well at all. But you don’t like the subject. We'll 
talk of something else—about the future. Clem, what do you think of 
doing? Say you weather this storm, what then?” 

“Tm thinking of marrying,” said Clement abruptly. 

The Colonel whistled again. 

“When I hear a fellow talk of marriage,” he said, after a pause, “I 
always think of those old stories about the compacts with the Evil One. 
You remember? When a man has fairly disposed of every thing else, he 
begins to think of raising funds by the sale of himself, as a last resource. 
These are certain of the elements of marriage in such an arrangement ; 
doesn’t it strike you so ?”’ 

“You don’t think well of the plan, then? You have objections to 
marriage ?”’ 

“ Tlook upon it, my dear child, as one of the straws that drowning men 
always like to catch at. But perhaps I am not competent,—a bachelor at 
my time of life—I’m ‘not competent to advise upon such a subject. Old 
people can’t be expected to appreciate the question. It seems to me that 
matrimony is a good deal like that old game of cards—quadrille, isn’t it 
called ?—at_which you can only play by leaving out of the pack the high 
numbers.” 

The young man waited a few moments, apparently occupied with his 
cigar. 

“To tell you the plain truth, Uncle Alf,” he said at length, “I’m in 

ove.” 

“ Ah, that’s a very different matter,’ the Colonel observed, with an 
air of relief. “In love, are you, Clem? Well, and is the lady at Covent 
Garden or Her Majesty’s Theatre? They tell me they’ve got the best- 
looking ballet at the new House. Tell me about her, Clem.” 

Ant the veteransank into an arm-chair, assuming an attitude of 
attention. 

“Tm sorry to disappoint you. The lady is not connected with the 
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stage. She is young, beautiful, accomplished, and she is worth some 
eighty thousand pounds. I should say at least that.” 

“Do you know, Clem, that doesn’t sound so very badly. Have I 
ever seen her ?” 

“You may have; but I’m not sure.” 

“Her name,—may I ask it? Isit a fair question ?” 

“ Her name is Gray—Clare Gray. Her mother is in some way, but 
distantly, connected with our family. She was a Miss Clinton, and 
worth some money. She married the Honourable Ferdinand Gray, of the 
rich branch of the Grays, who, years ago, was attached to the Embassy 
at Naples.” . 

“ But he died, or something, didn’t he, Clem ?” 

“Yes, years ago; and his widow married again.’ 

“Let me see. Wasn't she a little woman, - invalidish, some- 
thing wrong with her hip,—a blonde, with lots of ringlets?” 

“Yes ; all ringlets,—hanging down on each side of her small face 
like the ears of a Blenheim spaniel. She’s Clare’s mother.” 

“Well, and didn’t she marry again, rather foolishly? Surely I’ve 
heard so. She was just the sort of woman to do a foolish thing. Married 
a City man of some sort—a widower with a son, wasn’t he ?—within a 
year of her first husband’s death ?” 

“Yes. You've a good memory, Uncle Alf. She married a man 
named Richard Gifford.” 

“ Richard Gifford !” 

“Yes; the father of the Herbert Gifford whose coming here to play 
a quiet game at écarté excited your alarm.” 

“ By George !” 

“ Richard Gifford was at that time little more than a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s house in the City—certainly he wasn’t a partner then. He had 
gone to Naples, partly on business, partly by way of holiday. He had 
lost his own wife not long before. Well, it seems the Honourable Fer- 
dinand was taken suddenly ill in the streets of Naples,—fell down in a fit 
of apoplexy, or from a coup de soleil. I don’t quite know how it was. 
But the merchant’s clerk happened to be passing, rendered assistance, 
carried the sick man home, made himself extremely useful, and finally, 
on poor Gray’s death, married his widow. She was a helpless, frightened 
little woman, terribly upset at her husband’s death, awed by Gifford’s 
* business-like method of proceeding; and, besides, she had never, at any 
time of her life, possessed sufficient strength of mind to say ‘ No’ to any 
thing. So she became the wife of the merchant’s clerk. Perhaps Gray 
had been looking forward to some such thing happening : he was a good 
deal older than his wife. He took care to provide in his will against 
his daughter’s fortune being affected by any second marriage his widow 
might contract. I believe Giffurd has behaved very creditably, on 
the whole. He is undoubtedly clever. He has made money; and he 
is now the head of the firm which he formerly served as clerk—For- 

VOL. VIII. T 
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dyce and Fordyce, I think it’s called—somewhere in the City. He has a 
very nice town-house,—Cumberland Gardens, Hyde Park,—and a very 
pretty little country-seat in Hampshire.” 

“Ah!” and for some minutes the Colonel appeared to be occupied 
in brooding over the information he had received. 

“T congratulate you, Clem,” he said at length; “I see you’ve taken 
pains to make yourself thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
family with which you contemplate an alliance. A very proper precau- 
tion, Clem—what every man should do under such circumstances. 
You’ve a talent for business, Clem. ‘You really ought to succeed in life. 
And you see much of this little Gray girl? What’s her name,—Clare 
Gray ?” 

“Yes. I’m there pretty often. I claim to be a sort of relation of 
Mrs. Gray’s. You know the Clintons and the Buckhursts have inter- 
married,—some time ago though, now,—so I’m recognised as a sort of 
distant cousin, and have almost the run of the house.” 

“Not at all bad, my dear child; not at all bad. And you think the 
little girl likes you ?” 

“T’m sure she does.” ‘ 

“Well, then, I admit the thing has a promising appearance. I don’t 
know that you could expect to do much better, considering the terms 
you're on with Beauflower; and then his marriage, and the twins, and 
that. I think I’ve heard of Fordyce and Fordyce before. I’m not at 
all sure they haven’t dabbled a little in bill-discounting, or money-lending 
—something of that sort. However, it doesn’t matter much. I suppose 
one can hardly expect Gifford to give his stepdaughter any thing in 
addition to her own fortune. It would be as well to keep on good terms 
with him, however. Talking of bill-discounting reminds me of Ishmael. 
You’d better see him, Clem, without loss of time. I’m afraid he'll be 
hard with you, and you'll have to take part in wine, and old masters, 
and ivory chessmen, and so on. Contrive to drop a hint about a mar- 
riage with Miss Gray. It can’t do any harm. Good by, my dear child. 
You'll pull through, I’ve no doubt. And don’t overdo it at écarté just 
at present with that young fellow. It would have a bad effect. And 
be sure you look in at the Alcibiades; it will stop a lot of foolish talk 
about you. Goud by.” 

And the Honourable Alfred quitted his nephew, taking his way to the 
Park, purposing to enjoy a few hard-hitting rounds with his unwearied 
enemy—corpulence—before the Row should be deserted and the world 
have gone to dinner. The buttoned-up veteran, with his umbrella shoul- 
dered musket-wise, tramped valiantly down Piccadilly, never halting until 
he reached Constitution Hill, when, it must be confessed, he was, to all 
appearance, a little knocked out of wind and time, if that pugilistic phrase 
may be permitted me. 

“There's a good deal of go about Clem,” said the Colonel re- 
flectively, as he paused. ‘“ What's against the young men of the day is, 
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that they begin the race so much sooner; they can hardly expect to last 
out to the end, keeping up the pace they started. But he’s a promising 
lad altogether: especially considering how his fool of a mother spoiled 
him.” 

The Dowager Lady Beauflower had indeed something to answer for 
in the bringing up of her son—pampering him in every way, indulging 
him in his every childish whim, taking him from school to school, never 
leaving him for more than half a year at any one (he had been a short 
time at Dr. Rawson’s, Burchell Hall, as we have seen), then ruining 
him by long abstinence from all study and discipline, by endless holi- 
days; fostering him, indeed, in habits of indolence, extravagance, and 
dissipation. Perhaps the result was not so very hopeful, notwithstand- 
ing Colonel Buckhurst’s views to the contrary. 

While the uncle was marching heavily down Piccadilly, the Honour- 
able Clement Buckhurst, the nephew, was hastening to Mr. Ishmael’s, 
the money-lender, in Spring Gardens. He went in a cab, of course; it’s 
such a long way from Jasmin Street, and Clem was not fighting against 
fat—as yet. 


CuapTer XII. 


A BOW WITH TWO STRINGS AT LEAST, 


Time has wrought certain changes in regard to the Moyle household 
residing in Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

William Moyle has been for some two years a widower; his wife 
having fallen a victim to a heart-complaint of long standing, which had 
been making serious inroads upon her health and strength, though its 
sudden fatal termination had not been foreseen by the family. The good- 
natured broad blank face of the swollen, tightly-clothed, heavy-outlined 
figure of Mrs. Moyle is no longer, therefore, to be seen basking in the 
warmth of the kitchen-fire in Whitfield Street, or occupied with culinary 
cares, slowly moving about the house, or appearing at intervals—more 
especially on Sunday evenings—in the neatly-furnished front-parlour on 
the ground-floor. William Moyle wears deep crape upon his shabby hat, 
in memory of his late partner. He is otherwise but little changed. Hav- 
ing for many years borne the appearance of being much older than really 
was the case, Time has been content to permit him gradually to rectify 
this discrepancy ; and by degrees his age is working itself into a state of 
harmony with his aspect. He is still punctual in his diurnal progressions 
to and from the City, moving at his old even pace ; occupies the same high 
stool in the counting-house of the firm of Fordyce and Fordyce; and is 
faithful ever to his ‘‘ chop and chop to follow,” in the same favourite long- 
established Cornhill tavern. Perhaps, by submitting the waiter of that hos- 
telry to a rather rigid cross-examination, evidence concerning one change 
in the old clerk’s habits and manner of life might be elicited. The jorums 
of gin-punch consumed by Willianr Moyle have been of late more numerous — 
than heretofore. He is less content than of old to confine his appetite” 
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within a limit of two of those strong measures. And sometimes he has 
returned westward with a slight thickness in his speech, and a tendency 
to go to sleep in a stupefied way on the nearest resting-place,—once or 
twice even upon the door-mat, immediately on his arrival at his own 
dwelling-place. Certainly these things had never occurred in the lifetime 
of the late Mrs. Moyle. But, then, allowances must always be made for 
widowers ; and if additional gin-punch was proved to afford him any con- 
solation under his present state of affliction, it would be hard, surely, to 
stint him in his supplies of that agreeable mixture, or to condemn with 
severity any slight excesses he might accidentally have committed in his 
efforts to drown his cares or immerse his sorrows in the bowl or rummer, 
as the case might be. 

Old Zachary Moyle still lives. Of late he has come to reside in town 
with his son William. The market-garden at Brixton has been given up. 
It was found, indeed, that the old man was no longer equal to its man- 
agement; his sons John and William decided, therefore, that he should 
take up his abode in the house in Whitfield Street, and between them they 
have agreed to provide for his maintenance. 

“ You see, father’s a hale man for his years, father is, no doubt,’ Wil- 
liam Moyle would explain sometimes; “but Brixton’s a long way off, and 
there’s no one there to see after him; and he can’t now go backwards 
and forwards to town, and come and see us and look about him, as he 
used to do. He tried it as long as he could; but of late he took to 
sitting on doorsteps a good deal. He was always rather given to that ; 
but it grew upon him latterly. He was for ever sitting down to rest 
on doorsteps, and going off asleep quite unconscious; and when he was 
bringing us up little presents of fruit or vegetables, or what not,—as 
he was fond of doing,—why they was stole from him while he was asleep ; 
and that made him very angry and shaky, and half-crazy like, when he 
woke. And the police didn’t like it, and it was a good deal spoke of; 
and of course it didn’t look well, at his time of life, to be going to sleep 
on doorsteps or any where, for all the world like a tramp. So at last we 
put an end to it,—and John’s arranged it,—and between us we keep him 
here. He’s not troublesome, once get him before the fire, with his feet 
well on the fender. He seldom stirs out of the kitchen, and there he can 
sleep to his heart’s content. I was a little nervous at first, in case he 
should take to falling under the grate. But he’s kept out of the cinders 
pretty well up to now, and I’m in hopes he'll go on straight. Only go 
and listen to him now and then, for he’s fond of talking,—though he can’t 
hear much, to speak of, himself—he’s grown very deaf of late-—but just 
listen to him occasionally talking about his breathing and his cough-mix- 
ture,—and altogether he’s very happy and comfortable. And certainly he 
doesn’t want for any thing: John takes care of that.” 

As he sat by the kitchen-fire, crumpled up in an arm-chair, warming 
his sallow, shrivelled hands, Zachary Moyle looked assuredly infirm and 
wizen and helpless enough. He had complained of cold very much of 
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late, and had taken to wearing constantly a woollen comforter twisted 
round his neck, and on his head a blue-worsted nightcap drawn down 
over his ears. There was yet considerable animation in his small, bright, 
restless bird’s eyes, peering about from beneath his wrinkled lids and 
straggling gray eyebrows. But he could scarcely walk now without as- 
sistance. This, however, was readily afforded him, in the absence of his 
sons and grandchildren, by a slatternly servant named Nance,—a plump, 
ruddy-faced, ugly girl, the seams of whose dress were always giving way 
by reason of the activity and redundancy of her movements, and whose 
face was constantly in a sort of piebald state, resulting from her incessant 
contact with the soot-coated sides of kettles and saucepans, and her fre- 
quent labours in the coal-cellar. She behaved with considerable kindness 
and attention to the old'man, treating him much as a pet dog, or cat, or 
canary, or other domestic favourite; singing to him, careful of him, pam- 
pering and cosseting him in a variety of ways. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how we should get on without him; he’s 
quite as good as a play, he is,” Nance would say sometimes. ‘“ It makes 
the kitchen wonderful cheerful like, having him here sitting afore the 
fire, as good as gold and as bright as ninepence, warming his old toes, 
smiling at one, and watching all one does, except when he’s asleep—and 
that’s most always. Trouble? Bless yer, he’s no trouble; a real com- 
fort to one, that’s what hé is, bless his dear old heart!” 

The parlour, in spite of William Moyle’s sustained objections to its 
many articles of decoration which he had been so long in the habit of 
denouncing sweepingly as ‘‘ Mrs. M.’s gimcracks,” is much more in use 
than formerly. It is little changed in arrangement, however, since the 
night—now long ago—when Bryan Tredgold paid his unexpected visit 
on his return from Australia. The only addition of mark is a highly 
French-polished rosewood cottage-piano, quite resplendent from its pro- 
fuse flutings of orange-coloured silk, which fills, in a very ornamental 
fashion, the recess between the fireplace and the window. This instru- 
ment—the gift of her uncle, John Moyle, in a fit of generosity, the wild- 
ness and extent of which cost him many subsequent days and nights of 
severe suffering and contrition—pertains to William Moyle’s daughter, 
Elizabeth, more frequently designated “Liz,” and is occasionally operated 
upon by her, with more good-will, perhaps, than absolute ability. 

It is afternoon. Liz Moyle now sits in the parlour,—a tall girl, with 
the same superb brunette complexion that distinguished her childish days, 
with large, round, wide-open, brown eyes, full red lips, and a complete 
collection of large even white teeth, which, it may be stated, when she 
laughs or speaks, the size of her mouth permits to be exhibited to the 
greatest advantage. Her thick dark-brown hair—a trifle coarse in 
quality, perhaps, but wonderfully long and abundant—is no longer suf- 
fered, as of old, to stream down her back a tangled unkempt mane; it is 
now carefully cherished, arranged round her head in a cataract of long 
curls, the regular beauty of which in the daytime can only have been 
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purchased at the price of much diligent papering at night, while their 
redundant gless must unquestionably result from a constant and exces- 
sive application to the Circassian-cream pot. She is tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, thick-thioated, deep-chested, and her well-fitting black-silk dress 
displays fully the proportions of her strong, well-set figure,—the tapering 
character of her waist, perhaps, is not wholly due to nature; her hands 
and feet are not small, and altogether there is some absence of refinement 
in her general appearance and manner. But she would, without a doubt, 
have been voted a beauty by a sufficiently large majority of people, and 
especially if the decision on the subject had been arrived at by universal 
suffrage. 

Miss Moyle is not alone. A young gentleman—he is pale, fuir, small- 
featured, his hair inclined to be red in hue, and ‘his eyebrows and lashes 
so light in colour as to seem almost white, and a little over-dressed ; but, 
then, he is of an age when a little over-dressing is Only natural, and 
therefore hardly unbecoming—sits by the side of the lady on the horse- 
hair sofa behind the door. ‘The conversation, however, is not carried 
on very briskly between them. For some minutes there has been abso- 
lute silence. Liz, repressing by energetic efforts a strongly-growing in- 
clination to yawn, amuses herself with futile efforts to catch a glimpse of 
her curls in the glass over the chimney-piece, and then turns to watch- 
ing the passengers in the street as they appear and disappear in front of 
the window. The gentleman is a little abashed; but the expression on 
his face is one of extreme admiration,—and, as we all know, a state of ad- 
miration generally results, in some measure, in a condition of speechless- 
ness,—or his mind is in some confusion, and he cannot secure sufficient 
grasp of his thoughts to be able to bind them in chains of words, and so 
present them to his companion. His look, therefore, at the moment of 
his introduction to the reader, is not one of particular intelligence. 

“T can talk fast enough at times,’ he says to himself, glowering at 
his varnished boots ; ‘‘ yet somehow, whenever I come here, I don’t seem 
to have a word to say.” 

And the expression upon his face is one of sheepishness and discom- 
fort, and some annoyance. Presently he indulges himself with another 
admiring glance into Liz Moyle’s big brown eyes. The young lady, be 
it said, is quite conscious of the extent of her attractions, and of the ad- 
miration she excites. And shé has a manner of closing her eyes slowly, 
permitting her long dark lashes to rest for a moment upon her crimson 
cheeks, and then of lifting up her lids again with a sudden flash, that is 
thoroughly startling and effective, and indeed quite sufficient in itself to 
increase the trepidation of a nervous admirer. 

“ Will you sing that song again?” the young man asks at last, with 
some hesitation, and an increase of colour in his face. ‘ You know the 
one I mean. You sang it the day before yesterday, the last time I was 
here,—the song I liked so much, and which you sing so exquisitely.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Gifford—” 
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“No, don’t call me that. You promised me you'd try and break 
yourself of the habit. Call me Herbert. Please do.” 

“ May I call you—Herbert ?” 

And Liz turns her head away, and is apparently much occupied with 
the pattern of the carpet. 

“ Oh, of course you may!” 

* Thank you,—Herbert,” she says mincingly, and with a retiring, 
simple, bashful manner,—not very usual with her, and which, with 
some forgetfulness probably, she abandons abruptly when she reaches 
the piano, opening that instrument, and arranging a dog’s-eared sheet 
of music upon the stand over the keys with abundant confidence and pre- 
sence of mind,—boldness even. 

Liz Moyle was not a very accomplished musician; but then it must 
be said for her, that she had never been in a position to receive par- 
ticularly good instruction: and, moreover, her ear was defective. She pos- 
sessed, however, a loud, strong voice ; and, if the hearer didn’t object to 
a wrong note here and there, to eccentric time, and an occasional scream 
out of tune, no doubt her singing was charming enough. But, after all, 
if you admire the songstress, perhaps it doesn’t much matter about her 
song. The visitor—whose name, it appears, was Herbert Gifford—was in 
a state of ecstasy with the lady’s efforts. The tones of her voice seemed 
to send a delicious thrill through him; he glowed with pleasure as he 
listened to her, and, it often happened, was more especially delighted pre- 
cisely at those moments when a less enthusiastic but more musical auditor, 
perplexed in the extreme by one of Liz’s high notes, would have been 
pressing his hands to his ears in the firmest manner, with a writhing ex- 
pression of pain upon his face. But Herbert Gifford turned over the 
leaves of her music with tremulous anxiety, lest any shortcoming on his 
part should mar the effect of the lady’s song. He felt quite faint at the 
mere notion of such a contingency coming to pass. As it happened, his 
solicitude was wholly superfluous. Liz knew her song by heart. She had 
thorough self-possession, and any accident to the music-sheet would have 
affected her in no sort of way. 

The song itself made no pretence to possess a classical character; it 
was commonplace, super-sweet, gurgling, gushing, popular, with highly 
demonstrative words,—“ Ever thine, only thine;” or “ Fondly thy own; 
am I not?” or “Love me always, please;” or some such affectionate 
question or assertion. Liz’s looks and manner gave plenty of force to the 
words. Her big brown eyes glanced up and down, now on the ceiling, 
now on the keys; now to the right, high up amid the treble notes; now 
to the left, deep down with the bass; raised with a flash momentarily into 
Herbert Gifford’s face,—what a joyous moment that was to him !—then as 
suddenly closed, with a sort of quivering motion about her lids, as though 
the music were affecting her cruelly. Sbe indulged in some affected tricks 
in playing, raising her hands high up above the notes with a flourish, 
swaying her head to and fro, sitting restlessly upon the music-stool, her 
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body following the actions of her fingers, as it were,—habits not unfre- 
quent with a bad school of executants, who delight in a showy sort of 
action, and like to look as though they were playing with expression and 
feeling. At the end of the song, with her hand suspended in the air 
high above the notes, she turned round languidly to Herbert to receive 
his applause and thanks. But he was not equal to speech. He made a 
dash at her hand, secured it, and pressed it fervently to his lips. 

“Oh, don’t, please, Mr. Gifford,—Herbert, I mean,—please don’t. 
You mustn’t, indeed you mustn’t,” she said, with the faintest, timidest, 
prettiest air of resistance. 

Of course he only kissed the more her not small hand, which indeed 
she did not make much effort to withdraw from him. 

“Don’t. What would papa say? He'd be so angry.” 

He released her hand for a moment only, to draw from his pocket a 
morocco case. This he opened. It contained a bracele-—massive, gaudy 
—of large, prominent carbuncles, set in dead-yellow gold. He clasped 
the bracelet round her wrist with a loud snap; it was rather as though 
he were handcuffing her. 

“Q Herbert! This forme! Oh, impossible! Oh, how could you! 
Oh, you mustn’t! Oh, I’m so much obliged! Oh, law! it’s too good of 
you! Oh, how beautiful!’ And Liz looked really pleased, continuing 
a string of exclamations expressive of her surprise and pleasure. It was 
noticeable, however, as a slight drawback, that in moments of such excite- 
ment the letter H had a way of holding back from her utterance, like a 
skulking soldier that always finds his way to the rear in time of action. 
But Herbert Gifford was far too much charmed with the lively emotion 
his present had occasioned to be able to remark any trivial deficiency of 
that nature. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” Liz repeated; and, carried away probably by 
her emotion, she leant her head, with graceful abandon, upon his shoulder. 
For a moment he felt the glossy ringlets tickling his cheek; and then, 
bending down his head sideways, he accepted the invitation,—for so it 
almost seemed,—and touched her forehead gently with his lips, after 
which tender operation a lively blush suffused his face. 

“O Herbert!” Liz murmured. 

“T think I must go now,” he said, after an embarrassed pause. 

“ Must you go?” and the brown eyes gazed into his very tenderly. 

“Yes; I think I must. But I'll come again soon,—to-morrow, if 
possible.” 

Perhaps her face fell, ever so little, at this announcement. 

“Well, if you must go, good by, Herbert,” she said, with consider- 
able resignation. 

‘Good by, dearest Liz,—I may call you Liz ’—good by. ‘Ever mine, 
fondly mine.’” And he went out, trying to sing the air she had recently 
executed. He was not very successful in the attempt. 

She watched him from the window. Apparently she knew that he 
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would loiter on the doorstep for a parting glance of concentrated tender- 
ness. Liz made satisfactory play with her eyes; and the young gentle- 
man, drawing on a pair of light kid-gloves, and adjusting his wristbands and 
shirt-collar, passed down the street. At the corner he was met bya groom 
on horseback, leading a silky chestnut mare. Herbert Gifford mounted; 
the groom touched his hat, turned his horse, to adjust properly the distance 
at which it was his duty to follow his master, and the twain trotted off 
rapidly from the neighbourhood of Whitfield Street in a westerly direction. 

Liz yawned freely after the departure of her admirer. 

“What a time he stays!” she said, with a jaded air; “and what a 
worry he is! But certainly it’s a beautiful present;” and she surveyed the 
gorgeous carbuncles, in their dead-gold setting, circling her wrist ; “it’s a 
love of a bracelet! Fanny Horner needn’t brag about the turquoise ear- 
rings her aunt gave her any more—at least, not before me—now.” 

Fanny Horner, it may be explained, was, of course, a dear friend 
living in the neighbourhood, who rather rivalled Liz Moyle in dress, and 
was prone to set a high value upon certain small articles of jewelry in her 
possession. 

Liz then fell to contemplating herself in the glass,—making eyes at 
herself, indeed,—and rearranging her rather disordered ringlets; and, as 
her hand was raised to her head for this purpose, admiring anew the splen- 
dour of her bracelet. 

Tired, at last, of this occupation, she moved to the window. Indeed 
she was fond of that point of observation, from which she could see as well 
as be seen. She frequently employed herself in looking out of window, 
and knew all about her next-door neighbours ; was intimately acquainted 
with the proceedings of the people opposite. Suddenly she recognised 
an approaching visitor, and hurried to open the street-door. 

“ Halloa, Jemmy! Here you are at last,” she exclaimed, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm in her manner. 

“Here I am, Liz. How are you?” asharp, impudent voice answered, 
and Jemmy Stap entered the house; a tall, slight young man now, with 
a sharp pimpled face; shabbily dressed, with yet a certain tawdry 
smartness about his appearance. There entered with him a strong scent 
of stale tobacco-smoke ; his hat was bent in the rim, limp, and greasy ; 
a crumpled blue-satin scarf went round his neck; his boots were cracked, 
and the seams of his clothes were inclined to be white and shiny in many 
places; but his manner was very easy and self- possessed. He kissed his 
cousin noisily. She did not offer any serious resistance to his so doing. 
Perhaps she knew, by experience, that opposition was thrown away upon 
@ young man of his confidence and persistence. 

“‘ Awful tired, I am,” said Jemmy Stap, throwing himself full-length 
on the sofa; “ running up and down Chancery Lane all day long. Halloa !” 
he started up; “‘ Lemon-kids has been here! I know he has, by the smell 
of bergamot about the place. Come, now then, hasn’t he, Liz?” 

“Well, then, he has, if you must know,” Liz confessed. 
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It was evident that, by the somewhat derogatory designation of 
Lemon-kids, it was Mr. Herbert Gifford who was referred to. 

“‘T knew he had. I know the scent he puts on his handkerchief.” 

“ Look at the bracelet he’s given me;” and Liz exhibits her wrist. 
“ Tsn’t it a pretty one?” 

“‘ My eye!” said Jemmy Stap, as he turned the article of jewelry over 
and over, studying it with quite the air of a connoisseur. “‘ Well, it 7s a 
stunner; and he gave you that? He must beaspoon. Why, I do be- 
lieve I could get five pounds upon that at any West-End pawnbroker’s ; 
four-fifteen, at any rate. I wish he’d give me one likeit. I suppose you 
can’t very well ask him to, can you, Liz, although I am one of the family? 
I'd love him awful, if he would.” 

Liz only laughed, and told her cousin to “ get along.” 

“‘ He comes here pretty often, though, Liz, that young man,” Jemmy 
observed. 

“Well, suppose he does ; what then ?” 

“ Nothing. Only I wonder what his blessed governor would think 
of it, if he knew; that’s all, Liz.” 

“Why, you’d never be so mean as to tell? You never would, 
Jemmy ?” 

“JT don’t know. Jealousy is a green-eyed monster, and- that sort 
of thing, you know, Liz. If my back gets fairly put up, I might go on 
just like the man in the play. Urge not a desperate man too far.” 

And Jemmy Stap proceeded to indulge in an elaborate burlesque of a 
popular tragedian in the character of Othello, finally pretending to smother 
an imaginary Desdemona with the sofa cushions. Liz found the perform- 
ance highly ente:taining, and laughed heartily. Indeed it was evident 
that, so far as she was concerned, Jemmy Stap was a welcome guest in 
Whitfield Street. He was certainly amusing. Subsequently he gave an 
imitation of ‘ Lemon-kids;’ he played a tune upon the piano with one 
finger; sang a verse or two of a comic song; and mimicked the cries of 
the milkman and butcher-boy, and of a blind beggar, who happened to be 
pursuing their vocations in the street. On taking his leave, he aoe 
his cousin with boisterous ardour. 

“Mind, Liz,” he said, as he stood on the doorstep, “don’t you fret; I’m 
the right man, in spite of that spoony fellow and his bracelets and non- 
sense. He doesn’t love you half as much as I do, after all.” 

But Liz only laughed, as she shut the door. Presently she was down 
in the kitchen. 

“‘T know who’s been here,” cried old Zachary, in a very treble voice, 
nodding his head repeatedly, with an air of deep cunning ; “ I know who's 
been here. I can see their legs, though I can’t see there faces, passing 
the area-railings, as I sit here afore the fire. Young Mr. Gifford—I know 
his legs well,—he came here first; and a time he stopped, to be sure! I 
know his legs well, they're allays so smart. What’s he want, coming so 
often, Liz, my dear ?” 
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“Oh, don’t bother, grandfather,” Liz answers, not very dutifully. 

“ Ah, I dare say you're right, my dear, though I can’t hear a word 
you say,” the old man answers. “ Well, after him came Jemmy Stap. How 
his legs have grown, to be sure! Why didn’t he come down and see his old 
grandfather ?—in a hurry, I suppose. He didn’t stay near so long as the 
other did. Ah, now there’s some one else’s legs gone to the door. I 
wonder who it can be? It’s too early for William; besides, they weren’t 
his legs. I know his legs well.” 

It was one of the old man’s chief occupations to sit by the fire 
watching the nether portions of persons passing by the area-railings in 
front of the house,—all that, from his position, he could see of them. 

Liz went upstairs again, to satisfy her curiosity concerning the new- 
comer. For she had considerable curiosity, and was indeed fond of open- 
ing the street-door in answer to double knocks, assisting Nance so far, of 
course, in the performance of her duties. When these were merely single 
applications to the knocker, or simply rings of the street-bell, Liz did not 
disturb herself, however. Nance was then allowed to attend the summons 
herself, no matter in how remote a part of the house she might chance to 
be at the time. 

The new-comer was a young man, simply dressed in gray frieze, with 
a broad-rimmed felt-hat casting a dark shadow upon his sunburnt face. 
His features were not handsome, but were lit up by an earnest, intelligent 
expression. His hat removed, a plume of dark-brown hair fell athwart 
his forehead. He asked to see William Moyle. Learning his absence 
from home, the visitor left word that his name was Noel Reeve; that he 
called by desire of a man named Bryan, engaged upon some railway- 
works in Mid Wales; that William Moyle had known him, the visitor, 
when he was a boy at school; and that he would gladly have seen Mr. 
Moyle, and that he would try and call again with that object. This 
said, and he was gone. 

Liz had received the message graciously ; making play with her eyes, 
shaking back her curls from her face with a witchingly simple and natu- 
ral action, the while her most splendid smile was radiant upon her red 
lips. 

“‘T wonder who he is?” she said to herself, as she watched the visitor’s 
retreating figure, protiuding her head considerably from the doorway to 
follow his passage down the street. ‘Noel Reeve! I never heard the 
name before. He’s a nice-looking young man; and what a pleasant 
voice he had! He’s not tall, but then what lovely broad shoulders he has! 
and what sweet eyes! I hope he’ll come again.” And she brooded over 
the recollection of Noel for some time; five minutes quite elapsed before 
she went to the looking-glass to flash her eyes at herself, to practise smil- 
ing, and to twitch her ringlets into a becoming form. 


Noel was in London, intrusted with some small matter of business in 
connexion with the Mid-Wales Railway Company. He had had a few 
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clear days to himself to spend in holiday-making, as he liked. He had 
been up to the top of St. Paul’s and the Monument, had visited the Tower 
and the Thames Tunnel, and sundry other exhibitions and places of popu- 
lar entertainment. His previous acquaintance with town had been very 
limited. He was comparatively a stranger in London: and in suchwise 
he was conducting, amusing, wearying himself. For a brief span he was 
a slave to the painful pleasures of sight-seeing ; and which of all the long 
list of sights had pleased him the most? Indeed it was hard to answer 
the question ; hard, perhaps, to be altogether truthful in that respect, even 
to himself. 

For one radiant afternoon he had visited the Park. He had loitered, 
with many others, watching the equestrians, the equipages that have made 
the place famous. He had leant upon the iron railing dividing the path 
from the roadway, in company with hundreds, like himself, enjoying the 
spectacle; lounging upon the slim iron bars, like so many clothes sus- 
pended upon a washing-line. 

A lady in a handsome barouche had passed by,—a lady with a fair 
young face, with golden hair in sunny wavelets upon her forehead, a 
dress of light tints rather than colour, with still something of the old 
Dresden-china look about her, something still of the effect of a jewel of 
price exquisitely set. 

It was Clare Gray. Noel recognised her instantly. The child who 
had come to see him, to talk, to play with him, when he was a boy at 
school at Dr. Rawson’s—why, she was grown almost a woman now ! 
And how beautiful she was,—more beautiful than ever! A woman, with 
her childish loveliness, her unconsciousness, her simple girlish grace, pre- 
served pure and intact, and still about her that something fairy-like and 
fantastic, which had of old invested her with so strange a charm. 

When he thought of Clare Gray, Noel felt somehow constrained to 
forget all the wonderful sights that he had seen. For some time he 
could think of her only. 

And the horseman who rode at the carriage-side, who bent down to 
speak to her so gracefully,—the young gentleman with the small head, 
the silky, evenly-parted flaxen hair, the regular, delicate, almost effeminate 
features,—who was he? Noel had seen the man before, he was sure. 
But where? 

It was some time before he recollected that the gentleman was no 
other than the Honourable Clement Buckhurst, with whom, as a boy, he 
had had a fight at Burchell Hall; a fight still celebrated in the pugilistic 
annals of that institution. He smiled to find himself almost longing for 
that encounter to come over again. He stopped himself with a question: 
What could Clare Gray ever be to him? Nothing,—nothing. What 
need had he to be angry with Clement Buckhurst? None. 

He had seen John Moyle, who had, indeed, with unwonted hospitality, 
compelled him, during his brief stay in London, to occupy a bedroom in 
the house in Quebec Street. Mrs. Trinder had been put to some trouble 
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—as she did not hesitate to avow—in providing accommodation; the 
many neglected rooms in the sculptor’s great house were not, on a short 
notice, to be brought into a very serviceable condition. But Noel had 
been for some years accustomed to hard fare and rough usage. Had the 
domestic economy of the sculptor’s household been even of a severer 
nature than was the case,—and that is saying a good deal,—Noel would 
have found little to complain of. 

“You look pale, my boy,” said John Moyle kindly, as, at the close 
of the day, Noel entered. “ You're tired with too much sight-seeing, I 
dare say; and after the country-roads, the London pavement seems very 
hot to your feet, and fatiguing to walk upon. I hope, though, you've 
found time to go to the National Gallery and the British Museum, to 
see the Elgin marbles; I wouldn’t have you miss them.” 

At this moment Barty entered. He was a trifle thinner, perhaps, 
and his fleshy nose was a shade or two redder; otherwise there was 
little change in him. He came up to Noel, holding a letter in his hand. 

“For you,” he said; “it came by the post this morning, just after 
you'd gone out.” 

“A letter for me!” and Noel opened it. ‘Surely I know this hand,” 
he said. 

His eye ran hurriedly along the few lines contained in the letter. 
He finished with a start; with a convulsive trembling in every limb; a 
look of agony upon his face. Then a wild moan of suffering brought 
John Moyle to his side. 

‘Good heaven, Noel, what is it? what has happened ?” 

“ Read,” he said faintly, as he handed the letter to the sculptor, and 
staggered to a chair. 

The letter was dated from Llanderych,—was from the Reverend 
David Griffith. In straggling writing, in confused words, it entreated 
Noel’s return immediately. 

An accident had occurred upon the Mid-Wales Railway. There had 
been a land-slip, and the fall of a bridge. Three men were killed; 
many others had been cruelly injured. The names of all were given. 
Amongst them appeared that of George Bryan, better known to the 
reader as Bryan Tredgold. 
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Shows. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


“As you like the show, I hope you'll speak of it.” I can hear the strident 
voice, the rapid utterance, the incontrollable propensity to “patter,” 
mingled with a kindly chuckle, as though the good-natured speaker 
knew that he was fitted by nature for something better than a showman, 
but that if the world chose to see him trot out the spotted girl, expatiate 
on the armadillo, and beat the gong, and agreed, moreover, to pay him 
well for his showmanship, he was content to fall in with their humour, 
and enact the beef-eater who raps the cartoon with the penny cane 
to the life. Only be didn’t tell the public in general in precisely 
the words I have just quoted, that as they liked it, so he hoped they 
would speak of it. To polite society his “show” was an “ entertain- 
ment.” It was conducted with exquisite propriety, and the strictest 
discipline, consonant with polite treatment of his patrons, was enforced. 
No fees were allowed to attendants, no bonnets in the stalls. It was 
curious to see one who was ever foremost in demolishing, by frank, 
downright ridicule, the petty conventionalities of life, so sternly insist 
upon this last trifling observance. But he was determined, although a 
showman, to make his audience respect him. Give the public an inch, 


and they will take an ell. Bonnets in the stalls might have been quoted’ 


as precedents for graver breaches of les bienséances. Shirt-sleeves in the 
reserved seats, or cat-calls and the beer-can in the gallery, might have 
consummated the conversion of liberty into license. I remember once, 
at the Theatre Royal, Woolwich, seeing a gentleman in fustian seated 
on the ledge outside the dress-circle, swinging his legs and smoking a 
long churchwarden pipe. There had evidently been a lax management, 
and discipline had gone to the bad. To this day, I am told, the success 
of a melodrama at the Bowery in New York cannot be depended upon 
unless the gods are provided with a plenteous store of pea-nuts, to fling 
at each dramatic “hoss’’ as he struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 
But the discharge of missiles stops short at pea-nuts. Pippins, oranges, 
and hot cent-pieces are no longer tolerated ; while at the more aristocratic 
theatres it is exceedingly rare to see a gentleman in the boxes expecto- 
rate into the pit, or use the top of the balcony as a support to his feet. 
Should a citizen overtly manifest an intention of putting his boots up, 
there is an immediate cry of “ Trollope ;” and the very mention of the 
name of that renowned censor of American manners suffices to secure a 
pendent position for the offending members. 

The show for which my favourable criticism—in common with that 
of about a hundred more privileged spectators—was solicited was not a 
public display, but a “private view.” We heard some music, listened 
to two or three comic songs, and saw one of Mr. William Beverley’s 
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prettiest panoramas. You were allowed to chat and gossip as much as 
you pleased during the performances (which were more of the nature of 
a rehearsal of the scenery than of the actual show); and in an adjoin- 
ing apartment there were refreshments. Not a supper; not that abo- 
minable parody of the French buffet you are afflicted with at conver- 
saziones, where flabby waiters, and weary, sharpfaced waitresses (who 
look like distressed needlewomen who have been taken on for a short 
probation at a cook-shop, but haven’t yet had time to get into condition), 
present you with cups of a decoction of birch-twigs, glasses of tepid negus, 
spongy cakes, and geological plum-cakes. The refreshments our show- 
man gave us were, like himself, original and eccentric. The lower part 
of a large saloon was fitted up to imitate as closely as possible the oyster- 
shop of the Messrs. Rule, in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. The Messrs. 
Rule themselves—who have an odd, saline, high-dried look about them, 
like “ perfect cures” grown tired of vertical terpsichoromania, and so re- 
tired into the oyster-opening line of business—were there in proprid per- 
sond, surrounded by their tubs, their tanks, their crusty loaves, and their 
pats of butter. The consumption of natives was enormous. Lobsters, 
too, were in great demand, and stronger stomachs cried for crab-salad. 
The pale ale flowed; the bottled stout—a beverage which, since its in- 
troduction, has killed more men than Tamerlane or Genghis Khan, 
or the Royal College of Physicians—gurgled in brown cataracts; the 
champagne-corks popped, and the “ fiz,” as the children of Folly call 
the sparkling poison, glistened in tall glasses. It was extremely plea- 
sant. I liked champagne in those days; and crab and lobster were 
not demons to whom the sword of Damocles was lent to hew down 
the rash supper-eater. Of the hundred guests, including myself, ninety- 
nine were people in some way celebrated, or at least notable. Our 
host did not care for nobodies. There were two or three peers,—affable 
noblemen, sensible enough to discover that the perpetual companion- 
ship of people belonging to precisely the same grade of life as your- 
self is apt to become a bore. How four kings would loathe one another 
if they were shut up together in a state-room of a steamer for an entire 
voyage across the Atlantic! How Garter-King-at-Arms would groan 
with ennui if he never had any body to talk to but Norroy and Claren- 
cieux: with Portcullis and Rougedragon by way of a change! There 
was a sprinkling of Guardsmen, who, if not interesting to themselves, 
are interesting to other people, as examples of how from a maximum of © 
culture a minimum of result may be obtained ; there were travellers just 
come home from Japan and the Salt-Lake City; R.A.’s, and comic 
draughtsmen from Punch ; mien from sporting clubs, fashionable clubs, 
and scientific clubs; barristers, and physicians, and surgeons; authors, 
dramatic critics, journalists, and actors. In fact, there was a capital 
gathering of the most prominent lions in London,—always excepting the 
clerical ones, whom it is best to meet separately, as they are given to 
snarling if any other animal gets a morsel of shin-bone of beef. The 
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charm of the réunion was, that the lions were not expected to roar, and 
nobody stirred them up with a long pole; that there was no curious 
throng of dilettanti to observe how their manes were curled, to speculate 
on the length of the nails in their claws, and to wonder why they didn’t 
wag their tails oftener. Every body did as he liked. The lions didn’t 
bring their jackals with them, and mixed on equal terms with the tigers, 
pumas, leopards, jaguars, and panthers present. There was a grisly bear, 
who grumbled at the proceedings generally ; but he went away early. At 
this period of my existence I was a cub, and was thankful to escape 
notice. So all went merry as a marriage-bell, and there was nothing to 
pay. The host turned us all out punctually at 11 p.m., with the vale- 
diction recorded at the head of this sheet. 

That show has come to an end. It was not so many years ago,— 
eight or nine, perhaps; but it seems an age. The other day, routing 
among a bundle of old passports, I came upon the queer burlesque of the 
official Foreign Office document which our host used to put forth from time 
to time as invitations to his friends to attend the private views of his shows. 
The beadle of the Burlington Arcade, and Mr. Trufitt, and the crossing- 
sweeper in Piccadilly, were requested to permit the bearer of the mock 
passport to pass freely, without let or hindrance, to and from the Egyptian 
Hall, and to afford bim aid and assistance in case of need. Histoire 
de rive. That convivial safe-conduct will never be valid more. I won- 
der how many of the hundred lions are alive now? The host and his 
brother are dead. The show is a sound, and its memory a faint noise. 
Poor Monarch of Mont Blanc! The public crowned thee long ago; and 
now, how sere the leaves in the chaplet ! 

Perhaps it is not good for a man to have a retentive memory; or at 
least it may be, that the power of remembering trifles is as useless as it is 
inconvenient. I often wish that I could forget the little things of life 
and learning, and bear in mind only the grave and important ones. 
Then might I forget how many times I have dined on a penny roll; and 
often without even that modest refection: Duke Humphrey being my 
host, and the feast of the purest Barmecidean character. Then might 
there slip from my memory little fragments of services and kindnesses 
done to me in old time by those who are now my enemies, and fierce to 
my destruction, but the memory of whose bygone love makes me loth to 
give back blow for blow. I never could manage really to hate those I 
have known a long time. How many of us preserve a sneaking kind 
of liking for the harsh old pedagogue who used to bully and thrash us! 
Tis the man whom I have never seen—the perfect stranger—upon whom 
I like to pour the vials of wrath. It is Signor N. N. whom I hold in 
utter abhorrence and detestation—till I come to know him; and then, 
probably, I find out that he is a very good fellow. But, touching 
memory. Is there any good, I wonder, in my recalling all the public and 
private views I have had of shows? Will any body be the wiser for 
these particular revelations? No,” yelps Spungius. ‘ Decidedly not,” 
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howls Hircius. “Dolt, bore, proser, word-spinner, marivaudeur,” they 
snarl together, “‘ we don’t want to hear any more of your confidences ; 
for they are bosh.” It may beso; but, O my Hircius and Spungius, I 
must go on as I have begun, even to the end of the chapter ; and when I 
die you may ’grave above me this for an epitaph : “ He was long-winded, 
and had a flux of words.” Not long may your chisel have to wait. See, 
he who gave the brave oyster-feast at the Egyptian Hall is cold and 
torpid now. Once upon a time he bade me draw some little pictures, to 
illustrate the translation he had made of Burger's “Lenore.” To the 
famous line, “The dead ride fast,” was appended a vignette, the crus 
of my task. The dead ride very fast indeed. Once past the post, and in 
an instant they are forgotten. 

Meanwhile I will remember the Shows I have seen. Suspira- 
tions de profundis they may be, but it is beyond my power to sup- 
press them. “Choke yourself with a roll, as Otway did,” growls Spun- 
gius. Such suffocation I respectfully decline; moreover, I gravely doubt 
whether Otway ever was choked in the manner stated by those who love 
to dwell on the calamities of authors. Instead of choking, I will essay to 
give my lungs full play, and sigh over the shows of the past. There, dip 
a sponge in toilet vinegar, and place it on my head, and the shadows of 
shows come trooping up in quick succession. Here I am in Windsor 
town, and in the Castle courtyard, and it is night. There is gas about; 
but it burns faint and flickering, well-nigh quenched by the glare of the 
great torches borne by every alternate man in the serried ranks of Life 
Guardsmen. A hot night, thirty-three years ago. There is no getting into 
the chapel, of course ; but I am in a corner of the Castle-yard, by the poor 
knights’ lodgings. I can see the flaring, resinous drops, drip, dripping 
from the monstrous links, and the bright though uncertain flame glanc- 
ing from gorget to epaulette, from sword to carbine. The Life Guards- 
men wear bearskins, not casques; their cuirasses I am not certain of. I 
can see the hearse, the nodding plumes, the torchlight in red flashes on 
the escutcheons of arms embroidered on the velvet trappings. I can hear 
the dull hurry-scurry of the undertaker’s men among the heralds and pur- 
suivants, the soldiers and marshalmen, as they drag the heavy coffin out, 
and hoist it on their shoulders; for biers on rollers are not yet invented. 
And then I can hear the organ slowly booming from the chapel, the hot, 
close, congested rattle of the muffled drums, the first sharp plaint of 
the choristers beginning the Burial Service, the lugubrious resonance 
of the first minute-gun. And then the whole gloomy pageant fades 
away. This must have been the funeral of King George the Fourth. 
And yet it is absurd to think that I could ever have witnessed it. If not 
a baby in arms, I must have been far too young to recollect such a scene. 
My nurse, or my mother, told me about the grand ceremonial ; or per- 
haps I read all about it in early childhood, and the details made a 
strong impression on my mind. Not so. My mother was at a window 
in Pall Mall when the funeral procession of Horatio Nelson went by. 

VOL. VIII. U 
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She described the whole scene to me over and over again : the flags, the 
ship-shaped car, the weeping sailors clinging round it, the High Bailiff of 
Westminster to clear the way, the volunteers lining the roadway. But I 
never deluded myself that I had seen Lord Nelson’s funeral. I have acer- 
tain kind of clairvoyance, but it doesn’t go back to 1806. The narratives I 
have heard and read of that mournful though glorious spectacle left quite 
a different image on my mental retina than that imprinted by the scene I 
mention. How it came about; who took me there; whether I toddled, 
or was carried, or held at a window,—I know not; but I am certain that 
I, or my fetch,—and I dare say I have a Bodach Glas, as well as Fergus 
M‘Ivor had,—was present when George the Fourth was buried. 

The cholera year of ’32 and three following were fruitful in Shows, 
but of a nature that could scarcely be recognised as appropriate to this 
catalogue. There were the processions of the trades’ unions, also showy 
enough, if black flags, with death’s-heads and cross-bones sewn upon them, 
can make a show; but still not the kind of exhibitions I wish to treat of. 
Halloa! what’s this? The sky leaps up into a lurid red—not in the ex- 
treme distance, as when, comfortably dining, say, in Russell Square, you see 
an inflammation in the heavens in a south-easterly direction, and, calmly 
opining that there is a fire somewhere in the Old Kent Road, go back to 
your wine and walnuts. This is a redness all around you. The house- 
fronts in Cheapside, Cornhill, the Poultry, Threadneedle Street, are one 
glare of reflected light. The slightest projections in the architecture 
throw black and cutting shadows. Turn westward for a moment, and, 
towards St. Martin-le-Grand, there is a fog of dun violet ; and, above all, 
redder than the sky, its ribbed curves glaring, gleams, sketched in hazy 
crimson, the great dome of St. Paul’s. Now look eastward, not for reflected 
light, but for the real substantial blaze. I tell you that the Royal Ex- 
change is on fire. All the mains are running like mad, and we boys are 
up to our knees in water. On such a night it is an honour to be knocked 
down by a fire-engine; a greater honour to pump. My eldest brother 
was big enough to take a turn at the engine-bar, and to be comforted 
with beer at the (ultimate) expense of the Gresham Committee; but I 
was too small for any thing save to be thrust on one side by a ward- 
beadle, and bidden, for a young monkey, to go home to bed. That was 
a grand show, beating the most exuberant display of pyrotechnics at 
Vauxhall or the Surrey Zoological hollow. I can hear the clanking of 
the engines now, and the old and sweetly musical chimes that went on 
placidly playing throughout the conflagration, and had half got through 
“There’s nae luck about the house,” when they fell, bells, clappers, belfry, 
and all, with a hideous crash into the red ruins. 

There was a show I was very fond of witnessing, as a schoolboy, in 
Paris, some ten years before Louis Philippe toppled off his throne. There 
used to be a place called the Barriére du Combat. Here was a rude 
species of amphitheatre, for entrance to which you paid six sous, and 
were thereupon privileged to view the spectacle of sundry lamentable 
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worn-out dobbins and broken-down jackasses being baited by a peculiar 
savage breed of dogs called métins. With shame and compunction I 
admit that I have spent very many half-holidays at the Barriére du 
Combat. The sight would make me sick now; but you know how cruel 
boys are. I remember even in England once joining a party of young 
scamps—my schoolfellows—to pass an afternoon at a slaughter-house 
belonging to a great butcher at Kensington, and, growing wearied at 
last with the sight of silly sheep being stuck, joining with the young 
rascals, my companions, in a “ whip round”—'twas a whipping all round 
that we should have had—of a penny a-piece by way of donative to the 
journeymen butchers, in order to see a bullock knocked down with a pole- 
axe, before it was time for us to go back to school to tea. How bravely 
the beefy monster bore the blow !—“ One stupid moment, motionless he 
stood ;” then it occurred to him that there was something the matter 
with his head. Then his giant limbs quaked under him; the walls of 
the shambles trembled, and down he went, with a crash like thunder. 
We boys were in ecstasies, and clapped our hands at the death climax, 
when one of the butchers stepped forward with a switch to touch the 
brain of Bos. A bad lot of youngsters, for a certainty. ‘“ We've all 
grown up ugly, and nobody cares.” Some of us have come, and all must 
come, for the sins of that Wednesday afternoon, to a bad end. Is that 
your opinion? The heroic Condé is said, as a child, to have been sur- 
prised by his father in the act of boring out the eyes of a canary-bird 
with a red-hot darning-needle. Ned Ward tells us, that in his time the 
fine gentlemen used to make up parties to go to Bridewell on court- 
days and see the wantons scourged. The élite of the land still patronise 
pugilistic encounters; and I have heard that a select body of high Tory 
noblemen still maintain—I won’t say where, for fear of being denounced 
as an enemy to the time-honoured institutions of the country—a sub- 
scription cock-pit, and that a well-known tradesman, not a hundred miles 
from St. James’s Street, makes his living by manufacturing spurs for the 
gallinaceous fray. A certain humanitarian etiquette demands that these 
spurs should be of silver; but your true game-cock requires steel at his 
heels; and the tradesman, wise in his generation, merely silvers over the 
spurs, and burnishes the points to extreme fineness ; so that the connois- 
seur in cock-fighting has only to carry a magnet in his waistcoat-pocket 
to know whether the murderous rowels are of orthodox acuity. 

But to the Barriére du Combat. Sunday was the great day for horse 
and donkey baiting ; still that day was precisely the one on which we 
were marched about the Bois de Boulogne in military file, under the 
guidance of our professeurs and our pions. It was on Sunday that the 
wary managers of the Barriére amphitheatre used to go through their 
amusing comedy of Le Cheval du Maréchal Brune. A wretched, spa- 
vined, glandered, broken-kneed old “screw” would be brought out for 
exhibition, when a rumour, artfully started by some confederate of the 
mansgement, would be current among the badauds, who had paid their 
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six sous aliead, that this was the ci-devant charger of the famous Mar- 
shal of the First Empire, Brune. What a pity that the old war-horse, 
who had seen so many accidents by flood and field, should become car- 
rion for savage mastiffs! Fancy one of the glories of France going to 
the dogs! A collection of a few francs would ransom the noble, albeit 
‘decayed, animal, and afford him a comfortable paddock wherein to graze 
for his few remaining days. Sympathetic tears started to the eyes of the 
badauds. The more cunning among them, who belonged to the opposi- 
tion, thought it would be a very nice thing to vex the government by 
preserving a relic of the Bonapartean era. A sufficient sum to save 
Marshal Brune’s old charger from his cruel and shameful fate was soon 
subscribed, and the badauds came away rejoicing—only if they chanced 
to pass that way on the following Sunday they were pretty sure to see 
Le Cheval du Maréchal Brune again brought forward as a sacrifice to 
the mdtins. I don’t know what government put this brutal bestial Barriére 
du Combat down; but I think it was that of the Republic of 1848. 
Forty-eight ! but here is a show that goes back ten years thence—to 
thirty-eight. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth was writing Jack Sheppard, and 
Mr. Charles Dickens was commencing Nicholas Nickleby ; Count d’Orsay 
was the handsomest man about Town, and Mr. Charles Lushington was 
the next Adonis; you could hardly go down Piccadilly without seeing 
Lord Chesterfield’s rough coat, or Langham Place without meeting Prince 
Esterhazy’s white hat. This was the Prince whom Tom Ingoldsby de- 
scribes as “all jewels from jasey to his diamond boots,” and who was 
traditionally supposed to shake about five hundred pounds’ worth of 
jewels out of the tassels of his hessians every time he whirled a young 
lady round in a waltz. A Croesus noble this, who, when some Gallician 
count was boasting that he had fifty thousand sheep on his pastures, 
tranquilly retorted, “Fifty thousand, eh? That’s just the number of my 
shepherds.” Let us resume this important inquiry. In thirty-eight 
Lord Melbourne was Prime Minister; Sir Edward Sugden didn’t care 
much about Lord Brougham and Vaux; Mr. Benjamin Disraeli wore 
black velvet pantaloons, ringlets en suite, dnd alarming waistcoats ; and 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell had a tail. Mr. Murphy was editing a weather 
almanac : 
“Murphy has a weather-eye, 
He can tell whate’er he pleases : 
When it’s wet, and when it’s dry ; 
Whether it thaws, or whether it freezes.” 


You still took the four-horse coach to Brighton; the metropolis was 
thrown into periodical spasms of terror through the nocturnal Mohawk- 
eries of Spring-heeled Jack; the Marquis of Waterford was defacing 
tradesmen’s signs, painting the Red Lion at Brentford black, running 
away with toll-gates, wrenching off knockers, and encouraging the cab- 
men, the cads, and the catins to dance maniacal hornpipes round casks 
of spirits in. the Haymarket. Do you see what I am driving at? Don’t 
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think this is a digression. It is the orthodox system for giving the 
reader a due notion of the epoch to which you are about to introduce 
him. It is called chronologico-nomenclatico local colouring; and the 
patentee of the system is Monsieur Victor Hugo, who first put it in prac- 
tice when, in Les Misérables, he took the measure of the year eighteen 
hundred and eighteen. 

But I will open the bag, and let the cat out. In thirty-eight there 
was a show of shows, and I was there to see. The Queen (God bless 
her!) was crowned. I mind the day well, first, because certain acts and 
deeds of mine the day before had made it a moot-point with my rulers 
and governors as to whether I was to be permitted to witness the Coro- 
nation procession from a certain balcony in Parliament Street, or whether 
I was to pass the day of jubilee in solitary confinement in a coal-cellar. 
The ayes—that is to say, the Parliament-Street party—had it, and I was 
conveyed, half repentant, half pardoned, but wholly washed and combed, 
to the festive balcony,—a ticket-of-leave boy, so to speak. I saw the 
show. It is curious how, in these far-off vistas, some features, the most 
important, often fade away, while others, and trivial ones, retain mi- 
nute distinctness. I quite forget the appearance of the young Queen, and 
even of the state carriage, the eight creams, the fat coachmen, and the 
beef-eaters ; but I perfectly remember the led-stallions of the royal stud, 
pawing and screaming and foaming at the mouth, as though they would 
have devoured the hobby-grooms ; and, above all, I retain in my mind’s 
eye the plain snuff-coloured two-horse chariot, with not so much as an 
initial on the panels, in which rode the American minister. The Corona- 
tion! “ What celebration for ostentation could with it compare!” The 
burlesque Ingoldsby lyric to which I have alluded, and which was 
relished at the time only as a farcical squib of broad racy humour, may 
now be studied as a valuable commentary upon English history, and 
upon the persons of a famous epoch. Most of the dramatis persone are 
departed. “ Lord Rolles was rolling”—he rolls no longer ; “ crass Lord 
Essex” is placable enough now. Mehemet Ali, “who said, quite gen- 
talely, ‘I’d be proud to see the like among the Turks,’” has had four 
successors in his Egyptian viceroyalty. The Count von Strogonoff, of 
whom so much fun was made, to the effect that “he got prog enough, 
the sly old divil, underneath the stairs,” I remember seeing, nearly 
twenty years after the Coronation, a blind, paralytic old gentleman, quite 
indifferent to “prog” or pomp, in his villa at Wassili-Ostrow on the Neva. 
Alderman Harmer is gone too, albeit the ‘“‘swate charmer” with whom his 
name, for rhyming sake, was coupled,—the “‘faymale heiress, Miss Anjaley 
Coutts,”—still lives to enact the part of Lady Bountiful, and to be blessed 
wheresoever the ear hears her. And the “ proud Archbishop,” who 
“held a golden dish up and splashed the Queen with ‘the rale Macas- 
sar,’ ’’ and solicited her Majesty that she might be pleased to “ give the 
clargy leave to drink her health”? Canterbury and London are both 
dead. The meek Howley and the aggressive Blomfield have nought te 
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do with mitres and crosiers now. Yet, when I look upon Leslie’s pic- 
ture—he, too, deceased—of the crowning of the Queen, and gaze upon 
her kneeling, all in a girlish tremble, before the Primate, his bird’s-nest 
wig strangely contrasting with his cope, stiff in velvet and brocade,—and 
when I turn to the brilliant throng around,—I murmer that Death has 
not been here equitable or impartial, but has given to his sceptre-dart 
the wings of caprice. Many of that spangled crowd whom we might 
reasonably expected to have lived to a green old age, have faded away 
these ten years past; many wuom we might think would have run their 
race long since are yet alive, and hale and hearty. Where is Melbourne? 
But ask where Palmerston is, and the perennial Premier starts up, viva- 
cious, at our elbow. Lord Brougham, according to the lyrist, ‘‘ was 
missing” in 1838, “and gone a-fishing.” He turns up again in 63, with 
checked trousers as conspicuous, and a nose as mobile and as formidable 
as ever. 

The part I liked best of the Coronation—of course I didn’t get into 
the Abbey; and I over-ate myself in the Parliament-Street balcony, or 
rather in the drawing-room behind it, after the procession had gone by, 
and was thereby brought to lastiag grief and shame—was the fair in 
Hyde Park. It lasted a whole week. It was very hot, very dusty, very 
thirsty, very noisy, and uncommonly jolly. In those days the English 
people were much given to personal encounters in public, and knocking 2 
man down or blackening his eye was a thing that not much notice was 
taken of. Nowadays we have grown genteeler, and an assault is looked 
upon as one of the most heinous, if not ¢he most heinous, of human 
crimes. ‘There were plenty of fights during the Hyde-Park fair, and at 
least fifty rings within an area of half a mile. The Ranger and the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests declared that the sward was irretrievably 
ruined, and that the grass would never grow again. It has grown, how- 
ever, since then. It was to be “irretrievably ruined” again through 
Hyde Park being chosen as the site for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
But it has grown again, and again, and will continue to grow, as grass 
will grow, for ever. 

It is noticed by psychologists, among the phenomena of memory, that 
we are apt to remember very distinctly the things that happened a long 
time ago, and to forget those which occurred the day before yesterday, 
or an hour and a half, or five minutes, or two moments since. It is for 
this reason, perhaps, that the impressions made on my mind by the shows 
of my youth are still salient, while of those of my latter days there is but 
a confused and nebulous jumble. Another cause may be that shows were, 
in childhood, a pleasure and a relaxation, whereas those of adolescence 
have become a labour and a sorrow. It has been my vocation to see 
shows. First nights of new pieces; private views of picture exhibitions, 
of acrobats, of giants, of dwarfs, of bearded women, and of talking-fish ; 
royal marriages and royal funerals; inaugurations of Industrial Exhibi- 
tions and Crystal Palaces; layings of first stones; openings of railways; 
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ship launches; presentations of plate; unveilings of statues; complimentary 
banquets; presentations of addresses; reviews, corporation galas, flower- 
shows, and hangings—yes, hangings ; half a dozen of them have been 
among the shows that I have been bound to attend, and to make brief 
and hurried record of in evanescent sheets. “Tis one of the conditions of 
civilisation that at every grand pageant, festival, or feast, there should be 
a guest who isn’t a guest,—a spectator who pays nothing monetary for 
admission, but disburses heavily in kind. I have left my brains and my 
health behind me at shows and sights all over Europe. My eyes have 
been satiated with gorgeous or with ghastly doings. I had rather now 
that I had been locked up for ten years in solitary confinement, with 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Belle Jardiniére to gaze upon. A writer 
gains experience, shrewdness, facility in his craft, by constantly attending 
these spectacles, it is said. Bah! I know as little of Lindley Murray 
now as I did ten years agone. I may have seen men and cities; but I 
have five hundred pages of Gibbon’s Decline and Fail, and two hundred 
stanzas of the Fuéry Queene, still to read. Experience! Yes; I know 
a hawk from a hernshaw, and Cliquot from Roederer, and supréme de 
volaille from mayonnaise de homard. I have heard ten thousand healths 
proposed, and have none of my own left. Oh, the pleasures of the raree- 
show! oh, the entrancing notes of the gong! oh, the seductive tones of 
the beef-eater, as he entreats you to walk up! "Tis better, I fancy, not 
to walk up, but to keep your pence in your pocket, and go about your 
business, and let the Shows alone. 
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A Sapanned Article.* 


THERE is nothing like having a “ mission” in this world, whether it be 
to extend a nefarious policy, or to occupy an important post such as that 
till recently held by the author of these volumes, which, to be frank, nar- 
rate an attempt to combine two widely different—indeed divergent— 
interests in that outpost of the barbarian world the nearest to civilisation. 
We have to thank our late Envoy to Japan for a work which is destined, 
in spite of some technical faults, to become a standard work on a most 
interesting subject. But when we come to consider the policy which he 
represents, the prospect is by no means satisfactory. When a cur snaps 
his teeth at you as you hold out a rough bone to him, you give him a 
kick, and reserve the delicacy for some more appreciative and grateful 
canine palate. When an inferior persists in forcing his company upon 
you, you knock him down, or give him in charge to the police. When a 
superior insists on honouring you with his society, you naturally suspect 
him of sinister motives. All these phases of conduct have marked our 
relations with Japan. If it has churlishly refused our proffered inter- 
course, we have played the part of the sporting lords, who have marked 
the country of the Ziogun as a pigeon to be plucked; and we confess we 
view with apprehension and dismay the steady and rapid strides with 
which we are progressing towards the absorption into our empire of the 
teeming “ Far East.” We who are so apt to take offence at the Ameri- 
can doctrine of “ manifest destiny” in the Western continent, might, if only 
for consistency’s sake, pause before suffering ourselves to be talked into 
considering it “our mission to civilise the East.” It is hardly perhaps 
our province to trench upon such topics, but we cannot help warning the 
British public that they will find such a task a very much more arduous 
and exhaustive one than they have any idea of, and more likely for many 
a long year to drain their pockets than make any adequate returns, ex- 
cept to the few sharp traders who flock to new outlets for trade, like 
vultures to carrion. 

But with this protest against an unwise haste to develop our policy 
in the East, against which Sir Rutherford Alcock himself emphatically 
warns us, our objections to these two entertaining volumes are ended. 
There are, as we have already said, one or two points in which improve- 
ment is possible,—for instance, in the map, which has no scale of miles, 
nor any enumeration of the degrees of longitude, though those of latitude 
are given correctly enough. Jor the information of the reader, we may 
mention that the scale is about seventy-five miles to the inch, and that 
the extreme meridians represented are respectively 127° E. and 141° E. 


* The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. Two vols. Longmans. 
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Moreover there is a slight tendency apparent to distribute the woodcuts 
(admirably selected from native drawings, for the purpose of making the 
reader acquainted with the every-day life as well as the real humour and 
grotesque fancy of the Japanese) equally over the two volumes, so that, 
instead of having all the political matter in one part of the work, and all 
the descriptions of scenery and institutions in another, and manners and 
customs in a third, we are compelled to roam about from chapter to 
chapter,—fortunately not without plenty of subjects of interest to every 
class of reader. We must warn all and sundry, however, that Sir Ruther- 
ford is by no means a Voltaire or a Marryat, though he evidently has 
failed to attain to that degree of self-knowledge. But as a sound thinker, 
a keen and close observer, and a kind-hearted, patient, yet firm official, 
in one of the most trying of conceivable positions, it is impossible that a 
more judicious selection could have been made; and we willingly con- 
done occasional want of gracefulness, in consideration of the massive 
strength and plain common sense of our first Envoy to the Ziogun. 
We now proceed to accompany him on his perilous mission. 

Not quite four years since, when the shock of empires in collision was 
reddening the plains of Magenta and the Bridge of Buffalora,—acceler- 
ating, as it proved, the birth-throes of a great kingdom,—there was travers- 
ing the remote Western Pacific a steamship carrying “ the meteor flag of 
England” northward from the busy emporium of Shanghai. She was 
. but a speck on the wide expanse of ocean that encircled her, far less im- 
posing than the squadron which the previous summer had preceded her 
over the same course. Then somewhat of the pomp of European embass- 
age had been observed in the relations between the British representative, 
and the ministers of the mysterious sovereign to whose dominions both 
that and the present expedition had been despatched. It was amid ban- 
ners streaming, and salutes firing, and processions of diplomatic bodies, 
escorted by armed marines and clean tight-built blue-jackets,—quite as 
formidable as the “jollies,” though armed with only the regulation cut- 
lass,—that the ratifications were interchanged of the heads of the treaty 
between the British Plenipotentiary and the Ziogun. These heads were 
now to be digested into distinct codes regulating the details of the inter- 
course between the foreigners and the jealous native officials. To the 
philosophical eye, therefore, the real interest of our connexion with Japan 
—the actual history, if it is ever to be written, of the clash of two distinct 
systems of civilisation—will date from the day when H.M.S. Sampson, 
which had conveyed to Yeddo Sir Rutherford Alcock, our first represen- 
tative at the Japanese court, left the little mission to its own unaided 
devices amid a hostile population; a practice only too common, we regret 
to say, and one against which Sir Rutherford protests with the indignant 
eloquence of one who has personally suffered from this flagrant indiffer- 
ence of the authorities to the lives of their best public servants. 

One of the very first peculiarities which arrested the attention of Sir 
Rutherford is, that every official in Japan is “dual’—that is to say, in 
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plain English, that every man is a spy over his neighbour, from the two 
emperors to the lowest beggar. Hence, since the whole Japanese polity, 
as we shall presently see, resembles in a very marked degree the condition 
of the Borders in the sixteenth century, it not merely becomes the inter- 
est of the Daimios, or feudal lords, to maintain the old system of things, 
but this system of espionage furnishes them with an instrument ready to 
hand by which to carry out any given policy, besides forming a stringent 
bond of union amongst themselves. From this state of society there re- 
sults the singular anomaly which presents itself to every enlightened 
visitor to Japan, from the Swede Thunberg, who wrote a century since, 
to Commodore Perry and our author, who have invariably found that 
government functionaries lied and practised every artifice to save them- 
selves from condemnation by the higher powers, on pain of performing 
the Hura-hiru (which, it seems, does not mean “happy despatch,” but 
“belly -cut,’—a much more sensible interpretation). Yet these same 
persons in private life are universally allowed to be frank, truthful, hos- 
pitable, and innately polite! 

A curious instance of the abuse of language almost inseparable from 
the earliest communications held with a new country, is in the word 
“Tycoon,” which we persistently use when speaking of the temporal 
ruler, whose Japanese title is Ziogun, the former name dating no further 
back than 1854, when some preceptor (learned in Chinese) of the then Zio- 
gun, a young man of feeble mind, invented from that language the name 
Tai-kun, or Great Lord. May we venture respectfully to suggest, that 
it would be more consonant with ordinary conventionalities to call a man, 
and a fortiori a monarch, by the name or title he is accustomed to, un- 
less, like Mr. Jones-Herbert of Clytha, he makes public profession of 
his hankering after some other designation more or less euphonious ? 

We have already hinted that a very complete parallel may be drawn 
between the temporal sovereign, or Ziogun, with his Daimios, or great 
feudatories, and the monarchs and territorial seigneurs of the early days 
of feudalism, though the actual state of society more nearly resembles 
that of Scotland in the sixteenth century, as previously mentioned. But a 
still more curious analogy presents itself in the position of the Mikado, or 
spiritual monarch, which bears a very remarkable similarity with that of 
the spirit of the Papacy at present, and its traditions of active supremacy 
in the Middle Ages. This dignitary enjoys little real power, but is still 
regarded as the acknowledged suzerain of all. He has, however, certain 
privileges which his European confrére never enjoyed. Thus, the dignity 
is hereditary; a wise policy, which, could it have been adopted in Europe, 
would have revived learning some centuries earlier, and have spared man- 
kind many a desolating war,—besides riveting the chains of ignorance on 
human thought till Europe became one great Japan. But what more 
directly conceras us is, that the sanction of the Mikado is necessary to 
every new act, as also to the ratification of all treaties; and Sir Ruther- 
ford argues, with much force and probability, that the absence of this 
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indispensable signature from every treaty hitherto made with a Western 
power lies at the root of all our difficulties in Japan. Thus, then, we find 
that this singular people is governed on a feudal basis, but with two 
hereditary sovereigns,—one reigning by right divine, the other (by a 
series of successful usurpations inaugurating dynasties of greater or less 
duration) supported by material force, but himself held in check by 
traditionary laws and customs, as well as by hereditary Daimios, profess- 
ing a nominal subordination, but keeping up a real antagonism. 

In the chapter following the account of his voyage and arrival, en- 
titled “ First Lessons in Japanese Diplomacy,” Sir Rutherford tells us he 
endeavoured to secure the fulfilment of that clause ia the treaty which 
designated for the principal trading port Kanagawa, a small haven in a 
bay about sixteen miles from the capital, Yeddo, of which it is the har- 
bour, the bay on which Yeddo is situate being so shallow, that vessels 
drawing fifteen feet water must anchor between four or five miles from 
the shore. In lieu of this excellent site for a commercial settlement, com- 
municating as it did by the Tocado, or great national highway, with the 
whole interior of the chief island, Niphon, the Japanese authorities re- 
moved the new foreign colony to Yokuhama, on the opposite horn of the 
bay, in the midst of a marsh, and quite away from the line of direct 
traffic. Here the crafty authorities had employed the time that elapsed 
between Lord Elgin’s visit and the arrival of Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 
constructing an immense causeway across the lugunes extending nearly 
two miles, with the ostensible object of facilitating communication with 
Kanagawa itself. This curious mode of evading a special clause, which 
was characteristically sustained by an unlimited amount of brazen-faced 
mendacity, naturally aroused suspicion, when, upon a more minute in- 
vestigation being made, it appeared that the sole object was, as in the 
case of the Dutch factory at Decima in the old exclusive days, to iso- 
late the foreign trade, and place it under strict watch and ward, so that 
not an ounce of silk, not a chest of tea, should pass out till sanctioned, 
nor a bale of the foreigner’s goods pass in through such a cleverly contrived 
trap. Will it be believed that, in the very face of these open contraven- 
tions of the treaty, and despite the earnest representations of our own and 
the American envoys, their respective countrymen, one after the other, 
took up their quarters at Yokuhama, with all its intentionally created draw- 
backs, thus enabling the Japanese officials to play their own game of setting 
the ambassaders and merchants from the very outset in unseemly anta- 
gonism? What was to be expected when the very diplomatic agents sent 
out to protect the interests of their countrymen were, by this selfish and 
shortsighted folly, placed in the false position of insisting on rights that 
were repudiated as much by the merchants themselves as by the Japanese 
government ? 

We shall not follow our author through the maze of trickery by which: 
it was sought to depreciate the silver currency 300 per cent as against 
the foreigner, so as to convert Japan from one of the cheapest to the 
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dearest country in the world; nor need we detail the endless negotiations 
that had to be gone through ere so simple and obvious a privilege was 
conceded as the right of road between the capital and Kanagawa, where, 
after much trouble, the consular establishment was permitted to take up 
its quarters. Ultimately the Temple of Tozengee, outside the official 
quarter and just off the Tocado, already alluded to, which at this point 
skirts the bay, was assigned as the head-quarters of the embassy. This 
temple and residence had the reputation of possessing the finest site and 
grounds in Yeddo; and, after a fruitless experience in house-hunting, it 
was determined, notwithstanding the distrust naturally felt of all recom- 
mendations emanating from native officers, to accept it as such, not 
without sundry misgivings as to whether its complete accessibility from 
every side might not have something to do with the selection, in the 
event of an attack or massacre being determined on by the Daimios,—a 
suspicion amply justified by the result, as the reader will doubtless recol- 
lect reading in the newspapers about three years since. 

Scarcely was he installed in this garden of Eden, as from his descrip- 
tion it seems to have been, ere he found reason to envy the simple mode 
of life of the Japanese, among whom “clean mats, six feet by three, 
stuffed with fine straw, and beautifully made with a silk border, so as 
to form a reticulated carpet for rooms of any size,” is the highest ideal 
of upholstery. Sir Rutherford attempts to be facetious on the subject; 
but his wit is rather of a ponderous order, especially when debating the 
great question as to the possibility of marrying on less than four hundred 
pounds a year, considered from the Japanese point of view, which he 
authoritatively decides in the affirmative. The housekeeping of a young 
couple is on a similar scale of simplicity throughout. Each brings a cot- 
ton-stuffed quilt and a box of wearing apparel, a pan to cook rice, half a 
dozen lacquer cups and tray, a large tub to wash and bathe in (not 
always an adjunct of even well-appointed households nearer him),—and 
behold a Japanese establishment. How bachelors live, we are not in- 
formed ; but the orthodox 80/. a year paid to clerks in this country must 
enable a princely style of living to be indulged in there, provided the 
“itzeboes”* maintain their proper value. Such being the Arcadian dis- 
regard of upholstering conventionalities, it is no wonder to find the 

- interpreter Moriyama—a designing knave, by Sir Rutherford’s leave, 
judging from his own description of that worthy—and his superiors ex- 
claiming, “‘ What fools these foreigners are, that they cannot live without 
such a mass of four-legged incumbrances, which destroy the mats, and 
leave no room to move or to sleep in!” Our author, indeed, intimates that 
he himself often felt disposed to echo Amen! But it is no marvel, seeing 
that he confesses to a modest two hundred cases of furniture, in unpacking 





* The itzeboe is a silver coin worth about 1s. 5d.; and it was the depreciation 
of this by a spurious coinage, intended to deceive the foreigner, that formed one of 
the earliest topics in dispute between the Japanese and ourselves. 
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which every thing came to hand except the things immediately needed— 
the cutlery, for instance, not turning up for three weeks afterwards, so 
that we are left to infer that the envoy and his suite were compelled 
throughout that period to use the primordial knives and forks supplied 
by Dame Nature. It is just possible, however, that the more primitive- 
minded Japanese would on that account conceive a higher respect for 
them. 

It will readily be believed that the gossipy portions of these two 
handsome volumes are among the most amusing and withal instructive 
reading that it is possible to conceive, especially as care has been taken 
to make the eye supplement the pen, by a series of copies of Japanese 
native drawings, evincing a high amount of cultivation, to which we 
shall return anon. At present a few sketches of the more prominent 
peculiarities of this strange people may not be unacceptable. 

The very first thing that strikes our author on his landing is the sin- 
gular flexibility of limb of every class and age. The chief mode of transit 
is the norimon, a sort of palanquin, which, from the accompanying etch- 
ing, seems very much to resemble a wild-beast cage, slung for purposes of 
locomotion. In this abode of “little ease” the ill-starred European, 
double-jointed and stiff-backed, crouches with his knees drawn up to his 
nose and his spine half dislocated, till, after enduring the torture of such 
constraint for a quarter of an hour, exhausted nature can no more, and, 
dignity or no dignity, he insists on being released. Yet in one of these, 
or even in the lower deep of utter bodily discomfort, according to our 
ideas, involved in a cango, which may be described as the letter U with 
the uprights pulled apart laterally, so as to support a cotton quilt conform- 
able to the general outline, hundreds of men and women may be seen 
going about, or even setting out upon long journeys, without the slightest 
appearance of fatigue. This remarkable flexibility of the lower articula- 
tions becomes positively ludicrous on entering any apartment, or passing 
any street-corner, where a number of idlers may happen to be congregated. 
Instead of the shambling, awkward, languid air with which our “ loafing” 
classes hang about on their feet, the Japanese drops upon his knees or 
heels, and so remains for hours, with no more effort than a European sits 
upon a chair. The habit, we are told, is inculeated from early infancy; a 
careful and affectionate Japanese mother being infinitely more concerned 
in her progeny learning to squat easily and gracefully than to creep or 
walk. Still more singular is the unerring accuracy of balance with which 
a visitor on ceremony, instead of seating himself, or kneeling, or “ hun- 
kering,” to use an expressive old Scottish word, sinks gracefully down 
upon the balls of his toes, and so continues motionless, without any other 
support whatever, no matter what the length of the visit. It may seem 
strange, but the illustrations prove that this extraordinary flexibility of 
limb undoubtedly lends dignity to the really graceful salutation adopted 
by the Japanese. It was Sir Rutherford Alcock’s good fortune to land 
on 4th June; a day not only sacred to Etonians (as he takes care to 
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apprise us, obviously for the purpose of insinuating to the reader that he; Sir 
Rutherford, was of those who once “soared sublime in air,” though in his 
present work he shows an occasional tendency to join the “heavy fellows’), 
but also to the celebration of a great féte, or “ Matsuri,” held once a year 
for three days, to commemorate the births of sons or daughters; on which 
occasion every one who has been blessed with an addition or cursed with 
an incumbrance to his household must carry about a little stuffed figure, 
two for a son, and one for a daughter. Accordingly, all the people were 
out in holiday garb, and nothing was visible on every hand but grave 
citizens or fierce Yaconins, their double swords projecting far in their rear 
as they went through the form required by etiquette—bending slowly and 
not ungracefully, with the hands gliding down to the knees, where they 
folded one over the other, while they greeted each other with inspira- 
tions of the breath, the depth of which was regulated by the degree of 
respect it was intended to manifest; a Daimio, or prince, for instance, 
being greeted with a sigh that would break any heart less tough than 
that of a Japanese swordsman. 

The description of one of these Daimios, on his way to and fro from 
the capital,—for they are all compelled to take up their residence in the 
capital under the eye of the Tycoon for six months of every year,—is emi- 
nently characteristic of a state of society which, it is undoubtedly true, 
does approach somewhat to that of feudal Europe,—in its worst rather 
than its better features, we fear. 


“ First approaches a kind of standard-bearer, with a tall staff, or lance, 
or it may be two or three, pointed in (sic) steel, and with something not un- 
like a fleur-de-lis covering the blade, as an emblem of rank and dignity, it 
not being by law permitted to any one to appear with a bared weapon of 
any sort—a sure indication of the dangerous elements formerly, if not now, 
existent in society. Next appears a caparisoned horse, led by two grooms, 
followed by a squad of retainers, with the armorial bearings of their lord 
embroidered on their back and sleeves, preceding the great man himself, 
seated, or rather doubled up, in his norimon, with officers on each side. 
After him are bearers of covers for the norimon in ease of rain, trunks con- 
taining his wardrobe, a large umbrella (not the least conspicuous feature in 
the procession), occasionally more led horses, and a few mounted attendants, 
the whole closed by a detachment of matchlock-men, archers, and inferior 
followers with one sword only” (Vol. i. p. 283). 


Do we not seem to see Lord Dacre or Belted Will Howard with his 
gentlemen-at-arms, bowmen, spearmen, and uncouthly-armed retainers, 
as they “ ride the marches ”? 

In fact, one great peculiarity of the book, which adds immensely to 
its interest, is the sort of conviction that gradually steals over us, that we 
have here almost the counterpart of that state of society which we so 
fondly picture to ourselves as the golden age of chivalry and romance. 

As the reader may already hav gathered, we are wandering at ran- 
dom with him through these enterta‘ning volumes, on every page of which 
is some curious illustration of life and manners, from the little white mice 
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that are employed in their whirligig prisons to sift the husk of the rice 
from the kernel—a utilisation of a cruel practice, which even with that 
excuse is barely justifiable—to valuable but very dry statistics on popu- 
lation and agriculture, and a very interesting chapter on feudal retainer- 
ship, and the outrages, which seem to be its necessary accompaniment 
wherever found,—in the Japan of our day, as in the far-famed Middle 
Ages. 

Many, if not all, of these acts of atrocity are perpetrated by a race of 
city bravoes, known as “ Lonins,” all of whom are entitled to the saluta- 
tion of “Sama,” corresponding to “ your Lordship,” and in demeanour 
somewhat resembling the Mohawks of the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. They are severally known as Tycoon’s, officer’s, or Daimio’s re- 
tainers ; but there is little or nothing by which to distinguish each class. 
They only differ from the type just described, in superadding to the natu- 
ral aptitude for license of all classes of “ followers” in Japan, a sort of 
rude fealty to the princes, whose behests they are at all times ready to 
obey, however cowardly and sanguinary their nature. These inviting- 
looking gentry are all entitled to carry two swords, one of the short 
straight Roman type, with which they cut down an unarmed man ata 
single stroke; the other longer, so much so indeed as to resemble a heavy 
two-handed sword ; and as one of them swaggers, or, occasionally under the 
influence of the jolly god, staggers along the street, with the handles of 
these projecting a foot in front, his head down like a bull about to push, and 
with such formidable weapons of offence, either at close quarters or at the 
extreme sweep of his long sword, which would shear off a limb at a blow, 
it is difficult to conceive a much uglier customer. Sir Rutherford assures 
us that if a shopkeeper or professional come “ betwixt the wind and the 
nobility” of any of these ruffians, they cut him down without the slightest 
compunction, or the remotest prospect of redress. 

Turning away in disgust from these, alas, too frequent episodes in 
the every-day existence of the Japanese, we find Sir Rutherford plaisantant 
with rather better success than usual upon certain customs, which he pro- 
perly classes under the comprehensive head of conventionalities, and, like 
a good Christian and sound philosopher, tries to reconcile us to. Thus 
it is plain he is half convinced in his own mind that it is a much more 
delicate proceeding to take out a nice clean piece of paper from his vest, 
and, applying it to his nose, carefully consign the discharged secretion, 
with its accompanying envelope, to his servant for the purpose of being 
flung away, than to carry a “nose-cloth,” as he facetiously terms it, 
about with us all day. There is undoubtedly something to be said for this, 
as there is for another habit,—-loud and frequent eructations at meals,— 
for which he would have found many a precedent in polite society a cen- 
tury, or even less, ago. But we confess we cannot see the difference be- 
tween pulling out, “from a neatly buckled pouch of matting,” a piece of 
cloth to wipe away the perspiration on a very warm day, and then return- 
ing it carefully to its proper receptacle, and the action of Paterfamilias, 
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who, under similar thermometric compulsion, uses his handkerchief, his 
“nose-cloth,” for both purposes, except that the Japanese is the cleanlier 
of the two. But, so far as regards personal cleanliness, the Japanese are 
able to read us a much-needed lesson. In no house, however humble, are 
the means wanting for constant scrupulous ablution; and public baths 
abound, where, if the difference of appropriation to the respective sexes be 
quite nominal (opening up topics which we do not care to consider more 
minutely here), at least every possible encouragement is given to the car- 
dinal virtue of purity of the person. The highways, moreover, are under 
the strictest supervision of the public scavengers, and woe betide the Jap- 
anese who should dare to encumber the centre of the street with garbage! 

Observing the rule we have laid down for the conduct of a popular 
magazine, we content ourselves with simply mentioning that a most 
curious and instructive chapter in the second volume treats with exhaustive 
analysis the present prospects of religion in Japan, and the actual forms 
of worship of Buddhism and Confucianism, mingled, as is customary even 
in countries boasting of a purer faith, with much polite scepticism and 
philosophic Rationalism. In such inquiries as these Sir Rutherford is on 
strong ground. He evidently is thoroughly at home in the various creeds 
of Eastern Asia, and what he calls “ their discivilising agencies.” Moreover, 
with a candour and boldness somewhat rare in what, after all, is a kind of 
polemical writing, he boldly grapples with the question, what people 
really mean by “ civilisation” ? and proves pretty clearly, that at present, 
at all events, any attempt to introduce Christianity must result,in a return 
to the exclusive policy of other days; and we therefore dismiss the tempt- 
ing theme by expressing a hope, that no undue eagerness on the part of 
those who are justly anxious to proselytise in so promising a field, may be 
permitted to mar the gradual removal of the cloud of prejudice which at 
present obscures the vision of even the most enlightened Japanese autho- 
rities. 

Our rambles have now brought us to the consideration of the state of the 
arts in Japan; and very remarkable are the conclusions to which we are 
driven as to the rank held by this remote offshot of civilisation, especially 
in the difficult art of caricature. As clever delineations of every-day scenes, 
the specimens of Japanese drawing’s incorporated by Sir Rutherford Alcock 
in his text must take a high rank, as attesting a genuine natural taste, and 
a fidelity to the principles alike of drawing and caricature, such as we are 
apt to associate only with an advanced stage of intellectual culture. 
Among the collection formed by our envoy, and of which he has made 
almost too sparing use in this work,—for will not posterity be better able 
to form an estimate of us from Punch’s cartoons, or Leech’s sketches, or 
Doyle’s “ Manners and Customs of ye Englyshe,” than from the most 
concentrated essence of Z'imes leaders, or even Zemple Bar magazines ?— 
there are numerous “ illustrated charades,” as he calls them, but which, 
perhaps, are more in the character of illustrations of legends, some of 
which Sir Rutherford quotes, and along with them two of those admir- 
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able Oriental apologues in which the Eastern mind delights (vol. ii. 
p- 288). On the very next page is a courtier, in whose features—singu- 
larly resembling in expression those of the pie-man in Hogarth’s inimit- 
able “ March to Finchley”—is exhibited a ludicrous perplexity as to how 
he is to convey to his lord with sufficient speed a tray, containing sweet- 
meats probably, which the preposterous length of his “ continuations” 
threatens to bring to grief. Hardly less comic must be a series, of which 
but one is engraved, representing a sort of Japanese “ Mr. Briggs’s” whole 
daily life, from his morning shave and shampoo, through all the grada- 
tions of the surgeon’s visit, the physician’s, holding one hand out for his 
fee while his other compasses the patient's pulse,—F.R.C.P.’s are some- 
bodies in Yeddo as well as in London, we incidentally learn,—the prepara- 
tions for the bath, a conjugal squabble, and, lastly, the selection of a new 
robe to replace one either damaged the night before, or rent in twain in 
the course of the uxorial endearments already mentioned. This last sketch 
is truly admirable. There is the cloth-vendor on his knees, eloquently 
expatiating on the merits of his wares; while Briggs of Cipango illustrates 
the knowledge of human nature of Solomon, for his whole air, and the 
leer with which he depreciates the merchandise he covets, are instinct 
with the basis of all bargaining, as set forth by the wisest of mankind : 
“Tt is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but when he is gone his 
way, then he boasteth.” Others of these display a specialty of drawing 
hardly less marked than the felicitous grotesqueness of Cruikshank or 
Doyle, yet with variations so strongly marked as to render it no difficult 
matter to perceive that two pencils, of widely different style, had been em- 
ployed. We allude more especially to the boys blowing bubbles (vol. ii. 
p. 299), or the two cuts on the following page, as contrasted with the 
courtier already alluded to. A similar remark applies to several of the 
woodcuts in the first volume, which are hit off with a freedom of outline 
and accurate perception of the grotesque quite irreconcilable with all our 
preconceived notions of Oriental art, and evidently the production of more 
than one hand. 

Here, properly speaking, our review ceases, since we adhere rig‘dly 
to our rule of excluding politics; and, though sorely tempted to break it 
on such an occasion as the present, abstain from touching upon the many 
important political questions that arise. We refrain, even in these “ sen- 
sation” days, from abridging the powerful narrative of the assassination 
of the regent a couple of years since, in broad daylight, by a Daimio 
whom he had slighted; an episode worthy of the darkest days of Guelph 
or Ghibelline, or the feuds of Hamiltons and Douglasses, or Scotts and 
Kerrs, of Scotland somewhat later. 

If we should, ere concluding, be required to express an opinion of the 
author as a writer, we should feel disposed to say that his mind is cast in 
a solid and massive mould, and that, as a consequence, when he endeavours 
to be jocose, a sort of feeling does, it is true, come over one as of a man 
dancing in fetters, or of Ausop’s donkey fawning on his master. But on 

VOL, VIII. x 
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his own ground of philosophic observation and analysis of great types of 
national life, he stands in the very foremost rank. He sometimes indulges 
in a platitude or two, but more with the air of a man who stretches him- 
self with an ungraceful contortion of the body, than as the outpouring of 
a vacuous mind. In short, he uses them as a means of securing a momen- 
tary relaxation, where his critics would emit them as profound truths 
emanating from the depths of their own moral consciousness. On the 
whole, we heartily commend this work to all who are desirous of obtain- 
ing an insight into the working of our Eastern diplomacy, or of arriving 
at an accurate conception of the daily life of a people whose mysterious 
seclusion, so long the marvel of the world, has been at length broken in 
upon—whether for their or our benefit, time alone can tell. 
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Crial by Sury. 


Part III. 


“Upon the whole, you seem to think there is more danger from the op- 
pression and partiality of the judge than from the ignorance or prejudice 
of a jury.” 

“Decidedly; because the judge has not only more inclination, but 
more power and opportunity to do injustice. A single word from the 
judicial bench will sometimes do an irreparable injury to a man’s charac- 
ter. Do you remember the case of Lawless the attorney ?” 

“Ne.” 

“He was a man of good character, against whom some complaint 
was preferred by a client, whose affidavit he was called upon to answer. 
Common justice required that no hostile remarks should be made from 
the bench, until Lawless had had an opportunity of answering the charge. 
Nevertheless, Lord Kenyon, after hearing an ex-parte statement, said, 
‘Take a rule to show cause, and let Mr. Lawless be suspended from 
practising until the rule be disposed of.’ Lawless, who was then present 
in court, begged his lordship to recall this premature judgment, stating 
that he should be able to clear himself from the charge, and that suspen- 
sion would ruin him, as he had at that time eighty causes in his office. 
Lord Kenyon’s reply was, ‘So much the worse for your clients, who have 
employed such a man. You shall be suspended till the court decides the 
rule.” When the rule came on to be heard, Lawless clearly proved that 
the charge was unfounded, and he was then restored to his professional 
status ; but the wound inflicted on his character had been mortal, and he 
died of a broken heart.” 

“Lord Kenyon was a very hasty-tempered man.” 

“Yes; and so are many judges, and they get worse as they grow 
older; but a hasty temper amounts almost to a disqualification for the 
judicial office.” 

“T like those judges best, who sit perfectly silent until the termina- 
tion of the argument.” 

“And those who, on the trial of causes, give no indication which 
side they favour.” 

“Our legal reports, even in this century, afford some disgraceful ex- 
amples of judges struggling for verdicts.” 

“One of the most disgraceful was Hone’s trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough. This judge had already displayed the malignity of his charac- 
ter by sentencing Lord Cochrane to the pillory, which drew upon him 
the execration of all honest men. His conduct in Hone’s case brought 
such ridicule upon him that he never held up his head again. 

‘Hone had made himself obnoxious by lampooning the Prince Regent, 
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and in 1817 he was indicted for publishing three parodies, called John 
Wilkes’s Catechism, The Political Litany, and The Sinecurist’s Creed. 
Upon the first charge, tried before Justice Abbott, he was acquitted ; 
which so enraged Lord Ellenborough, that, although enfeebled by illness, 
he resolved to come to the rescue, and to preside himself on the second 
charge. Upon entering the court, Hone accosted him thus : 

“<T am glad to see you, my lord. I know what you are come for.’ 

“<T am come to do justice,’ replied his lordship. 

“You are come,’ said Hone, ‘ to send a poor bookseller to rot ina 
dungeon.’ 

“This indeed he laboured hard to do. Hone, in his defence, read a 
number of similar parodies composed by the most eminent writers, which 
excited laughter in the court, but the most violent wrath in the chief- 
justice, which he vented by fining the sheriffs for not keeping order. In 
his summing up, he declared the publication to be a most impious and 
profane libel, and he doubted not the jury thought the same, hoping and 
believing they were Christians. They found a verdict of not guilty, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous burst of applause. His lordship was nevertheless 
determined to try the third charge; but this had a similar result: he 
was mobbed as he went home; and took the thing so to heart, that he 
never recovered from it. He died in the following year.” 

“ As to the necessity of trial by jury in criminal cases, most people, I 
think, are agreed. But is it equally necessary in civil cases?” 

“ Before I reply to that question, I would observe, there is not that 
broad line of demarcation between civil and criminal cases which the 
question seems to assume.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“‘ Many civil causes partake of the nature of criminal: for example, 
those which are founded on charges of fraud or conspiracy; actions for 
libel and assault, where the complaining party had the option of pro- 
ceeding civilly or criminally; and all cases where the defence involves a 
charge of crime, as where an insurance company pleads to a claim on a 
policy, that the plaintiff set his house on fire, or made some false repre- 

sentation to defraud the insurers.’ 

“Such questions are doubtless proper for the decision of a jury.” 

“Then there are various cases of forgery and alteration of deeds, bills 
of exchange, &c.; wills signed by incapable testators, gifts obtained by 
undue influence, and the like. The Court of Chancery, when such mat- 
ters are brought before it, frequently directs an issue to be tried by a 
jury.” 

“The ordinary business of equity courts could, I presume, only be 
disposed of by the judge?” 

“ Pure matters of law, whether it be common or equity law, can only 
be decided by the judges. That is the theory with which we start,—that 
law is for the judge, fact for the jury. And in the ordinary practice of 
the courts it becomes necessary that many questions of fact have to be 
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decided by the judges on affidavits. The deponents of course are subject 
to an indictment for perjury; but there is doubtless a great deal of loose 
and dangerous practice with affidavits.” 

“You know the story of the attorney’s clerk, who, being asked 
how he was getting on, replied, ‘ Famously! last year I only swore to 
service ; now I swear to merits.’ ” 

“The advantage of vivd voce examination is manifest; and of late 
years there has been a considerable reform introduced into the practice of 
the Chancery Courts. The witnesses may be cross-examined vivd voce. 
Sometimes their evidence is taken before the judge at the hearing; and if 
the judge thinks that there is any question fit to be tried by a jury, he 
has power to summon one before himself, as at common law.” 

“Do you consider that jury-trial is theoretically the best in those 
cases to which it is applied; or that it becomes necessary, in practice, by 
the temptations and infirmities to which the judicial tribunal is exposed ?” 

“T do not see how you can separate theory from practice in con- 
sidering the question. I will undertake, however, to say, without refer- 
ence even to experience, that the arguments in favour of jury-trial are 
founded on a knowledge of the world and of the human heart.” 

“‘ What are the arguments on which you would principally rely ?” 

“T will read you that part of my lecture where I summed up these 
arguments compendiously : 

“¢ First, bearing in mind the principle of jury-trial,—that the judge 
decides upon the law, and the jury upon the fact,—one obvious advantage 
is the division of labour; and another there is, which is no less import- 
. ant, that the judge himself inspires more confidence by sharing the re- 
sponsibility of the decision with others than he would if he took the 
whole upon himself. The practice of summing up compels the judge to 
assign reasons for his opinion, when he directs the jury upon questions of 
fact; whereas, if he decided every thing himself, he might pronounce his 
judgment without any reasons, and the propriety of it would be much 
oftener open to question. 

“¢Tt,has been truly said that the astuteness of the lawyer is not so 
well fitted for deciding questions of fact as the common sense of the lay- 
man. The judge is a man trained to the bar, and imbued with forensic 
learning. The jury are taken indiscriminately from the people; they 
are acquainted with the affairs of common life, and the characters and 
habits of their countrymen. The judge is most useful to them as an as- 
sistant and adviser; but their own common sense and experience, applied 
to the evidence before them, and correcting the legal subtlety both of 
the judge and counsel, is, on the whole, their safest guide to the ultimate 
decision. 

“¢ Among Englishmen there is a spirit of fair play which is a most 
material element in the administration of justice. The number of the 
jury calls this spirit into more vigorous action, and checks any tendency 
to partiality, or the indulgence of undue prejudice. Every juror is con- 
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scious that he is performing a responsible duty in the presence of his 
neighbours and the public. He feels that the service which he is now 
rendering to his neighbour he may himself stand in need of at a future 
time; and upon the common neighbourly and Christian principle of “do 
unto others as you would they should do unto:you,” he has a powerful 
stimulus to acquit himself according to his conscience.’ ” 

“The advantages which you have enumerated apply fully as much to 
civil as to criminal trials.” 

“ And remember, if juries were adopted for criminal cases only, they 
would be less fitted for their duties, and would inspire much less confi- 
dence than they now do. The criminal court would then be regarded as 
an exception to the ordinary method of trial, and the jurors as persons 
having little experience in judicial employment.” 

“Have you any further argument of a general character in favour of 
jury-trial ?” 

“Yes. Independently of its usefulness to the administration of jus- 
tice, it is valuable as a social and political institution for the improvement 
of the people. There is no man in the country who may not be called 
upon at some time or other to be a juror. It is but the possession of a 
moderate household which gives the qualification. Every man in the 
nation may hope to possess it. Practically speaking, the jury are taken 
from the public at large ; and thus the mass of the English people are re- 
quired to perform a high and important duty to society. Their respect 
is increased for laws which they assist in administering ; their selfishness 
is corrected by being obliged to take a part and an interest in other 
men’s business, and to perform the duties of a neighbour and a citizen. 
The occasional serving on juries is instructive to the man himself; it 
teaches him the business of the world, causes him to exercise his powers 
of thought and of action, imbues him with judicial qualities,—in short, it 
is an instrument of education, elevating the juror himself as a member 
of society, as a free man, and as a Christian.” 

“Tt is strange that, notwithstanding all these advantages, the ten- 
dency of modern legislation has been, on the whole, to abridge the em- 
ployment of juries. I allude to the increase of arbitration, the enlarged 
powers of magistrates, and the establishment of the county-courts, where 
the use of juries is comparatively rare.” 

“These changes have been dictated, for the most part, by necessity. 
Excellent as trial by jury undoubtedly is, it is too cumbrous a machinery 
for the settlement of all kinds of disputes. Arbitration is frequently 
resorted to by the parties themselves, as a preferable mode.” 

“The judges now have power to refer cases to arbitration.” 

“Where the question is one of mere account, and either of the parties 
desires it. No one can doubt that such questions are better dealt with by 
a man of business in his private room, where he can examine books and 
papers at his leisure, and adjourn the hearing from time to time, to suit 
the convenience of parties and witnesses. The commercial transactions 
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of this country are now so numerous, and of such intricacy and magni- 
tude, that judicial inquiries cannot always be prosecuted by the formal 
methods of ancient times.” 

“ Many questions, again, are of too trifling a nature to require a jury; 
for example, the small-debt causes now tried in the county-courts.” 

“Speed is essential for the. disposal of them. In suits for a higher 
amount than 5/., either party is at liberty to have a jury, if he pleases; 
and the juries in the county-courts are composed of five men instead of 
twelve, which is more convenient; and I am inclined to think that an al- 
teration in the number of the jury might advantageously be adopted in 
the higher courts.” 

““T suppose the increase of population and of crime has made it neces- 
sary to augment the summary jurisdiction of magistrates ?” 

“The judicial functions of magistrates have long been an important 
feature in our constitutional system. They are a part of that self-govern- 

ent which is justly the pride of the country. That their sphere has 

been so much widened, is owing to the progress of civilisation. The 
growth of large towns, the multiplication of laws and regulations for 
their security and improvement, the extension of trades, the complex re- 
lations between employers and employed, the changes which have been 
introduced by scientific discovery and mechanical invention,—all these 
things have increased the demand for summary local jurisdiction. From 
a large proportion of this an appeal is allowed to the quarter-sessions; a 
tribunal which partakes in some degree of the character of a jury, by 
reason of their numbers and the good English feeling which generally 
prevails among the justices. A power is frequently reserved of sending a 
case on doubtful points of law to the Queen’s Bench. In purely criminal 
matters this summary jurisdiction is confined chiefly to cases of juvenile 
offenders, whom it is a mercy to punish as soon as possible after the act. 
Other cases there are, where it is optional with the party accused whether 
he will be tried by the magistrate or by a jury.” 

“What think you of the appointment of stipendiary magistrates ?” 

“T think they have done a great deal of good. Their professional 
acquirements enable them to decide legal questions without the advice of 
a clerk, while their residence in the district makes them regardful of the 
censure of their neighbours.” 

“‘ They are also removable for misconduct.” 

“‘ And they are kept in order by the press.” 

“The vigilance of the press, in modern times, seems to supply many 
of the advantages of trial by jury.” 

“‘ Juries established the liberty of the press, and now the press does a 
great deal of their work.” 

“The superior judges are in great measure kept in order by the 
press.” 

“ But not sufficiently. The great defect in our administration of jus- 
tice is, that the judges are too much above the law.” 
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“Yet you conceded that it was necessary they should be indepen- 
dent.” 

“‘ They ought to be independent of the crown, but not of the people.” 

“ They are removable upon complaint preferred by both Houses of 
Parliament.” 

“T think there ought to be greater. facilities for this. Judges are 
made of far too great importance; their minds are corrupted by the irre- 
sponsibility which they enjoy, and by the servile homage which they re- 
ceive from the bar.” 

“What do you mean by corrupted? I suppose they are above pecu- 
niary temptation.” 

“There is other than pecuniary corruption. I grant you they no 
longer receive presents from the suitors, nor are they under the tempta- 
tion of enlarging their jurisdiction for the sake of fees. And*yet, even 
now, With all their boasted independence, they are not removed from the 
reach of government influence. Puisne judges are raised to be chiefs; 
and chiefs are raised to the woolsack; and all sorts of jobs are perpe- 
trated to get legal appointments for their relations and friends. There is 
much truth in what Horne Tooke said upon his trial for the costs of the 
Westminster election : 

““¢ When any thing peculiarly oppressive is nowadays to be done, 
we have always a clatter made about the judicial independence with 
which we are now blessed. My own belief is, that the judges are much 
more dependent on the crown, and much less dependent on the people, 
than in former times; and, generally speaking, they were certainly more 
independent in their conduct. ‘They then sat on the bench, knowing 
they might be turned down again to plead as common advocates at the 
bar; and, indeed, it was no uncommon thing in those days to see a 
counsel at the bar browbeaten and bullied by a chief-justice on the bench, 
who in a short time after was to change places with the counsel, and to 
receive in his own person the same treatment from the other in his turn. 
Character and reputation were then of consequence to the judges; for if 
they were not well esteemed by the public, they might be reduced to abso- 
lute destitution ; whereas, if they were sure of being well employed on 
returning to the bar, dismissal from their poorly-paid offices was no loss 
or discredit, and they might set the crown at defiance. Now they are 
completely and for ever independent of the people, and from the crown 
they have every thing to hope for themselves and their families.’ ” 

“T am afraid no men are thoroughly independent.” 

“The mischief is, when men occupy a position which disarms the 
vigilance of public censure, and enables them to abuse their powers with 
impunity.” 

“What do you refer to?” 

“T mean, there is scarcely any thing to prevent a judge indulging his 
sloth, his arrogance, his ill-temper, or his malice, at the expense of the 
suitors and those who practise before him, and that this takes place from 
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day today. The tricks for shortening, referring, or compromising causes 
are pretty notorious; but no one can have attended courts of justice with- 
out observing the insidious way in which certain judges—I am far from 
saying all, for there are some most honourable men among them—but 
how certain judges contrive to secure the verdict for this or that counsel, 
or to wrest it from one whom they dislike; how they will put special 
questions to a jury from whom they apprehend an adverse verdict, with 
a view to reserve the ultimate decision for the court; how they twist and 
garble the evidence in summing up, frequently with an affectation of im- 
partiality calculated to mislead the innocent twelve gentlemen, who sup- 
pose that the man in ermine must necessarily be actuated by the purest 
motives.” 

“‘ Are such things so common ?” 

“Bacon knew them to be so, when he solemuly admonished the 
judges, on the eve of departure for their circuits, ‘that a judge should be 
a light to jurors to open their eyes, not a guide to lead them by the 
noses.’ And another good piece of advice he gave, which is equally ne- 
glected : ‘Let your speech be with gravity, as one of the sages of the law, 
and not talkative, nor with impertinent flying out to show learning.’ ” 

“The flippancy with which some of the judges interrupt the argu- 
ments of counsel has frequently been noticed. I believe it is more: rare 
in the Chancery Courts?” 

“The judges there preserve a more decorous gravity, and generally 
hear counsel to the end.” 

“Most of the sparring between judges and counsel takes place at 
Nisi Prius, and is very amusing to the bystanders.” 

“ More amusing than edifying.” 

“There are so many lickspittles who give way to the judges, that 
they cannot endure a stubborn counsel who fights hard for his clients.” 

“The deference which servile barristers show to the judges has this 
among other bad effects,—it spoils their temper. 

“ How graphically Roger North, in his brother’s Life, describes the arts 
by which the*counsel of his time sought to win the ear of the court! Let 
me read you the passage: 

“¢ In circuit practice there is need of an exquisite knowledge of the 
judge’s humour, as well as his Jearning and ability to try causes ; and he, 
North, was a wonderful artist at watching a judge’s tendency, to make it 
serve his turn, and yet never failed to pay the greatest regard and defer- 
ence to his opinion ; for so they get credit, because the judge, for the 
most part, thinks that person the best lawyer that respects most his 
opinion. I have heard his lordship say, that sometimes he hath been 
forced to give up a cause to the judge’s opinion, when he (the judge) was 
plainly in the wrong, and when more contradiction had but made him 
more positive; and, besides, that in so doing he himself had weakened 
his own credit with the judge, and thereby been less able to set him right 
when he was inclined to it. A good opinion so gained often helps at 
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another time to good purpose, and sometimes to ill purpose; as I heard 
it credibly reported of Sergeant Maynard, that, being the leading counsel 
in a small-feed cause, he would give it up to the judge’s mistake, and not 
contend to set him right, that he might gain credit to mislead him in 
some other cause in which he was well feed.’ 

“ Upon this Lord Campbell remarks: ‘These gentlemen of the long 
robe ought to have changed places in court with the highwaymen they 
were retained to prosecute.’ And he goes on to say, ‘I have heard a 
circuit leader avow that he sometimes feebly made bad points, to give the 
judge the credit of overruling them, lest it should be thought his lord- 
ship was under undue influence by always deciding in favour of the good 
points which the counsel strenuously pressed; but this is the extent of 
my nisi prius confidences.’ ” 

“There does not seem to be much difference between the practice in 
Lord Guilford’s time and the present ?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Tt is amusing sometimes to hear the judge and counsel crack jokes 
together ?” P 

“Yes. Jokes from the bench, of which it is difficult to see the 
point, convulse the bar with laughter. 

“Occasionally you hear good ones. The late Justice Maule had a 
dry wit about him, which he indulged, however, at the expense of de- 
corum. I was in court once, at the trial of a man for felony, who, after 
he had addressed the jury in his defence, on being asked if he had any 
witnesses, said, ‘O my lord, God Almighty is my only witness.’ ‘ Call 
him,’ said Justice Maule to the usher. And in summing up to the jury, 
‘Gentlemen, the only witness called for the prisoner was God Almighty ; 
but, as he did not appear when he was called, the evidence seems to be 
all one way.’ 

“J heard of another case, where a convicted prisoner exclaimed, ‘ May 
God strike me dead if I did it!’ upon which Justice Maule paused for a 
minute or two, and then commenced passing sentence thus: ‘ As Pro- 
vidence has not thought fit to interpose, the sentence of the court upon 
you is,’ &e.” 

“Maule is reported to have said, when at the bar, that he drank 
porter to bring down his mind to the level of the judges.” 

“He had a great aversion to Sergeant Wilkins, and, when on the 
bench, took every opportunity to snub him. He once began his sum- 
ming up, after a powerful speech of Wilkins for a prisoner, ‘Gentlemen, 
the learned counsel has addressed you in a strain of what some people 
call impassioned eloquence. It is my duty to tell you, that you ought 
to be on your guard against all such attempts to mislead you.’ On one 
occasion the sergeant got the better of him. I must first tell you, that 
Maule was suspected of having caused the fire in the Temple, by coming 
-home drunk and leaving a lighted candle on his bed. Sergeant Wilkins, 
in support of some legal proposition, cited the ruling of a judge on the 
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Northern Circuit. Maule, who suspected the genuineness of the case, 
asked if it was reported. ‘No, my lord,’ said Wilkins. ‘Can you tell 
me the year in which it occurred?’ ‘I can’t give you the date,’ said 
Wilkins; ‘ but I know it was in the same year that the Temple was set 
on fire.’ 

“One of the best repartees I ever heard of was that of Hawkins to 
Lord Campbell. Hawkins was counsel for the owner of a brougham, 
which bad been run down by an omnibus-driver. In speaking of the 
brougham, he pronounced the word as a dissyllable; upon which Lord 
Campbell said, ‘ Mr. Hawkins, this vehicle is commonly called a broom ; 
don’t lengthen the proceedings by making two syllables of it.’ ‘ Very 
well, my lord,’ replied Hawkins; ‘I will call it a broom, to please your 
lordship.’ By and by Lord Campbell spoke of ‘the omnibus. ‘ Pardon 
my interrupting your lordship,’ said Hawkins; ‘that vehicle is com- 
monly called a dbus, and we shall save two syllables by the abbrevia- 
tion.’” 


“The most inveterate joker was the late Baron Alderson.” 

“ His jokes were of the most wretched description,—flat, stale, and 
unprofitable. And yet they were less to be deplored than his more 
seriuus eccentricities.” 

“‘ Was he not a man of great acquirements ?”’ 

“He was; and he might have been a good judge, if he had been 
capable of exercising self-control. Some of his judgments on important 


questions are remarkable for learning and ingenuity. Yet in his deport- 
ment on the bench, and especially at Nisi Prius, he was wholly deficient 
in dignity; you might sometimes have taken him for a mountebank or a 
madman. 

“‘T remember once, at Hertford, he was in a perfect fury because a 
person made an exclamation in the gallery; and as the sheriff could not 
discover the person, he ordered lim to turn the whole body of spectators 
out of court. 

“ But what think you of the following scene? A jury acquitted a 
prisoner against Baron Alderson’s direction. The next case was called 
on. The judge cried out, ‘Good God! can’t I have another jury? and 
let these twelve persons go into the other court, where they can’t do 
much mischief.’ Turning to the jury, he said, ‘Gentlemen, you will find 
in the other court perhaps something you can try.’ Then, addressing 
himself to the prisoner, ‘ Prisoner, the jury have acquitted you: Heaven 
knows why! No one else in court had the slightest doubt of your guilt, 
which is of the grossest kind. But you are acquitted, and I can’t 
help it.’ 

“T will read you another sentence or two from Lord Bacon’s advice ; 
for it cannot be too deeply impressed on the mind : 

“¢ Patience and gravity of hearing is an essential part of justice; and 
an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned cymbal. It is no grace to a 
judge first to find that which he might have heard in due time from the 
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bar, or to show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel too 
short, or to prevent information by questions, though pertinent.’” 

“One would forgive faults of temper or eccentricities in a judge, pro- 
vided he were honest. The partiality which you spoke of is a most 
lamentable thing. Is there no counsel courageous enough to complain 
of it?” 

“The only instance that I know of in our own days was when 
Sir Frederick Thesiger publicly charged the chief-baron with favouring 
his son-in-law.” 

““ What said the chief-baron ?” 

“Nothing. He endured it, and Sir Frederick Thesiger’s conduct 
was universally applauded.” 

“T wish there were more Sir Frederick Thesigers at the bar !” 

“Tt is extremely difficult to prove that a judge has acted unfairly, 
although you are certain that he has; there are so many ways of accom- 
plishing the insidious purpose without giving a handle for complaint. 
The judge may interrupt your cross-examination at a critical moment ; 
he may cross-examine your witness adversely; he may take down the 
evidence incorrectly ; he may omit your good points in summing up, and 
dwell upon your weak ones; he may make it apparent that he is against 
you, without betraying his ill-will; he may undermine you without any 
open attack. Every one knows how these things are done. Lord Camp- 
bell used to get verdicts by sly suggestions, by the tone of his voice, the 
holding up of his hand, or the emphasis which he laid on his words. 
‘Such, gentlemen, is the evidence of this witness. Jf you believe it— 
if you can believe it—you will find for the plaintiff. It is a question 
entirely for you.’ To such a way of putting the question no counsel 
could object; and yet the tone, the emphasis, the raising of the hand, 
and the look at the jury, would probably be fatal to his client. 

“T was much amused at a trial at Guildhall about fourteen years 
ago. It was an insurance cause, and the plaintiff’s counsel was kins- 
man to the judge. The foreman of the jury, who was a merchant, 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, put various questions to the 
witnesses of a tendency adverse to the plaintiff, and was evidently 
making an impression on his fellow-jurors in the defendant’s favour. 
He was a fat red-faced man, and it being the middle of summer, his 
exertions, added to the heat of the day, caused him to be very uncom- 
fortable. He complained of want of air: the windows were thrown open; 
but, as the heat was still oppressive, and the gentleman’s face seemed 
flushed, the judge suggested that, if he was not well, it was better that 
he should retire, and the parties consent to go on with eleven jurors. 
The suggestion was eagerly caught at by the plaintiff's counsel, but 
opposed by the defendant’s, and, indeed, by the fat juror himself, who 
had become interested in the cause, and declared he should be able to sit 
it out. It was spun out as long as possible by the plaintiff’s counsel ; 
however, the evidence at length came to a close, and it remained only for 
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the judge to sum up. The fat juror, who had sat patiently up to that 
moment, said he felt unwell, and asked that the jury might retire for 
about an hour. This was declared to be too long an interval, and another 
attempt was made to get rid of him. The juror then said, ‘Perhaps your 
lordship will not be long in summing up, as I believe the jury understand 
the case.’ His lordship replied, ‘he was afraid he could not comply with 
this suggestion, as there were important and intricate questions to be sub- 
mitted to them, and he should feel it his bounden duty to expound the 
law as carefully as possible, more especially as some of them appeared to 
be under false impressions as to one portion of the case.’ The fat juror 
threw himself back in despair; the plaintiff’s counsel protested that it 
was absolutely inhuman to keep the gentleman there any longer; the 
judge chimed in, and the defendant’s counsel was obliged to yield. A 
titter ran through the counsels’ benches as the fat juror reluctantly 
withdrew, and the judge began his careful summing up to the eleven. 
The result of the careful summing up was, that the eleven, deprived of 
the assistance of their intelligent colleague, found a verdict in favour of 
the judge’s kinsman.” 

“Would to God it were possible to prevent such things !”” 

“The most effectual means is the unsparing castigations of the press, 
and the enlightening the public mind as to the real character of these 
people. Juries especially ought to be on their guard, and taught to keep 
the reins of justice in their own hands as much as possible. Any man 
would do signal service who would go about lecturing from town to 
town, and explaining to his countrymen the nature of the duties which are 
imposed on them when they serve as jurors. Nothing will ever be done 
through the agency of the bar, while in their present degraded state.” 

“‘They seem, indeed, to have much degenerated.” 

“You can expect nothing less, when you look at the means to which 
they owe their professional success.” 

“They have many accomplished men among them; but none can 
succeed in these days except by the aid of attorneys.” 

“The attorneys are afraid of employing men whom the judges do not 
like ; for the attorneys are shrewd men of the world, who know what 
stuff the judges are made of. The result is inevitable. Barristers who 
have gone through years of servility become in their turn arrogant and 
overbearing, when they have climbed the tree. Any thing in the shape 
of genius or independence is browbeaten and oppressed; and thus a race 
of mediocrities is perpetuated.” 

“‘ How rarely barristers succeed in Parliament 

“How should they? ‘Taken as a class, they are men of narrow 
understandings and selfish views. Those who get into Parliament are 
as much advocates there as at Nisi Prius, selling their voices and their 
votes to those leaders from whom they expect office and promotion.” 

“They made better statesmen two hundred years ago than they now 
do.” 
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“Yes. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Speakers of 
the House of Commons were almost all practising barristers. Now they 
never are. ‘The reason is because the country gentlemen, the merchants, 
and other classes have all improved, while the bar has not improved in 
the same degree.” 

“‘ And, compared with other classes, they seem to have done but little 
for the benefit of mankind.” 

“Tt is remarkable how hostile the judges have commonly been found 
to all improvement, and how devoted to the maintenance of abuses. 
Passing over their opinions in favour of ship-money, the dispensing 
power, and other high prerogative claims,—their struggles for jurisdic- 
tion, their attachment to technicalities, and the like,—let us see how they 
have dealt with some of the important questions of more modern times. 
Consider that of the law-pleadings. These, until the reign of George IT., 
used to be in that peculiar language called Dog Latin, which, while it would 
have been strange to the ears of an ancient Roman, was utterly unintel- 
ligible to the suitors and prisoners whose life or whose property was at 
stake. In 1730 an act was passed to substitute the English tongue for 
this law-jargon. It met with great opposition from the judges, who urged 
that, if it were sanctioned, our records would be neglected, and the know- 
ledge of the law be lost; that it would lead to uncertainty and confusion 
and delay in the administration of justice, open a door to fraud, and mul- 
tiply law-suits.” 

“Reforms in the criminal law were equally opposed by the judges, 
were they not ?” 

“‘T have mentioned some instances; to which you may add the oppo- 
sition of Lord Tenterden to the bill for abolishing death for forgery.” 

“ Lord Eldon, I think, was against every species of reform ?” 

“The only reform that ever met his cordial approval was a bill en- 
abling sergeants to be created in vacation.” 

“ What absurdities, I might say enormities, have been upheld, and 
even commended, by the most eminent legal writers,—for example, John 
Doe and Richard Roe,—writs of latitat and quo minus, fines and reco- 
veries !”” 

“The late Justice Taunton, when examined by the commissioners for 
law-reform, said he could not conceive how it was possible to devise any 
substitute for fines and recoveries.” 

“Why, what could be more simple than the disentailing deed which 
is now substituted ?” 

“What would be more unjust than the practice of arrest for debt on 
mesne process? Yet, when a bill was introduced to abolish it, Lord 
Kenyon declared it to be essential to the welfare of trade. And it was 
not abolished till forty years after. 

“ And what could be a greater disgrace to the country than the law 
which forbade prisoners to be heard by counsel? This was not altered 
till the reign of William IV., and then the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was 
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opposed by the whole body of the judges excepting one. They were not 
a whit more enlightened than Sir John Davis was two centuries before, 
when he wrote the following notable passage : 

“¢ Our law doth not allow counsel unto such as are indicted for 
treason, murder, and other capital offences. Never any professor of law 
hath been known to defend any traitor, murderer, or thief— 


“Turpe reos empta miseros defendere lingua.” 


Therefore it is an honour to our law, that it doth not suffer the professors 
thereof to dishonour themselves (as the advocates and orators in other 
countries do) by defending such offenders.’ ” 

“‘ How absurd this appears to us at the present day !” 

“With respect to treason, it was altered in William III.’s reign. And yet 
a century and a half after that time all the judges but one held the opinion, 
that a man charged with felony ought not to be heard by counsel.” 

“We can hardly expect enlarged or enlightened views of things from 
the judges; but we have a right to expect sound judgment on points of 
law.” 

“In matters of procedure and practice, and where they can be safely 
guided by precedents, they will generally be right. On questions of con- 
stitutional and social policy, where they have no such guide, they are ever 
in danger of going wrong.” 

“To reform the judicial body, you must begin by improving the bar, 
from whom they are taken.” 

“Undoubtedly. The character of the bar would be elevated, if they 
depended more on the public at large, and less upon the attorneys; if 
they mixed more with general society, and held themselves less as an 
exclusive class. The social system of barristers—I allude chiefly to their 
rules of professional etiquette—instead of accomplishing any of the ends 
proposed, fosters the meanest passions and jealousies, and tends to depress 
men of real ability. Over the drunken revelries and obscene songs of 
their circuit-messes it will be decent to draw the veil; but when dinner- 
clubs are made the instrument for forming conspiracies against individuals, 
it is carrying the joke a little too far. I should rejoice to see a better 
system adopted among the bar; for they are a learned body, who might 
be far more useful to the community than they are at present. They 
want to be put on the same footing as other classes, in regard to their 
employment and their social relations. It would be a good thing for them, 
in more ways than one, if they practised more in the provinces, and en- 
larged the sphere of their professional duties. I think it would be a 
mutual advantage to their countrymen and themselves. But this is a 
subject intimately connected with other important measures of legal 
reform, which it would be too long to discuss now.” 

“‘ What measures do you refer to?” 

“T will tell you another time; it is a scheme of my own, which I 
have pondered on, and may, some day or other, disclose.” 
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Zam Sere!” 





Here—for the fever of a loving life; 
Here—for an hour of joy, a world of woe; 
Here—to believe in peace, to prove but strife, 
And live on earth just long enough to know 
And feel how poison lurks in all the flowers that blow. 


Where in creation rests the gleam of gladness? 
Where is the love to satisfy the soul? 
Where has calm joy usurped the place of sadness? 
Where, where abides the spell of self-control, 
Which holds the helm so still though storms around it roll? 


Oh, for the peace which floweth as a river! 
Oh, for the happiness of steadfast trust ! 
Oh, for the gladness that will last for ever, 
When weariness is trampled in the dust, 
And earth has been set free from sin’s foul canker-crust ! 


A voice from heaven—a gentle, tender voice— 

Floats fast and far from where the stars appear: 
Look up, crushed heart; it calls thee to rejoice; 

The Patient One is speaking: “I am here!” 

The Loving One, to comfort earth, is drawing near. 


A dream! a dream! a mournful apparition, 
Which fades with fading moonbeams’ soft sad light; 
While straight to heav’n earth’s wailing wild petition 
Starts upward unto God across the night, 
And mem’ry’s tears flow fast to dim the aching sight. 


It is enough! Now take my life away,— 
The life I care no longer to possess. 
Pray’r is for those who have the power to pray; 
No flood of joy can drown such heart-distress 
When tortured spirits first perceive their nothingness. 


Oh, for a dove’s soft silver-shining wings, 

That I might fly to heaven through mists of fear, 
Sighing: “ Farewell, all perishable things ! 

Ye are not unto me what ye appear; 

I care not to remain with you;” yet—“I am here!” 











